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SCHILLER’S PHILOSOPHISCHE BRIEFE 
A NEw INTERPRETATION 


It has always seemed strange to me that Schiller’s ‘‘Philo- 
sophische Briefe,” the most remarkable and complete document 
of his early philosophical thinking, both as to contents and form, 
should have received but scanty attention and recognition on 
the part of his biographers and interpreters. Although W. von 
Humboldt in his masterly and as yet unexcelled essay on 
Schiller, prefacing their printed correspondence, nearly a century 
ago pointed out that it was one of the poet’s chief characteristics 
to maintain his intellectual independence against the possible 
ascendency of any great mind with whom he came in contact, 
and that, furthermore, the ideas expressed in his best philo- 
sophical endeavors such as the treatises “Uber Anmut und 
Wiirde” and the “Briefe iiber faisthetische Erziehung” were 
contained in his writings preceding his acquaintance with 
Kant’s Philosophy, nevertheless Schiller has persistently been 
classified as a disciple or apostle of Kant whose doctrines he 
had successfully proclaimed in prose and poetry. Even the 
professional philosophers among his critics, such as Kuno 
Fischer, E. Cassirer and E. Kiihnemann fail to recognize the 
anticipatory character of our letters; indeed Kiihnemann, with 
customary flippancy, dismisses them as an enthusiastic “Ser- 
mon.” Others, like Walzel, take pleasure in registering traces 
of Ferguson, Leibniz, Spinoza, and especially of Shaftesbury, 
Walzel’s indispensable patron, and in storing Schiller’s system 
of thought away with the label “eclectic,” despite the poet’s 
assurance that he had not been a student of any school of 
philosophy and had read few philosophical writings. 

There is only one interpreter of note who does full justice 
to the importance of Schiller’s Phil. Briefe: Friedrich Ueberweg, 
the author of the well known History of Philosophy, in his book 
“Schiller als Historiker und Philosoph.”” A minute analysis of 
the contents of the letters and a careful comparison of these 
contents with their alleged sources impel Ueberweg to recognize 
the inherent value and originality of Schiller’s thoughts. Speak- 
ing at the same time of certain defects in Schiller’s methods 
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of reasoning and in the arrangement of his arguments he says: 
“Diese Miangel sind indess nicht von der Bedeutung, dass wir 
der Theosophie in ihrer Durchfiihrung den wissenschaftlichen 
Charakter véllig absprechen miissten, sie kinnen denselben nur 
beschrinken, nicht aufheben. Ihrem Inhalt nach reiht sich 
die Theosophie den grossen philosophischen Systemen der 
Neuzeit als ein wesentlich gleichartiges, obschon weniger 
durchgebildetes Erzeugnis an.” 

It was Ueberweg, moreover, who first laid stress on the 
personal note in the Phil. Briefe, an element which gives them 
the character of a confession, and it is from this point of view 
that we must proceed to arrive at a true appreciation of our 
document. 

An explanation of the fact that Schiller calls the essay within 
the letters, which contains the essentials of his philosophy, 
‘Theosophie’ has hitherto not been attempted. How fervently 
he had embraced the Christian faith in his youth may be seen 
from one of the earliest of his poems preserved to us, as well as 
from letters addressed to his sister and to fellow-students in the 
Academy, and we can well imagine, therefore, the painful 
religious struggles resulting from his subsequent acquaintance 
with the skepticism of contemporary philosophy. There is in 
Schiller’s reports which, as a young medical student, he had to 
make to the duke, the description of the case of a fellow-student 
suffering from melancholia and religious hypochondria, pro- 
duced by the conflict between fanatic religious conceptions and 
skeptical doubts, a case which resembles the poet’s own. There 
seems to have been a period in Schiller’s development in which 
he was afflicted with the same hypochondria, the disease of the 
time, to which the diaries of Gellert, Haller and Lavater bear 
evidence no less than Goethe’s Tasso and certain passages in 
Lessing’s and Herder’s writings. Thus we find Schiller filled 
with forebodings of an early death and with the desire to die. 
He complains of “inner desolation” and utter despondency, and 
even sees in his poetical talent the great misfortune of his life. 
While weaker souls frequently succumbed to this disease, 
Schiller’s native soundness of mind soon overcame the morbid 
emotions, without sacrificing the rights of genuine feeling. 
“Skepticismus und Freidenkerei,’” he says in the ‘Vorerin- 
nerung”’ to the letters, “‘sind die Fieberparoxismen des mensch- 
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lichen Geistes, und miissen durch eben die unnatiirliche Erschiit- 
terung, die sie in gut organisirten Seelen verursachen, zuletzt die 
Gesundheit befestigen helfen.” No better proof of this un- 
impaired vigour of mind than the two poems “Hymne an den 
Unendlichen” and “Die Grésse der Welt.” These poems are 
documents, moreover, which show how the young poet, con- 
scious of his awakening genius, tried to get irito immediate touch 
with the Infinite, independent of the church. It is in the light 
of this attempt that Schiller’s Theosophie must be viewed. True 
to the theistic spirit of German rationalism as distinguished from 
the extremes of skepticism and materialism which characterize 
the rationalistic development in France, the poet offers us the 
“creed of his reason,” at which he arrives by the means of philos- 
sophical argumentation. As the nature of German rationalism 
was determined essentially by the systems of Leibniz and his 
disciple and popularizer, Wolff, we are not surprised to find traces 
of Leibniz in Schiller’s philosophical creed, though there is no 
evidence that the poet had made a study of the great philos- 
opher. In the Theosophie, too, he boldly approaches, as he 
does in the two poems just mentioned, the infinite and dis- 
covers in love the all-powerful magnet of the spiritual world, 
the scale upon which we may ascend to Godlikeness. 

It is not the object of this paper to present a full analysis 
of Schiller’s philosophical system, contained in the Theosophie, 
or of his method of procedure. Only a few of the fundamental 
ideas by which Schiller tries to solve the central philosophical 
problem of the time: the relation of mind and matter, or of 
mind and nature, may be mentioned here. 

The Theosophie consists of five sections, seemingly dis- 
connected and yet closely interwoven: Die Welt and das den- 
kende Wesen, Idee, Liebe, Aufopferung, Gott. The first section 
starts with the thesis, ‘“The world is an idea of God.” This 
divine idea having taken the form of reality, it is the vocation 
of every thinking being to reconstruct the divine prototype 
from the given phenomena. Hence the reflex of the divine spirit 
is to be recognized everywhere in nature. Everything within 
or without me is but an hieroglyphic of a power similar to me. 
In fact every condition of the human soul has a corresponding 
image in nature, and not only artists and poets, but also the 
most abstract thinkers have drawn from this rich storehouse. 
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In the next section, entitled “Idee,” Schiller develops the 
thought that all spirits are attracted by perfection toward which 
they strive in order to reach the highest and freest exertion of 
their natural powers and faculties. The sight and contempla- 
tion of the beautiful, the true and the good is equivalent to 
a momentary attainment of these qualities. Wir selbst werden 
das empfundens Object. It is upon this fundamental assump- 
tion that Schiller bases the entire structure of hissystem. “I am 
convinced,” he says, “that in the happy moment of conceiving 
the ideal the artist, the philosopher and the poet are themselves 
the great and good men whom they are depicting. The delight 
which we take in truth, beauty and virtue finally dissolves itself 
into the consciousness of our own ennoblement and enrich- 
ment. Every perfection which I perceive, therefore, becomes 
my own, I rejoice in it because it is my own, and I desire to 
obtain it because I love myself. And because I love myself I 
desire the happiness of all men.”” While Schiller thus bases the 
attainment of the highest ethical value upon egotism, the grati- 
fication of the latter means at the same time its annulment. 

With the definition: the desire for the happiness of others 
we call good will, Schiller finds the transition to the next sec- 
tion entitled love. ‘‘Love,’’ he says, “is the most beautiful 
phenomenon in the animate creation, the all-powerful magnet 
in the world of spirits, the source of devotion and of the most 
sublime virtue—love is the reflex of this singular power, the 
magnet, the attraction of all that is excellent, based upon the 
momentary exchange of personality, a mutual exchange of our 
beings.”’ “‘Wenn ich hasse, so nehme ich mir etwas; wenn ich 
liebe, so werde ich um das reicher, was ich liebe. Menschenhass 
ist ein verlangerter Selbstmord. Egoismus, die héchste Armut 
eines Wesens.”’ 

‘There are moments in our life when we are disposed to press 
to our heart every flower and every distant star, every insect 
and every noble spirit,—an embracing of the whole of nature 
as if she were our beloved one. A man who has succeeded in 
gleaning all beauty, greatness and excellence in nature, and in 
finding the all-embracing unity in this variety, has already 
attained Godlikeness. If every man loved all men, each single 
man would possess the world.”’ 

Schiller was, of course, fully aware that the contemporary 
philosophy of egotism, represented especially by French 
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thinkers, stood in direct opposition to his sublime conception of 
love. Hence his strong avowal of his belief in the reality of 
unselfish love, a confession which contains the key to his own 
aspirations. 

Egotism, he realizes with deep metaphysical intuition, leads 
to moral and social atomism, the frightful malady of our own 
time. A spirit, he warns us, who loves only himself, is a floating 
atom in an infinite empty space. Love, on the other hand, 
reaches its consummation in self-sacrifice of which he treats in 
the next section, entitled ‘“‘Aufopferung.” 

A sacrifice made with the expectation of a future reward 
is after all egotism, though of the noblest kind, because it ex- 
cludes the idea of love. With Lessing he holds that there must 
be a virtue that suffices without the belief in immortality and 
is ready to make the sacrifice even in the face of annihilation. 
“Egoismus und Liebe scheiden die Menschen in zwei héchst 
unihnliche Geschlechter, deren Grenzen nie ineinander fliessen. 
Egoismus errichtet seinen Mittelpunkt in sich selber, Liebe 
pflanzt ihn ausserhalb ihrer in die Achse des ewigen Ganzen. 
Liebe zielt nach Einheit. Egoismus ist Einsamkeit.’’ Self- 
sacrifice as the most sublime manifestation of love finds its 
perfect embodiment in the genius who is ready to lay down his 
life, because he knows that the truth which he proclaims and 
which will benefit mankind for centuries to come, will be be- 
lieved only if he seals it with his death. A man who has thus 
approached Godlikeness does not need the award of a future 
life. 

The title ‘Theosophie’ which Schiller gave his philosophical 
creed finds its ultimate explanation in the last section of the 
treatise entitled God. If, as is asserted in the first section, the 
universe is an idea of God translated into reality, all perfections 
of the universe must exist collectively in God. God and nature 
are two magnitudes which are absolutely equal. The entire 
sum of harmonious activity existing in the divine entity appears 
as separated by infinite grades and measures in nature, the 
counterpart of this entity. Nature is—if the metaphor be per- 
mitted-—the deity divided into infinitesimal parts. 

“Wie sich im prismatischen Glase cin weisser Lichtstreif 
in sieben dunklere Strahlen spaltet, hat sich das géttliche Ich 
in zahllose empfindende Substanzen gebrochen. Wie sieben 
dunklere Strahlen in einen hellen Lichstreifen wieder zusam- 
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166 Goebel 
menschmelzen, wiirde aus der Vereinigung aller dieser Sub- 
stanzen ein géttliches Wesen hervorgehen. Die vorhandene 
Form des Naturgebindes ist das optische Glas und alle Titigkei- 
ten der Geister nur ein unendliches Farbenspiel jenes einfachen 
géttlichen Strahles. Gefiele es der Allmacht dereinst, dieses 
Prism zu zerschlagen, so stiirzte der Damm zwischen ihr und der 
Welt ein, alle Geister wiirden in einem Unendlichen untergehen, 
alle Accorde in einer Harmonie in einanderfliessen, all Bache 
in einem Ocean aufhéren. 

Die Anziehung der Elemente brachte die kérperliche Form 
der Natur zu Stande. Die Anziehung der Geister ins Unend- 
liche vervielfiltigt und fortgesetzt, miisste endlich zur Aufhe- 
bung jener Trernung fiihren, oder (darf ich es aussprechen, 
Raphael?) Gott Aervorbringen. Eine solche Anziehung ist die 
Liebe.” 

Gott hervorbringen does not mean here to produce or to 
create God as if he had not existed before—an interpretation as 
ridiculous as absurd. What Schiller has in mind becomes clear 
from his previous discussion of love. If love is described there 
as the attractive power of all that is excellent, and as the only 
way to our inner enrichment and perfection, it is now designated 
as the scale upon which we ascend to Godlikeness. This ascen- 
sion to Godlikeness corresponds vice versa to the diffraction of 
the divine Ego into numberless feeling substances caused by the 
same power of love: 

Freundlos war der grosse Weltenmeister, 
Fiihlte Mangel, darum schuf er Geister, 
Sel’ge Spiegel seiner Seligkeit. 

With a bold stroke Schiller applies the law of gravitation, 
the discovery of which had caused an immense sensation, to the 
spiritual world, as he does also in several of his early poems, espe- 
cially in the poem ‘Freundschaft’: 

Sphiren lehrt es, Sklaven eines Zaumes, 
Um das Herz des grossen Weltenraumes 
Labyrinthenbahnen ziehn; 

Geister in umarmenden Systemen 

Nach der grossen Geistersonne strémen, 
Wie z..m Meere Biche fliehn. 

The significance of Schiller’s sublime vision of how the single 
spirits, moved by the attraction of love, may unite with the 
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universal spirit, the ultimate source of all love and life—the 
significance of this vision for our own time with its discord, 
selfishness and hatred, I need not discuss. 

That Schiller’s “philosophical creed’”’ showed the traces of 
youthful prematurity and the extravagance of his storm and 
stress period, and needed the correction of criticism its author 
himself felt. He found the best possible critic in his friend 
Kérner, a profound student and admirer of Kant, who, under 
the fictitious name of Raphael, is the recipient of the Philos. 
Briefe, and the author of the third, as well as of the last and 
most important of the letters. Not a productive philosopher 
himself, Kérner nevertheless had the deepest insight into the 
intellectual movements of his time, and soon recognized in 
Schiller one of the chosen leaders whom he felt himself obliged to 
win over to Kant’s epochmaking critical idealism. Hence he 
dismisses Schiller’s system, in which he sees but another form of 
antiquated philosophical dogmatism, as a sort of philosophical 
jugglery, adverts to the limitations of human knowledge and the 
necessity of a careful study of the theory of cognition, and finally 
reminds the poet that his mission lies in.the exercise of his crea- 
tive faculty. 

K6rner in his criticism overlooks, however, that it is not the 
physical but the moral universe which is the chief subject of 
Schiller’s speculations; that the attainment of knowledge in the 
Kantian sense is not Schiller’s purpose,and that there is a knowl- 
edge in which the heart has no less a share than the head. 

Again it is Ueberweg among Schiller’s critics who recognized, 
though somewhat reluctantly, the latter fact. He says: 
‘‘Neben dem Lessing’schen und dem Kant’schen Typus des 
Philosophirens, stehen andere, die nicht minder echt sind. 
Darf nach Kopf und Herz unterschieden werden, so ist nicht zu 
leugnen, dass bei Schiller der Wahrheitsdrang mehr das letzere 
erfiillte, und in diesem Betracht kime er an die’Lessing’sche Seite 
zu stehen; wenn aber doch der Schiller’sche Typus als ein vom 
Lessing’schen so sehr verschiedener erscheint, so ist dies darin 
begriindet, dass der philos. Gedanke das Herz und Gemiit in 
mehr als einer Weise ergreifen kann, bald mehr in der Form 
suchender Sehnsucht, bald mehr in der Form glaiubiger Be- 
friedigung und Begeisterung. Blieb Lessing ein Suchender, 
so stand Schiller eine Zeitlang in der befriedigten Hingabe an 
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einen bestimmten Gedankeninhalt, doch nicht ohne zuvor durch 
den Zweifel hindurchgegangen zu sein, um spiter wiederum mit 
neu auftauchenden Zweifeln in den neuen Kampf einzugehen.”’ 

It is at this very point where it is possible to see how Schil- 
ler, despite his long and profound study of the Kantian system, 
to which Kérner converted him, retained the basic character 
of his Weltanschauung as exhibited in the Philosophische Briefe. 
While Schiller recognized Kant’s extraordinary achievement in 
the realm of abstract ideas by which he had established the 
priority of the mind to nature, he was aware that reality, the 
storehouse of the poet’s imagination, was disregarded in this 
system. Nor could he be convinced that the intuitive powers 
of the genius should have less access to truth than was accorded 
to abstract thinking. Hence the emphasis which he places upon 
the sensibility, the Empfindungsvermégen. “Der Weg zum 
Kopf muss durch das Herz geéfinet werden. Ausbildung des 
Empfindungsvermégens ist darum das dringendere Bediirfnis 
der Zeit,’’ he exclaims in the ‘Aesthetische Briefe.’ He rejoices 
in the discovery of traces of feeling in Kant. ‘“‘Wer den Ver- 
fasser nur als einen grossen Denker bewundern gelernt hat, 
wird sich freuen hier auf eine Spur seines Herzens zu stossen 
und sich durch seine Entdeckung von dieses Mannes hohem 
philosophischen Beruf (welcher schlechterdings beide Eigenschaf- 
ten verbunden fordert) zu iiberzeugen.”’ 

The unity of thinking and feeling, of heart and head, which 
Schiller postulates in the period of his full maturity and which 
already guided him, though less consciously, when he wrote his 
Theosophie, finds its most concise expression in the distich 
“Schéne Individualitat”’: 


Einig sollst du zwar sein, doch eines nicht dem Ganzen, 

Durch die Vernunft bist du eins, einig mit ihm durch das Herz. 
Stimme des Ganzen ist deine Vernunft, dein Herz bist du selber; 
Wol dir, wenn die Vernunft immer im Herzen dir wohnt. 


By making the distinction between Eins und Einig, he 
eliminates the submerging of the individual in God, which the 
attraction of the spirits in the Theosophie seems to suggest, 
and at the same time he reiterates his admonition at the close 
of the Theosophie: ‘‘Lasst uns Vortrefflichkeit einsehen, so 
wird sie unser’’ with the line: ‘‘Wol dir, wenn die Vernunft im- 
mer in Herzen dir wohnt.”’ Still more pronounced appears the 
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required concord of thinking and feeling in the distich ‘Das 
eigene Ideal’’ which has for its subject the theme treated in the 
section entitled ‘God’ in the Theosophie: 


Allen gehért was du denkst, dein eigen ist nur was du fiihlest. 
Soll er dein Eigentum sein, file der Gott, den du denkst. 


Schiller’s procedure in approaching truth was so new that 
philosophers, accustomed to deal in abstractions only, found 
difficulty in following him. Thus Fichte, the representative of 
the strict ‘system’ in Philosophy, confesses: “wenn die Einheit, 
welche in Schillers Gefiihl herrscht, in sein System kommt, 
was allein von ihm abhingt, ist von kleinem andern Kopfe so 
viel, ja von ihm schlechterdings eine neue Epoche zu erwarten.”’ 
At the same time he complains that “Schiller’s philos. Schriften 
darum so anstrengten und ermiideten, dass sie die Einbildungs- 
kraft zwiingen zu denken.”’ 

Few of Schiller’s contemporaries had an understanding, such 
as W. von Humboldt had, of the psychological problem pre- 
sented by the singular blend of the philosophical and poetic 
faculties in Schiller’s genius. When Schiller, after several years 
of intensive philosophical study, returned to poetic activity 
Humboldt wrote to him: “Ich bin begierig zu sehen, wie Sie 
den Uebergang von der Metaphysik zur Poesie gemacht haben. 
Das wunderbare Phinomen, dass ihrem Kopfe beide Richtun- 
gen in einem so eminenten Grade eigentiimlich sind, ist an sich 
leicht zu fassen und gibt bei genauer Untersuchung gewiss 
nicht geringe Aufschliisse iiber die innere Verwandtschaft des 
dichterischen und des philosophischen Genies. Beide so ver- 
schiedene Richtungen entspringen aus efmer Quelle in Ihnen, 
und das Charakteristische Ihres Geistes ist es gerade, dass er 
beide besitzt, aber auch schlechterdings nicht Eine allein be- 
sitzen kénnte. Wo ich sonst etwas Aehnliches kenne, ist es der 
Dichter, der philosophirt oder der Philosoph, der dichtet. In 
Ihnen ist es schlechterdings Eins, darum ist aber freilich Ihre 
Poesie und Thre Philosophie etwas anderes, als was man 
gewohnlich antrifft. Man kénnte sagen, dass in beiden mehr 
und eine héhere Wahrheit sei, als wofitir man gewdhnlich Sinn 
hat. Was den Dichter und Philosophen sonst so ginzlich von 
cinander trennt, der grosse Unterschied zwischen der Wahrheit 
der Wirklichkeit, der vollstindigen Individualitét und der 
Wahrheit der Idee, der einfachen Notwendigkeit: dieser Unter- 
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schied ist gleichsam fiir Sie aufgehoben, und ich kann es mir 
nicht anders als aus einer solchen Fiille der geistigen Kraft er- 
kliren, dass dieselbe vom Mangel an Wesenheit in der Wirk- 
lichkeit zur Idee und von der Armut der Idee zur Wirklichkeit 
zuriickgetrieben wird.”’ 

It seemed indeed as if the two opposite poles of German 
idealism, the great exponents of which were Kant and Goethe, 
had reached the state of equilibrium in Schiller’s personality, 
and this state of equilibrium was present in Schiller’s later 
philosophical writings, as Humboldt also pointed out, no less 
than it was in his Theosophie. 

Kérner was right when he predicted that no other system 
would so deeply take root again in Schiller’s soul as had the 
Theosophie, the system which satisfied the needs of the poet’s 
heart. Nevertheless, Schiller plunged bravely into the study 
of Kant’s philosophy, only to discover, however, that abstract 
thinking would not solve the problem which as a poet con- 
cerned him most of all. We possess of the time when, after he 
had fathomed the system of the great master, he returned to 
poetic productivity, three poems which give us a remarkable 
insight into his innermost experiences during his philosophical 
studies: ‘Das verschleierte Bild von Sais,’ ‘Einem jungen 
Freunde als er sich dem Studium der Weltweisheit widmen 
wollte,’ and ‘Die Poesie des Lebens.’ In the deeply symbolic 
‘Verschleierte Bild zu Sais’ a young student of philosophy, 
thirsting for knowledge and defying the divine command and 
the cautionings of his conscience, lifts the veil that conceals the 
goddess of truth and pays for his bold deed by slowly dying 
with grief. In the second poem Schiller directly warns the 
novice against the serious dangers of philosophical knowledge 
and commends the twilight of childhood. The most significant 
of the three poems, however, is the third, the ‘Poesie des Le- 
bens.’ In the introductory lines we again meet the uncom- 
promising truthseeker, who, like the youth in the ‘Verschleierte 
Bild’ will be satisfied by nothing less than the sight of the abso- 
lute, the naked truth. Doubtless these lines express the thought 
with which Schiller bravely entered the study of the critical 
philosophy, while the rest of the poem reflects the feeling that 
overcame him during the critical operation, when he saw the 
rose-colored veil of dream fall from the pale face of life: a sort 
of inner petrification. 
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I consider it one of Schiller’s greatest and most heroic deeds 
that, in the face of his own early death, he repudiated the nihilis- 
tic results to which abstract thinking had led him with inexora- 
ble force, and that he turned to the deeper and more 
_comprehensive conception of truth of his youth. This he did 
by the penetrating inquiry into the nature and function of the 
illusion (Schein) contained in the ‘Aesthetische Briefe’ and later 
in the preface to the ‘Braut von Messina.’ “Die Menschheit hat 
ihre Wiirde verloren, aber die Kunst hat sie gerettet und 
aufbewahrt in bedeutenden Steinen; die Wahrheit lebt in der 
Tauschung fort, und aus dem Nachbild wird das Urbild wieder 
hergestellt werden,” he says in the ‘Aesthetische Briefe,’ and in 
the preface to the ‘Braut von Messina,’ he elucidates this seem- 
ingly paradoxical assertion by the words: “Die wahre Kunst 
kann sich nicht bloss mit dem Schein der Wahrheit begniigen, 
auf der Wahrheit selbst, auf dem festen und tiefen Grunde der 
Natur errichtet sie ihr ideales Gebiude.”’ And again: “Bloss 
der Kunst des Ideals ist es verliehen, oder vielmehr es ist ihr 
aufgegeben, diesen Geist des Alls (the ultimate source of nature 
and spirit) zu ergreifen und in einer kérperlichen Form zu 
binden. Sie kann dadurch wahrer sein als alle Wirklichkeit 
und realer als alle Erfahrung.” 

Having learned by painful experience that the absolute, 
naked truth demanded by philosophy is not attainable to man 
and that the beautiful world of illusion, in the last analysis, is a 
reflection of the divine spirit he may well have recalled the 
passage ‘‘Gott’” in the Theosophie, when he now wrote the 
significant lines: 

Wohne, du ewiglich Eines, dort bei dem “ewiglich Einen”’! 
Farbe, du wechselnde, komm freundlich zum Menschen herab. 

It has as yet not been noticed that Schiller’s Theosophie con- 
tains a number of passages whose content of thought show a 
striking resemblance to certain portions of Goethe’s Faust, 
characterized by special philosophic profundity, a fact of which 
Schiller was, of course, unaware. Not only do we find Schiller’s 
idea of ‘Self-sacrifice’ expressed in the significant lines: 


Und was der ganzen Menschheit zugeteilt ist, 

Will ich in meinem Innern selbst geniessen, 

Mit meinem Geist das Héchst’ und Tiefste greifen, 
Ihr Wol und Weh auf meinen Busen hiufen, 

Und so mein eigen Selbst zu ihrem Selbst erweitern— 











Goebel 
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not only are we reminded of Schiller’s ““Embracing of the 
whole of nature’ in Faust’s famous prayer to the Earth spirit, 
but, above all, do we feel the remarkable inner relationship of the 
two documents in the striving of the two extraordinary minds 
to wring from the deity its innermost secrets and to attain 
Godlikeness. If I may be permitted, therefore, to call, with all 
due reservations, the ‘Theosophie’ Schiller’s Faust, I am not 
unmindful of the vital difference in the two productions and 
their authors. Faust-Goethe’s wrestling with God is, in the 
last analysis, individualistic, if not egoistic, while Schiller, in 
the same supreme effort never loses sight of his fellowmen, in 
fact considers the attainment of the final goal of Godlikeness 
possible only in community with his feliowmen. What he wrote 
to Kérner during the early days of tiieir friendship remained 
the loadstar of his entire life: “‘Verbriiderung der Geister ist 
der unfehlbarste Schliissel zur Wahrheit, einzeln kénnen wir 
nichts.” It is not through titanic defiance that the author of 
the “‘Theosophie’ strives to become like God, nor is it his aim 
“schaffend Gétterleben zu geniessen” like Faust, but it is through 
love, die Anziehung der Geister, that he wishes to ascend to the 
deity. 

Summing up the philosophical results of the Theosophie, 
he says: “Seid vollkommen, wie eurer Vater im Himmel 
vollkommen ist, sagt der Stifter unseres Glaubens. Die 
schwache Menschheit erblasste bei diesem Gebote, darum er- 
klirte er sich deutlicher: liebet euch unter einander.’’ Such 
all-embracing universal love presupposes, however, a belief in 
the innate greatness of the soul, that is one of the essential 
characteristics of Schiller as well as of German idealism since 
Klopstock. 

No better proof for the fact that the lofty ethical character 
of Schiller’s philosophy remained in its roots the same after the 
study of Kant, than the distich ‘“Giite und Grdésse.’ 


Nur zwei Tugenden gibts. O wiren sie immer vereinigt! 
Immer die Giite auch gross, immer die Grésse auch gut. 


Jutius GoEBEL 




















THE REPUTATION OF THE ‘METAPHYSICAL POETS’ 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


I 


The opinions of later ages concerning the works of literary 
men who in their own times have achieved considerable popular- 
ity are always an interesting field of study, for they form a 
valuable index to the growth of taste and critical theory. A 
comparison of the attitudes of the earlier seventeenth century 
and of the Restoration towards the group of so-called ‘Meta- 
physical Poets’ (comprising, as its chief members, Donne, 
Cowley, Cleveland, Carew, Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan, and 
Quarles') will show how long traditional ideas will persist and 
how slowly, yet steadily, new ones will make their way. Inves- 
tigation will also reveal that for virtually all readers and critics 
of the time except Dryden—and for him only dimly—a ‘Meta- 
physical’ school of poets did not exist, either by that name or 
by any other.? For this reason a study of the reputation of the 
Metaphysicals during the seventeenth century may naturally 
be broken up into a study of individuals rather than of a group, 
especially since the criticisms and allusions themselves were 


‘ These are the poets who have been most frequently named as members 
of the group, altho certain of them are definitely excluded by some critics. 
Other poets, such as Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Henry King, might be 
added. 

? Dryden of course was, unconsciously, responsible for originating the term, 
altho Samuel Johnson must assume the doubtful honor of popularizing it. See 
my article, “The Term “Metaphysical Poets” before Johnson,’ M. L. N., XXX- 
VII (1922), 11-17. 

The sources from which all seventeenth century poetry developed were 
‘themselves widely dispersed in both material and style; and altho critics with 
logical and systematic minds have distinguished three main groups of early 
seventeenth century poets, these three—the Classicists, the Spenserians, and 
the Metaphysicals—sprang from the same roots and their writings were fre- 
quently contanfinated by one another. Medievalism, classicism, scholasticism, 
Petrarchism, concettism, Euphuism—all these and many others may be found 
at times and in varying degrees in almost any of the poets before the Restor- 
ation. Any classifying critic must therefore base his organization upon the 
stress and proportion of these various qualities in the ‘schools’ which he may 
distinguish. There was no definite genealogical tree which produced a family 
of Metaphysical poets. 
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more or less isolated and (again with the exception of Dryden 
and one or two others) were also usually made by persons with 
practically no critical principles or standards of judgment. 
As time advanced, a perception of certain common qualities 
in the work of these poets—qualities which to some extent war- 
ranted considering them as a body—increased, but the idea did 
not have much currency until the eighteenth century and after. 
The seventeenth century was still too near to get the necessary 
perspective. 
II 


Before the Restoration, the history of Donne’s reputation 
may be briefly condensed as follows: The first important ex- 
pression of opinion is to be found in Ben Jonson’s conversa- 
tions with Drummond of Hawthornden (1618), in which the 
former went on record as esteeming Donne “the first poet 
in the world in some things,”’ as asserting that “‘Done, for not 
keeping of accent, deserved hanging,’ and as stating that 
“Done, . . . for not being understood, would perish.’’* 
Next, Carew’s elegy (1633), upon Donne, one of his masters 
(Jonson himself being the other), contains a sympathetic and 
very valuable account of what Carew thought Donne had 
tried to do for English poetry: 

Thou hast . . . open’d Us a Mine 

Of rich and pregnant phansie, drawne a line 

Of masculine expression . . 

But thou art gone, and thy strict lawes will be 
Too hard for Libertines in Poetry. 

They will repeale the goodly exil’d traine 

Of gods and goddesses, which in thy just raigne 
Were banish’d nobler Poems, now, with these 
The silenc’d tales o’ th’ Metamorphoses 

Shall stuffe their lines, and swell the windy Page, 
Till Verse refin’d by thee, in this last Age, 
Turn ballad rime, Or those old Idolls bee 
Ador’d againe, with new apostasie ... . ° 


* This passage, apparently the first registered criticism of Donne’s versifica- 
tion, touches on a phase of his reputation which I have treated at some length 
in ‘The Reputation of John Donne as Metrist,’ Sewanee Review, XXX (1922), 
1-12, and which I shall therefore omit here. 

*See Notes of Ben Jonson’s Conversations with William Drummond of 
Hawthornden (London, 1842), passim. 

5 See Grierson’s ed. of Donne (Oxford, 1912), I, 378-80. 
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To Carew’s mind, then, Donne was a reformer in both subject 
matter and style, as well as a conscious innovator in versification. 
Finally, the last important material on Donne before 1660 
occurs in Walton’s ‘Life’ (1640). Here, altho showing by his 
emphasis on Donne’s religious career that Donne, like several 
more of the Metaphysicals, was known to many people for other 
reasons than his poetry, Walton singled out for prominent 
treatment his “sharp wit and high fancy” and “his choice meta- 
phors,”’ which show “‘that both nature and all the arts joined to 
assist him with their utmost skill.’* These same ‘conceits’ 
thus stressed by Walton still compose the chief characteristic 
of the Metaphysical style to the superficial reader.’ 

The statement made above concerning the phases of Donne’s 
reputation is borne out by the first of the Restoration biogra- 
phical collections, Bishop Thomas Fuller’s Worthies (1662), 
which failed entirely to mention Donne’s poetry, altho styling 
him ‘‘one of excellent wit.’”* The only mention of Donne in 
Pepys, too, was concerned with his entering “into orders.’ 

John Aubrey’s Brief Lives, written during the period 1669-96, 
altho displaying no literary or critical power, still mentioned 
Donne several times as a poet as well as the Dean of St. Paul’s.' 
Edward Phillips, however, was more specific in his Theatrum 
Poetarum Anglicanorum (1675), where he combined the views 
of Jonson and Walton on Donne: 

John Donne . . . accomplished himself with the politer kind of Learning 

; and frequented good company, to which the sharpness of his wit, and 
gaiety of fancy, rendered him not a little grateful: in which state of life he 
composed his more brisk and youthful poems, which are rather commended 
for the height of fancy and acuteness of the conceit, than for the smoothness of 
the verse .... .. . and as of an eminent poet he became a much more 


®* Walton, The Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson 
(Boston and Cambridge, 1832), 1,78. 

7 Walton’s Lives were of course very popular all thru the Restoration and 
were frequently reprinted. Walton also alluded to Donne in his Compleat 
Angler (Londou, 1653; Facsimile, 1889), p. 184. Other pre-Restoration ref- 
erences to Donne may be found in Cowley’s 1656 preface (Grosart’s ed., Edin- 
burgh, 1881), I, cxxviii, and in H. Mfoseley]’s ‘To the Reader’ (1659), in 
Suckling’s Works (London and N. Y., 1910), p. 269. 

8 Fuller, Hist. of the Worthies of Engl. (London, 1860), II, 381-2. 

® See entry for May 28, 1668, Diary and Corres. (London, 1882-3), III, 452. 

© Aubrey, ‘Brief Lives,’ chiefly of Contemporaries (Oxford, 1898), I, 59, 
68, 307, 308, 313, 418; II, 14, 50, n. 4. 
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eminent Preacher, so he rather improved than relinquished his poetical fancy, 
only converting it from human and worldly to divine and heavenly subjects." 


The next of the biographers, William Winstanley, produced 
two hack compilations, England’s Worthies (1684) and The 
Lives of the Most Famous English Poets (1687). In the first of 
these, all the space devoted to Donne’s poetry in an eleven 
page life was one sentence taken from Walton, without acknow- 
ledgment; the account also mentioned Donne’s prose work on 
suicide, Biathanatos.“ In the second collection the passage 
was merely a mosaic based on Walton and Phillips, but in it 
Winstanley did manage to strike off the phrase, ““This pleasant 
Poet, painful Preacher, and pious Person,”’ and to quote from 
Donne’s ‘Hymn to God the Father’.” 

Two other well-known biographical works containing 
material on the Metaphysicals appeared in the last decade of 
the century. Langbaine’s Dramatick Poets (1691) held a ref- 
erence to Donne’s Latin verses on Volpone, but no criticism.™ 
The Athenae Oxonienses (1691-2 ff.) and the Fasti assembled 
by the antiquarian Anthony 4 Wood also contained several 
references to Donne, but only one of even the slightest impor- 
tance. In this, Wood told how Donne, “a person sometimes 
noted for his divinity, knowledge in several languages and other 
learning, . . . continued there [Lincoln’s Inn] two years in 
exercising his poetical faculty.” Altho Wood then went on 


1 Phillips, Theat. Poet. (Geneva, 1824), II, 2-3. 

#2 Winstanley, Worthies (London, 1684), pp. 386-7. 

8 Winstanley, Lives (London, 1687), pp. 117-21. For other references 
about this time to Donne as preacher, poet, and wit, see the Worthies, pp. 371, 
400; the ‘Advertizement’ to Oldham’s Works (London, 1684), p. a2/b; Temple’s 
‘Upon the Gardens of Epicurus’ (1685), Works (Edinburgh, 1754), I, 214; 
and ‘Preface’ to second part of Waller’s Poems (1690), in Fenton’s ed. (London, 
1744), p. 289. Sir Thomas Pope Blount quoted this passage (attributed to 
Atterbury), with others by earlier biographers of Donne, in his ‘Characters and 
Censures,’ De Re Poetica (London, 1694), pp. 67-69. Sir John Evelyn, in an 
undated letter to Lord Spencer, had mentioned Donne and Bacon as almost the 
only Englishmen to publish any “tolerable” familiar epistles, altho Evelyn’s 
wife (May 21, 1668) had written that Donne “falls short in his letters of the 
praises some give him” (Evelyn’s Diary and Corres., London, 1881, III, 294; 
IV, 10). Evelyn also saw a medal of Donne among the ecclesiastics in the 
Earl of Clarendon’s collection (ib., Aug. 12, 1689, III, 301); on the other hand, 
Clarendon’s medal of Cowley was placed among the poets. 

4 Langbaine, Account of the English Dramatick Poets (Oxford, 1691), pp 
297-8. 
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to give a rather complete account of Donne’s writings in both 
verse and prose, he said nothing of critical value.™ Again, 
however, the emphasis and proportion are typical of the 
Restoration estimate of Donne. The statements of nearly all 
of these biographers, moreover, must be considered of import- 
ance not so much because of the critical authority and prin- 
ciples of the writers themselves as because of the reading public 
they came from and also served. As Dr. Johnson said of 
Langbaine, Borrichitus, and Rapin, it will not be easily imagined 
that they had accurately read all they criticized, but such 
performances are still useful since they commonly echo “the 
voice of fame and transmit the general suffrage of mankind 
when they have no particular motive to suppress it.’ 

One of the few writers to remember Donne’s love poetry 
was William Walsh, whose attack on the verses of Donne, 
Cowley, Waller, and Suckling in his Letters and Poems, Amorous 
and Gallant (1692), provoked Charles Gildon’s ‘Essay at a 
Vindication of the Love-Verses of Cowley and Waller’ (1694)." 
Walsh allowed Donne to have the most “copious fancy”’ pos- 
sible and the greatest “reach of wit,” but for some unknown 
reason could not imagine him, or any of the others, “to have 
been a very great lover.” 

For the general reader, then, the tradition of Donne’s repu- 
tation as a poet with great wit and learning, but with much 
harshness, was continued thruout the seventeenth century. 
Few of these later readers, however, perceived much intensity 
of poetic feeling. Donne was also widely (perhaps more widely) 
known as a conspicuous figure in the church. But on the 
whole his influence and popularity were both constantly 
diminishing. These conclusions are borne out by his biblio- 
graphy.'® Donne’s poems were practically all printed post- 
humously, altho a few scattering ones were brought out during 
his lifetime. Between 1633 and 1660 six editions of his com- 


% Wood, Ath. Oxon. (London, 1813-20), IT, 502-5. 

% Johnson, Rambler, No. 93, Feb. 5, 1751. 

17 Walsh, ‘Preface,’ in Chalmers, Works of the English Poets (London, 
1810), VIII, 404; Gildon, ‘Vindication,’ in Durham, Crit. Essays of the XVIIIth 
Cent. (New Haven, 1915), pp. 3-13. Gildon did not treat Donne. 

18 These and all following bibliographical data are based upon the catalogs 
of the British Museum, the Term Catalogues, the bibliographies in the Camb. 
Hist. Engl. Lit., and the various modern editions of the individual poets. 
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plete poetical works appeared, in addition to two of his Juvenilia. 
On the other hand, only one complete edition appeared during 
the Restoration—in 1669. The satires, however, were brought 
out in 1662." 


Abraham Cowley was unquestionably the most popular of 
the poets here to be discussed, especially during the Restoration, 
altho Cleveland might perhaps dispute the position with him 
in the middle of the century. For this reason, and also on 
account of the peculiarities of his poetry, he deserves more 
complete treatment than can be accorded here.”” It must 
suffice to sketch, in summary, the fortunes of the different classes 
of his work. The general references to this work, unattached 
to any particular class, were overwhelmingly appreciative 
during the Restoration. More specifically, the Latin poetry 
and Anacreontics were also always praised, as were, with a 
few exceptions, the Pindarics. The Mistress and some of the 
other lyrics, because of their over-abundant wit, were the first 
works to be attacked with much vigor, but even they found 
defenders. The epic Davideis was enjoyed and admired by 
most readers. The plays were not widely read, but were always 
mentioned favorably, and were acted at several different times. 
The essays and prose—remarkable to state—received little 
attention at first. By the end of the century, however, some 
general criticism had set in, centering, as in the case of Donne, 
upon wit and versification. 


John Cleveland, like Cowley, was famous as a Loyalist as 
well as a poet. For instance, a letter of November 10, 1655, 
sending him from Newark to Yarmouth for trial after his 
capture, stated that ‘Mr. Cleveland is a person of great abili- 
ties, and so able to do the greater disservice." Regarding 
his poetical attainments and style, no better one of his ad- 
mirers can be summoned than Fuller, who eulogized them thus: 

A general artist, pure Latinist, exquisite orator, and (which was his master- 
piece) eminent poet. His epithets were pregnant with metaphors, carrying 

* There were various editions of his sermons, miscellaneous prose, Wa!ton’s 
‘Life’, etc., during both periods, but of these no account is taken here. 

2° For an extensive analysis of this topic, see my article on ‘The Repu- 
tation of Abraham Cowley (1660-1800),’ P. M. L. A., XXXVIIT (1923), 
589-641. 

1 Thurloe, State Papers (London, 1742), IV, 184-5. 
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in them a difficult plainness, difficult at the hearing, plain at the considering 
thereof. His lofty fancy may seem to stride from the top of one mountain to 
the top of another, so making to itself a constant level and champaign of 
continued elevations. 

Such who have Clevelandized, endeavouring to imitate his masculine style, 
could never go beyond the hermophrodite, still betraying the weaker sex in 
their deficient conceits. Some distinguish between the vein and strain of poetry, 
making the former to flow with facility, the latter pressed with pains, and forced 
with industry. Master Cleveland’s poems do partake of both, and are not to 
be less valued by the reader, because most studied by the writer thereof.” 


This was the way in which a man like Fuller, who prided 
himself on his own wit, was spurred to emulation by the peculiar 
wit of Cleveland. But he apparently saw no relation between 
it and the wit of Donne, for instance, or of Cowley. 

On the other side stood the much more discriminating class 
of critics like Andrew Marvell, who wrote his ‘Loyal Scot. By 
Cleveland’s Ghost’ as a satire on the ‘Rebel Scot,’ one of Cleve- 
land’s own most noted satires. Elysium had had a most 
favorable and desirable effect on the poet: 

Much had he cured the tumour of his vein, 
He judged more clearly now and saw more plain; 
For those soft airs had tempered every thought, 


Since of wise Lethe he had drunk a draught .... ” 


Evelyn, too, in a letter of June 20, 1665, concerning the improve- 
ment of the English tongue, used Cleveland’s vocabulary as an 
instance of affectation and of expressions in vogue only in the 
university.* David Lloyd, author of two biographical collec- 
tions, similarly asserted, but in commendation, that Cleveland 
owed “the heaving of his natural fancy, by choicest elegancies 
in Greek and Latin, more elegantly Englished, (an exercise he 
improved much by,) to Mr. Vines, there school-master.’™ 
Lloyd’s account of Cleveland in his State-Worthies (1666) had 
been based almost entirely on Fuller,?* but his account in the 
later Memoirs added even to Fuller: 


* Fuller, op. cit., I1, 240-1. 

3 Marvell, Poems (London and N. Y., 1898), pp. 126-32. 

* Evelyn, op. cit., IIT, 161. 

* Lloyd, Memoirs of ... Those . . . That Suffered . . . for the Prot- 
eslant Religion (London, 1668), p. 617; quoted by New and General Biog. Dict. 
(London, 1784), ITT, 468, [B]. 

*% Lloyd, Stale-Worthies (London, 1766), IT, 504 ff. 
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He was a general Artist, and a universal Scholar, that had the patience 
to squeeze all the proper Learning that had any coherence with it into each 
fancy, which ran like the soul it dwelled in in a minute, through the whole 
Circle both of Sciences and Languages, by the strength of an exercised memory 
that conned out of books all it read; Mr. Cleveland reckoned himself to know 
just as much as he remembered, his fancy in his elaborate Pieces of Poetry, 
wherein he excelled, summing whole books into a Metaphor, and whole Meta- 
phors into an Epithete.... 


Again, in its stress on learning, thought, and figures, Lloyd’s 
description of Cleveland’s style has a Metaphysical application, 
but Lloyd, too, failed to relate Cleveland to any of his pre- 
decessors or contemporaries. 

Edward Phillips, however, dared to raise a dissenting voice 
to such verdicts as Lloyd’s, for he wrote ironically as follows: 

John Cleaveland, a notable high-soaring witty loyalist of Cambridge, 
whose verses in the time of the Civil War begun to be in great request both 
for their wit and zeal to the King’s cause . . . . In fine, so great a man hath 
Cleaveland been in the estimation of the generality, in regard his conceits were 
out of the common road, and wittily far-fetched, that grave men in outward 
appearance have not spared in my hearing to affirm him the best of English 


poets: and let them think so still, who ever please, provided it be made no article 
of faith.*8 


It was against irony of this kind—perhaps partly inspired by 
political animosity—that Bishop Lake and Samuel Drake, 
editors of Clievelandi Vindiciae (1677), directed their shafts, 
which contrasted the unfair treatment of Cleveland with that 
of Randolph and Cowley and charged jealousy to those who 
would not allow him the reputation of wit and fancy at all, 
because they could not equal him.”® 

Aubrey, in 1679-80, did not commit himself farther than to 
say that in college Cleveland “was more taken notice of for 
his being an eminent disputant, then a good poet’’.*® Winstan- 
ley, however, followed the older tradition. He first exclaimed: 
“Dons and Cleavelands Poems, how have they whipt and pedde- 
tized the other Locusts of Poetry? thus a true Diamond is to 
esteemed above heaps of Bristol-Stones.’’** Then he went 


*? Memoirs, p. 617; quoted by Berdan, ed. of Cleveland (N. Y., 1903), p. 55. 
*8 Phillips, op. cit., Il, 26-27. 
*° Berdan, op. cit., p. 254. 
% Aubrey, op. cit., I, 174. 
Winstanley, Worthies, p. a. 
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to describe “This eminent person, the Wit of our Age” by 
borrowing virtually all of his ideas from Fuller, and by ending 
his account with the verses of Edward Martin and of “Mr. 
A. B.,”’ which praised Cleveland’s satires and his ‘“‘close-wrought 
sense.’ In his second collection he expanded the same ideas 
and gave, for a “taste of the Loftiness of his stile,” a passage 
’ from ‘Smectymnuus.”* 

In spite of some rather bitter attacks by the discriminating, 
Cleveland thus preserved much of his fame among the biog- 
raphers thru the century. Indeed, Wood in 1691-2 called him 
the ‘‘most noted poet of his time” in describing his burial in 
1658, and found no fault with the public verdict.“ Cleveland’s 
activities as a Royalist had recommended him to some people 
as a man of affairs, and condemned him with others of opposite 
sympathies. He was best known as a popular satirist. From 
the beginning of the Restoration, however, his intricate, twisted 
wit had established him with the better critics as a sort of prov- 
erb in bad poetry. 

Bibliographical facts again follow the course of reputation. 
About twenty complete or partial editions of Cleveland had 
appeared before 1668,*° the year of Bishop Sprat’s edition and 
famous life of Cowley. After 1668, editions of Cleveland’s 
works came out in 1677, 1687, and 1699; editions of the poems 
alone in 1669; and of single poems in 1694 and 1699. 


The reputation of Thomas Carew, all of whose works 
reflected his courtier’s training and career, underwent some- 
what different modifications. In 1637 his fellow Cavalier, 
Suckling, had written thus in his ‘Session of the Poets’: 


Tom Carew was next, but he had a fault 

That would not well stand with a laureat; 

His muse was hide-bound, and th’issue of’s brain 
Was seldom brought forth but with trouble and pain. 


All that were present there did agree, 
A laureat muse should be easy and free, 


® Jb., pp. 577-83. Other quotations from Cleveland may be found on pp. 
425, 436-7, 463. 

8 Lives, pp. 172-9. 

* Wood, Ath. Oxon., III, 454. For other references, see III, 622; IV, 131. 

% For a more extended discussion, see Berdan’s ed., Appendixes C and D; 
also Saintsbury, Minor Pocts of Caroline Period (Oxford, 1921), III, 6 ff. 
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Yet sure ’twas not that, but "twas thought that, his grace 
Consider’d, he was well he had a cup-bearer’s place.** 


Suckling’s doggerel here, however, did not represent later 
opinion— and probably only a part of contemporary opinion. 
Lord Herbert, speaking of events in 1619, but writing about 
1643, made use of the common phrase to describe Carew: 
“that excellent wit, the King’s Carver.’’®’ 

Lord Clarendon, about 1668, produced a character sketch 
of the friend of his youth, Carew, which was approved by the 
verdict of many later writers. Carew, wrote Clarendon in 
part, 
was a person of pleasant and facetious wit, and made many poems, (es- 
pecially in the amorous way), which for the sharpness of the fancy, and the 
elegancy of the language in which that fancy was spread, were at least equal, 
if not superior to any of that time. 


It was the commendation of Edward Phillips, however, which 
was destined to be copied by many later writers. According 
to Phillips, 

Thomas Carew . . . was reckoned among the chiefest of his time for delicacy 
of wit and poetic fancy; by the strength of which his extant Poems still 
maintain their fame amidst the curious of the present age.** 


Winstanley, in 1686, reproduced the passage almost ver- 
batim,*” and Wood did the same thing, adding a few words 
about Carew’s masque, Coelum Britannicum, to a conven- 
tional account of his life as a favorite courtier.’ Indeed, 
Carew’s verse was so highly esteemed by those who knew it 
(altho they were not many) that Phillips, in seeking a way to 
praise the “charming sweetness” of Edmund Waller, could do 
no more than say that Waller was “not inferior to Carew him- 
self."** The publisher of Waller’s poems in 1690, however, 
followed only halfheartedly in this path, asserting that Waller 


* Suckling, Works (London and N. Y., 1910), pp. 10-11. 

** Edward Herbert, of Cherbury, Autobiography (ed. S. Lee, London, 1865), 
pp. 190, 198. The original reads “Thomas Caage,” but Lee conjectures “Carew”’ 
on the facts. 

8 Clarendon, Life, etc. (Oxford, 1827), I, 40-41; first publ., 1759. 

8 Phillips, op. cit., IT, 14. 

*° Winstanley, Lives, pp. 169-70. 

*! Wood, Ath. Oxon., I, 657-8. 

* Phillips, op. cit., IT, 31. 
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first polished the English tongue, but confessing that Suckling 
and Carew ‘“‘wrote some few things smoothly enough: but. . . 
all they did in this kind was not very considerable.’ Blount 
copied this passage in 1694.“ 

Aubrey did no more than to show a knowledge of Carew 
by quoting from him.“ Langbaine, however, probably because 
Carew’s masque-writing brought him into his field of dramatic 
history, apparently knew him well. He listed Coelum Britan- 
nicum in his Momus Triumphans (1688), and three years 
later composed a life, which told how Carew’s “‘several Poems, 
Songs, and Sonnets . . . are received with good Esteem by the 
Wits of this Age.’”’ He also printed Suckling’s verses, but took 
their author to task for hasty judgment, and suggested substitut- 
ing Davenant’s stanzas in their place: 


Not but thy Verses are as smooth and high 

As Glory, Love, and Wine from Wit can raise; 

But now the Devil take such Destiny! 

What should commend them, turns to their dis praise. 


Thy Wits chief Virtue, is become its Vice; 
For every Beauty thou hast rais’d so high, 

That now course Faces carry such a Price, 
As must undo a Lover that would buy.” 


Charles Gildon’s continuation of Langbaine in 1699, finally, 
mentioned Carew’s biography, poems, and masque, but gave 
no criticism.** 

Carew thus achieved part of his reputation from his cour- 
tier’s life and part from his masque; but, most of all, his clever- 
ness of wit and his pleasant versification made him a favorite 
lyricist with the “curious.’”” The relative smallness of this 
group, however, is attested by the fact that, altho three editions 


‘3 ‘Pref.’ to second part of Waller’s Poems, ed. cit., p. 288. 

“ Blount, of. cit., pp. 243-4. 

* Aubrey, op. cii., I, 34. 

“ Langbaine, Momus Triumphans (London, 1688), p. 4a. 

‘7 Langbaine, Dram. Poets, pp. 43-44. Other references to Carew may 
be found on pp. 108, 111, 314, 363, 414. 

8 Gildon, Lives and Chars. of the Engl. Dram. Poets (London, 1699), pp. 14- 
15. Gildon also wrote concerning Cowley (pp. 27-28) that “The works of this 
admirable Author are eminent enough to the Ingenious, so needless to be here 
characteriz’d.” He also gave a short biographical and bibliographical sketch 


of Quarles (p. 114). Both men had written plays. 
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of Carew’s works came out before 1660, only one came out 
during the Restoration—Poems, Songs, and Sonnets; together 
with a Masque (1671). But seemingly no critic, in spite of 
Carew’s elegy on Donne, thought of associating one with 
the other as scholar and master. 


Altho Nicholas Ferrar did not publish George Herbert’s 
Temple until shortly after the latter’s death in 1633, Herbert’s 
reputation as a religious poet was ready and waiting for him. 
In 1634, for instance, a translator of Herbert’s ‘Church Militant’ 
into Latin described his source as the “fountains” of “the 
illustrious Herbertain Muse.’“® It was the piety, however, 
which was always emphasized, rather than the poetry, or the 
style. Herbert’s brother, Lord Herbert, indeed, said not one 
specific word about his brother as a poet, altho he mentioned 
his academic attainments, his position as public orator at 
Cambridge,® and his “English works’—“rare in their kind” — 
which were yet extant.®*' The chief attention, however, was 
devoted to his “most holy and exemplary” life. In the same 
way, Dean Barnabas Oley, in recommending Herbert’s prose 
Priest to the Temple in 1671, pleaded earnestly that the “Com- 
pleat Clergyman” imitate “The Holy Mr. George Herbert” in 
every respect;” and jn 1691-2 Wood wrote about “the pious 
Mr. George Herbert” and about the delight King Charles I 
took in reading his “Divine Poems.””® 

Herbert’s name was mentioned more frequently than any 
other during the seventeenth century in connection with 
the rest of the Metaphysical poets—but not on account of any 
common Metaphysical characteristics. It was the spiritual 
and the divine, found in almost all writers of the age, which 
formed the bond between them. The two other chief Meta- 
physical religious poets, Crashaw and Vaughan, made direct 

«* James Leeke, letter to Sir John Cooke; quoted in Grosart’s ed. of Herbert 
(London, 1874), IT, xxiv. 

5° Many people seemingly knew Herbert for this reason alone; see John 
Hacket (d. 1670), Scrinia Reserata: A Memorial . . . to . . . John Williams, 
D. D. (London, 1693), p. 175; Plume, Life of Bishop Hacket (London, 1675), 
p. v., quoted in Grosart’s Herbert, I, xliii-iv; Aubrey, op. cit., I, 76; etc. 

5t Lord Herbert, op. cit., p. 22. 

® Oley, ‘The Publisher to the Christian Reader,’ in Herbert’s Priest to the 


Temple (London, 1671). 
53 Wood, Ath. Oxon., IV, 824; III, 99. 
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acknowledgment of Herbert’s influence in this sphere. The 
writer of the anonymous ‘Preface to the Reader’ in Crashaw’s 
Steps to the Temple (1648) introduced his theory of the proper 
function of poetry by exclaiming: “‘Here’s Herbert’s second, but 
equal, who hath retriv’d Poetry of late, and return’d it up to its 
Primitive use; Let it bound back to Heavens Gates, whence it 
came.” Vaughan, too, in his own preface to Silex Scintillans 
(1654), after speaking of the purity and piety of true poetry 
in contrast to most of that which was being written, went on: 


The first, that with any effectual success attempted a diversion of this 
foul and overflowing stream, was the blessed man, Mr. George Herbert, whose 
holy life and verse gained many pious Converts, (of whom I am the least) 
and gave the first check to a most flourishing and admired wit of his time., 


In a commendatory poem of 1652, the minor poet Pestil 
contrasted the “prince of wits, illustrious Dunne, Who rapt 
earth round with Love, and was its sun” with the “inter-tissu’d 
Wit and Holiness” in the loves of Herbert and Sandys.® Fuller, 
too, ten years later, emphasized Herbert’s piety, making only 
one comment on his poetry: “But his “Church” (that inimit- 
able piece of poetry) may out-last this in structure.’’® 

Izaac Walton and his friends, however, perhaps give the 
best single body of such opinion. In his first ‘Life’, that of 
Donne, Walton had already indicated his later line of treat- 
ment, in alluding to Donne’s friend, “that mah of primitive 
piety, Mr. George Herbert,” and his book.*” Walton developed 
this idea in his life of Herbert in 1670, telling how when at 
college Herbert resolved that his “poor abilities in poetry shall 
be all and ever consecrated to God’s glory,” and how, of that 


4 ‘Pref.,’ Steps to the Temple (London, 1670), n.p. 

5 Vaughan, in Silex Scintillans (Oxford, 1914), p. 391. This and the forego- 
ing seem to be two of the earliest statements of the superiority of divine over 
secular poetry. They precede even Cowley’s claim, in explanation of his 
Davideis in 1656, to be the first to choose such a subject (as, for an epic writer, 
he apparently was). The most widely known statements of the doctrine, 
however, were not made until the appearance of Blackmore’s poems on Arthur 
(1695 and 1697), Dennis’s Grounds of Criticism in Poetry (1704), Isaac Watts’s 
Poems in 1712, and Addison’s Spectator, No. 453 (1712). See also R. S. Crane, 
‘John Husbands,’ M. L. N., XXXVII (1922), 28-29. 

% Pestil, in Saintsbury, of. cit., I, 328. 

% Fuller, op. cit., III, 550. 

57 Walton, Lives, I, 82. 
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“excellent book,” the Temple, “there have been more than 
twenty thousand... sold since the first impression.’’®* 
Dean Duport, of Peterborough, who, as Walton tells us,°* 
collected and printed many of Herbert’s early verses, described 
the combination of “the wit and the divine in Donne” and of 
“the poet and the priest, In Herbert’s sainted form.’ Dr. 
Samuel Woodford wondered what might have been done by 
Herbert with David’s harp, now unfortunately translated to 
the skies—‘‘Herbert, who did its chords distinctly know, 
More perfectly than any child of verse below.’ Finally, 
Charles Cotton praised Walton’s work, speaking of “reverend 
Donne,” “the whole world’s beloved Donne,” and “soft Her- 
bert,”” who, “with a soul composed of harmonies, Like a sweet 
swan, he warbles as he dies His Maker’s praise, and his own 
obsequies.”’ 

And so it continued with only a slight diminishment up to 
the end of the century. Herbert’s admirers and imitators were 
almost legion. Among them may be placed Dr. Bryan, whose 
Dwelling with God appeared in 1670;* Samuel Speed, whose 
‘Prison Piety’ was dated 1677;" “I. B.,”” who in 1681 attempted 
to change many of the poems to fit the meter of the psalm 
tunes;® Archbishop Leighton (d.1684), whose works contain 
many reminiscences of Herbert, and whose copy of Herbert is 
well annotated; and John Dunton, the first of whose many 
quotations from Herbert, and especially from ‘The Church 
Porch,’ was made in 1699.7 Dunton was also very possibly the 
author of a recommendation of good religious reading for a 
young lady; this recommendation appeared in his Athenian 
Mercury for October 4, 1693, and included ‘“David’s Psalms, 
Sandys’ and Woodford’s Versions, Lloyd’s Canticles, Cowley’s 


58 Jb., II, 149, 211, etc. 

® 7., TI, 155. 

6° Quoted in A. Young’s ‘Live of Walton,’ Lives, I, xxxi-ii. 

®t Woodford, 7b., IT, 131. 

® Cotton, ib., I, 10-13. 

* Bryan, described by Grosart in his ed. of Herbert, II, cxii. 

* Speed, 7b., I, Ixvi-viii. 

% “T. B.”, mss.; described by Grosart, I, xxv-vi. 

6 Leighton, 7b., IT, cxxxii-vii. 

67 Dunton, ‘Conversation in Ireland,’ Life and Errors (London, 1705). | 
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Davideis, Sir J. Davis’s Nosce Teipsum, Herbert's and Crashaw’s 
Poems, Milion’s Paradices, and (if you have Patience) Wesley’s 
Life of Christ.” 

Very few readers, however, paid any critical attention to 
Herbert’s style, or if they did they used the term ‘wit’ in its 
broadest and loosest senses. Edward Phillips, it is true, 
characterized Herbert’s wit as “florid,” but he did not explain 
his epithet, quickly passing on to his author’s career and his 
“so generally known and approved poems, entitled The 
Temple.’ Winstanley, as usual, copied the passage. Richard 
Baxter, in 1681, summed up the religious attitude of a very 
large section of the Restoration public when he defended his 
preference of Herbert to Cowley thus: 

But I must confess, after all, that, next the Scripture Poems, there are 
none so savoury to me as Mr. GEORGE HERBERT’S. _I know that Cowley 
and others far excel HERBERT in wit and accurate composure; but . . . HER- 
BERT speaks to God like a man that really believeth in God, and whose business 
in the world is most with Ged: heart-work and heaven-work make up his book.” 


Among a group famed for their piety, then, Herbert stood 
out as the chief, both in his life and in his writings. His life, 
in fact, many times overshadowed his writings, and was some- 
times instrumental in recommending his prose to notice. In 
his poetry, most readers perceived nothing but his devotion; 
two or three others, however, discovered his “‘florid” wit without 
voicing any decided objection to it. There can, indeed, be no 
dispute about Herbert’s popularity. An “eighth” edition 
of The Temple was published in 1660 (altho two issues of a 
“seventh” had appeared about 1656), and others followed in 
1667, 1674, 1679, and 1695. A collection of Select Hymns was 
also based on these in 1697. 


Herbert’s self-styled disciple, Crashaw, was far less widely 
known. To some people he merely represented apostasy from 
the Church of England. Dr. John Bargrave, however, wrote 
a short, but sympathetic, account of Crashaw’s conversion 
and treatment at Rome.” Prynne, on the other hand, let his 


$8 Phillips, op. cit., 11, 24-25. 

*® Winstanley, Lives, pp. 160-1. 

70 Baxter, ‘Pref.’ to Poetical Fragmenis; quoted by Grosart, II, cx. 

” Bargrave, Pope Alex. the Seventh and the College of Cardinals (Camden 
Soc., 1867), p. 37. 
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hatred of Crashaw as a renegade color his critical as well as 
his moral and theological views, for in 1653 he made “the poor 
small poet Crashaw” out to be a sycophant, now “conversing 
with himself in verse, and admiring the birth of his own braine,”’ 
and railing “satirically and bitterly at true religion in 
verse... ™ 
It was always Crashaw the religious poet who was admired 

or blamed (altho usually the blame was represented merely by 
silence); his secular works were seldom mentioned. Clement 
Barksdale, in 1651, had drawn his own inspiration from Herbert 
and Crashaw: 

When unto Herbert’s Temple I ascend 

By Crashaw’s Steps, I do resolve to mend 

My lighter verse, and my low notes to raise, 

And in high accent sing my Maker’s praise.” 
Phillips briefly called Crashaw “a devout pourer forth of his 
divine raptures and meditations, in smooth and pathetic 
verse,”’ and listed the three parts of his poems, Steps to the 
Temple, The Delights of the Muses, and Carmen Deo Nostro.™ 
Winstanley in 1684 incidentally described Crashaw as “the 
second Herbert of our late Times,’ and in 1686 stole once 
more from Phillips. The poems of this “devout Poet, the 
Darling of the Muses,”’ he went on, 


consist of three parts the first entituled, Steps to the Temple, being for the most 
part Epigrams upon several passages of the New Testament, charming the 
ear with a holy Rapture. The Second part, The delights of the Muses, or Poems 
upon several occasions, both English and Latin; such rich pregnant Fancies 
as shewed his Breast to be filled with Phoebean Fire. The third and last part 
Carmen Deo nostro, being hymns and other sacred Poems . . . , all of which 
bespeak him, 


The learned Author of Immortal Strains.” 


Wood’s account, lastly, is somewhat more interesting than usual. 
After telling how Crashaw had been befriended by Cowley, 


= Prynne, Legenda Lignea, p. cxxxviii; quoted by Grosart in his ed. of 
Crashaw (London, 1872 3), II, I-li. 
7 Barksdale, ‘Nympha Libethris’; quoted by Grosart, II, Ixxv. 
% Phillips, op. cit., II, 23-24. 
% Winstanley, Worthies, p. 373. 
% Winstanley, Lives, pp. 161-2. 
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Wood gave the following pretty narration of the former’s 
poetry: 

Before he left England he wrote certain poems, which were entit. Steps to 
the Temple, because in the temple of God, under his wing, he led his life, in 
St. Mary’s church near to Peter house before-mention’d. . . . like a primitive 
saint, he offer’d more prayers in the night, than others usually offer in the 
day ... . To the said Steps are joined other poems entit. The Delights of 
the Muses, wherein are several Latin poems; which tho’ of a more humane 
mixture, yet they are sweet, as they are innocent. He hath also written Car- 
men Deo nostro, being hymns and other sacred poems, addressed to the countess 
of Denbigh.”’ 


To summarize—to some ‘Anglican readers Crashaw was 
thus notorious because of his conversion to Roman Catho- 
licism. He was not so widely known as Herbert, altho often 
linked with him, but was usually praised for his religious 
fervor, his wit, and his smoothness. The decrease in public 
interest is again manifest in editions put forth. The Latin 
Epigrams, etc., appeared in 1634, 1670, and 1682; the poems 
in 1646, 1648, 1652, and 1670. The break during the Restora- 
tion speaks for itself. 


The history of Vaughan’s reputation during this period is 
even shorter than that of Carew’s. Most of it, indeed, is 
contained in commendatory poems placed before his works 
by his admirers in the circle of ‘Orinda.’ Dr. Thomas Powell 
(d. 1660) praised Vaughan as 

a young 
Tyrtaeus too, whose sweet persuasive Song 
Can lead our Spirits any way, and move 
To all Adventures: either War or Love... . 
‘Orinda’ herself (d. 1664) wrote a long poem in couplets ‘To 
Mr. Henry Vaughan the Silurist,’ which first flattered his 
Amoret, 


Where thou the best of Unions dost dispense 
Truth cloath’d in Wit, and Love in Innocence .. . , 


but then went on to state that it was his ‘“‘sacred Muse” which 


“we admire almost t’Idolatrie.””® Other eulogies prefixed to 
Thalia Rediviva (1678) were by “N. W. Jes. Coll. Oxon.,” 


™ Wood, Fasti, in Ath. Oxon., IV, 5. 
78 Powell, in Vaughan’s Works (ed. cit.), I, 598. 
7° Mrs. K. Phillips, ib., II, 597-8, 
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which spoke of the “vast America’ of Vaughan’s wit, and by 
“T. W.,” with many allusions and comparisons, but considerable 
vagueness. *° 

Outside of these friendly glorifications, Vaughan seems to 
have been practically passed over even in his own day (he died 
in 1695). Aubrey wrote: “There are two Vaughans, twinnes, 
both very ingeniose and writers. One writt a poeme called 
Olor Iscanus (Henry Vaughan, the first-borne), and another 
book of Divine Meditations.”* Phillips simply itemized 
“Henry Vaughan, sirnamed Silurist ... ; the author of 
certain English poems, which came forth, anno 1658, under the 
title of Olor Iscanus.”* Wood mentioned Vaughan several 
times, usually as either “the Silurist” or “Olor Iscanus.’’™ 
Finally, he left the most complete extant account in his notes, 
which were published in 1721: “Henry Vaughan, called the 
Silurist, . . . followed the pleasant paths of poetry and 
philology, became noted for his ingenuity, and published 
several specimens thereof, of which his Olor Iscanus was most 
valued.” After concluding Vaughan’s biography, Wood then 
listed most of his works, verse and prose.™ 

Vaughan’s following is likewise illustrated by the paucity of 
editions. His poems were collected in 1678 by his friends, in 
spite of the practical failure of his earlier volumes, and were 
published as Thalia Rediviva. The Olor Iscanus, however, 
seems to have been reprinted in 1679. That is about all that is 
heard of Vaughan until the end of the next century. 


Francis Quarles is included in this group both because his 
highly popular religious verse frequently contained Meta- 
physical characteristics, and also because his very well-known 
‘shaped’ verses and emblems represent another phase of the 
Metaphysical tendency to seek ‘similarity in difference’ in the 
most unexpected and surprizing ways.™ Again, however, 


8° Jb., II, 599-600, 600-2 . 

81 Aubrey, op. cit., 11. 268-9. 

% Phillips, op. cit., I, 30. 

% Wood, Ath. Oxon., III, 70, 508, 1066; IV, 62, 714. 

* 7b., IV, 425-6. 

% Herbert laid himself open to attack on the same score, and received 
some of it in the next century. One of the few passages during the seventeenth 
century which might be construed as referring to Herbert as a writer of ‘shaped’ 
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a simple summary must suffice. Quarles produced prolifically 
all thru his life, and his work continued to sell in the same 
proportion until long after his death, in the face of strongly 
ironical criticism by Phillips and others. His name, however, 
like that of Cleveland, soon became a synonym for bad poetry 
to the literati, but, as Phillips put it, he himself persisted in 
remaining “the darling of our plebeian judgments” until 
almost the end of the century.*7 As Pomfret said in 1699, 
“To please every one, would be a new thing; and to write so 
as to please nobody, would be as new: for even Quarles and 
Withers have their admirers.’’* 


In general, then, it may be said that the poets now called 
‘Metaphysical’ were still well-known during the Restoration, 
but that they had critics as well as admirers. Practically 
none of the readers considered so far, either critical or admiring, 
were, however, conscious of such a thing as a ‘Metaphysical’ 
school or taste as something different from other schools or 
tastes. The reason is that these readers still shared this taste. 
The only important exception to the generalization is Dryden. 


Iil 


The name of Dryden has been consciously excluded from 
the foregoing discussion, for it is possible, by following the: 
development of his criticisms and allusions alone, to trace the 
slowly growing reaction of the age to Metaphysical poetry and 
at the same time to see with what hesitation even he advanced 
the new ideas. Dryden represents much more precisely than 
the contemporary biographers and minor writers the true spirit 
of the period in its strivings to reach logical and safe conclusions 
and in its waverings on the road; for he usually did not simply 





verses is that in Hobbes’s ‘Answer to Davenant’ (1650), in which Hobbes sneers 
at the “‘needlesse difficulty’ of the man who “contrived Verses into the formes 
of an Organ, a Hatchet, an Egg, an Altar, and a paire of Wings” (Spingarn, 
Crit. Essays of Seventeenth Cent. Oxford, 1908, IT, 57). In Underwoods, No. 62, 
however, Ben Jonson had attacked the same practice, which came from the 
minor Greeks. 

% For a more complete treatment of Quarles’s reputation during the 
Restoration and after, see my article on “The Literary Legend of Francis 
Quarles,’ in Mod. Phil., XX (1923). 

87 Phillips, of. cit., II, 25-26. 
88 Pomfret, in Chalmers, VIII, 305. 
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like or dislike, but he did his best to find a reason for what he 
liked or disliked. Moreover, Dryden was responsible for 
yoking Cowley with Donne as another writer who “affects the 
metaphysics,” and so became involuntarily the christener of 
a ‘school’ whose existence he only vaguely realized. It must be 
remembered, too, that much of Dryden’s own early work, such 
as the ‘Stanzas on Cromwell,’ was greatly influenced by the 
style of the Metaphysicals. 

Certain of the Metaphysicals, however, Dryden apparently 
did not know at all, or at least he did not comment on them. 
These poets were Carew, and the religious writers, Crashaw, 
Vaughan, and, probably, Herbert. His only reference to 
Herbert is merely an inferential one in Mac Flecknoe (1682), 
where he advised Shadwell to settle in “‘acrostic land,” in which 
he might ‘“‘wings display and altars raise, And torture one poor 
word ten thousand ways.’’** Whether or not Dryden had 
Herbert’s ‘shaped’ verses of ‘Easter Wings’ and ‘The Altar’ 
in mind, it is at least certain that he committed himself against 
all such artificial devices, whether handled by Herbert or 
Quarles or Shadwell. 

Quarles he seems to have mentioned only once—slightingly, 
in 1697: “Rhyme is certainly a constraint even to the best 
poets, and those who make it with most ease; though perhaps 
I have as little reason to complain of that hardship as any man, 
excepting Quarles and Withers.” 

It is in connection with the remainder of the Metaphysicals, 
however, that Dryden’s ideas are really valuable. One man in 
whose defense he from the beginning could say nothing, was 
Cleveland. In the essay on ‘Dramatic Poesy’ (1668), he had 
defined the style of an unnamed bad poet as depending often 
on “a catachresis or Clevelandism, wresting and torturing a 
word into another meaning.” Later in the same essay he 
expanded the same idea, comparing Cleveland’s satires with 
Donne’s to the former’s great discomfiture: 


The not observing this rule [obtruding a new word on one’s readers] is 
that which the world has blamed in our satyrist, Cleveland: to express a thing 
hard and unnaturally, is his new way of elocution. ’Tis true, no poet but may 
sometimes use a catachresis: Virgil does it—. . . But to do this always, and 


8° Dryden, Poet. Works (Boston and N. Y., 1908), p. 137. 
% Dryden, ‘Ded. of Aeneis,’ Dram. Essays (ed. Ker, Oxford, 1900), IT, 220-1. 
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never be able to write a line without it, though it may be admired by some 
few pedants, will not pass upon those who know that wit is best conveyed to 
us in the most easy language; and is most to be admired when a great thought 
comes dressed in words so commonly received, that it is understood by the 
meanest apprehensions . . . : but we cannot read a verse of Cleveland’s 
without making a face at it, as if every word were a pill to swallow: he gives us 
many times a hard nut to break our teeth, without a kernel for our pains. So 
that there is this difference betwixt his Satires and doctor Donne’s; that the 
one gives us deep thoughts in common language, though rough cadence; the 
other gives us common thoughts in abstruse words ... . ™ 


The comparison with Donne indicates that Dryden at least 
detected a superficial similarity in their style, altho he did not 
press the point. 

In the same essay, in comparing modern and ancient epic 
and lyric writers, Dryden characterized three of the chief 
contemporary poets: “. . . nothing so even, sweet, and flowing 
as Mr. Waller; nothing so majestic, so correct, as Sir John 
Denham; nothing so elevated, so copious, and full of spirit as 
Mr. Cowley. . . .”” In this early opinion on Cowley, Dryden 
omitted the important quality of wit, but in 1671 he reverted 
to the subject, quoting Cowley (“who had a greater portion of 
it than any man I know’’) on superfluity of wit, and citing 
Fletcher, Shakespeare, and Ovid as “predecessors” who had 
indulged in such a waste. In 1672, he stated that Cowley’s 
authority was ‘“‘almost sacred’’ to him,“ and in 1676 spoke of 
his “better master Cowley.’ In 1677 he betrayed the attack 
which some were making on Cowley’s odes and Davideis by 
defending them and their images and their “so excellent” 
author,® and in 1680 he wrote at length concerning Cowley’s 
method of translating from foreign languages by “imitation”: 
‘“‘A genius so elevated and unconfinea as Mr. Cowley’s was but 
necessary to make Pindar speak English. . . .”*? In 1683, he 
wrote in a begging letter to Rochester that “’Tis enough for 
one age to have neglected Mr. Cowley and sterv’d Mr. Butler.’ 


* 7b., I, 31, 52. 
* 7b., I, 35. 

% ‘Pref.’ to An Evening’s Love, ib., I, 139-40. 

* “Of Heroic Plays,’ ib., I, 154. 

% ‘Ded. to Aurengzebe,’ Works (ed. Scott and Saintsbury), V, 194. 
* ‘Heroic Poetry and Poetic Licence,’ Dram. Essays, I, 184-8. 

7 ‘Pref.’ to transl. of Ovid’s Epistles, ib., 1, 239-40. 

% Letter to Rochester, Works, XVIII, 104. 
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In 1685 he again analyzed the Pindarics of “our admired 
Cowley,” pointing out that “somewhat of a finer turn and 
more lyrical verse, is yet wanting,” but still maintaining that 
“‘As for the soul of it, which consists in the warmth and vigour 
of fancy, the masterly figures, and the copiousness of imagina- 
tion, he has excelled all others in this kind.’’®® 

Dryden’s most important ideas, however, were not expressed 
until the last decade of the century, when signs of a reaction 
against all the members of the group, usually as individuals, 
but sometimes in pairs, were showing themselves in many 
quarters. The year before penning his influential passage 
about Donne and “metaphysics,” Dryden had styled Donne 
“the greatest wit, tho’ not the greatest poet of our nation.’ 
In the fulsome praise of his dedication to Dorset the next year, 
he continued: 


Donne alone, of all our countrymen, had your talent; but was not happy 
enough to arrive at your versification; and were he translated into numbers, 
and English, he would yet be wanting in the dignity of expression . . . You 
equal Donne in the variety, multiplicity, and choice of thoughts; you excel 
him in the manner and the words. I read you both with the same admiration, 
but not with the same delight. He affects the metaphysics, not only in his 
satires, but in his amorous verses, where nature only should reign . . . ™ 


Farther on in the same essay, he spoke of the influence of 
Horace on Donne, and ended by saying, “I may safely say it 
of this present age, that if we are not so great wits as Donne, 
yet certainly we are better poets.’ Nevertheless, even here 
to a perspicacious reader Dryden’s critical spirit cannot entirely 
conceal his admiration for Donne. New ideas of ‘nature,’ 
‘wit,’ and ‘smoothness’ were making their way; and Dryden 
was in the vanguard of the new movement—Donne’s style 
was out of fashion. 

Included in this same condemnation was Cowley, who 
“copied [Donne] to a fault” in his “speculations of philosophy” 
—“so great a one, in my opinion, that it throws his Mistress 


* ‘Pref.’ to Syloae, Dram. Essays, 1, 263, 267. On p. 269 he adds: “What 
I have said is the general opinion of the best judges, and in a manner has been 
forced from me, by seeing a noble sort of poetry so happily restored by one man, 
and so grossly copied by almost all the rest.” 

100 ‘Ted. of Eleanora,’ Poet. Works, p. 270. 
101 ‘Original and Progress of Satire,’ Dram. Essays, II, 19. 
1 Jd. p. 102. 
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infinitely below his Pindarics and latter compositions, which are 
undoubtedly the best of his poems, and the most correct?” 
Thus Dryden even at this time did not go so far as Mulgrave had 
gone in 1682, in his exposition of the ode: 

Cowley might boast to have perform’d this part, 

Had he with Nature joyn’d the rules of Art; 

But ill expression gives too great Allay 

To that rich Fancy which can ne’re decay. 


In no case, however, did a writer blame Cowley without modify- 
ing his opinion in some way; and generally each man had his 
own modification, which differed from that of the others. The 
Restoration period was certainly not at unity with itself. 

In Dryden’s same essay also occurred one of his two most 
famous passages on Cowley, wherein he described his own con- 
version from the “puerilities” and the “points of wit” in “the 
darling of my youth, the famous Cowley,” caused by a con- 
versation “about twenty years ago” “‘with that noble wit of 
Scotland, Sir George Mackenzie.’”"® Yet even this criticism 
may be discounted considerably when one recalls the various 
comments Dryden had made on Cowley within those twenty 
years, and the ones he was still to make. Indeed, in the next 
year, replying to a letter from John Dennis, which told how the 
latter had deserted Suckling, Cowley, Denham, and Waller 
for Dryden himself,’ he again spoke of the introduction of the 
Pindaric by “our famous Mr. Cowley,” but suggested that 
Dennis try to perfect it and give it its proper regular form.!” 
Indeed, as late as 1697 Dryden insisted that “’tis the utmost of 
my ambition to be thought” the “equal” of Denham, Waller, 
and Cowley in translation, or not to be much “inferior” to 
them.'* As late as 1700, the year of his death, Dryden modestly 
stated that he dared “not advance his opinion [of Chaucer] 


108 Jb. p. 19. 

14 Mulgrave, ‘Essay upon Poetry,’ in Spingarn, II, 289. 

1% Dryden, op. cit., II, 108-9. Mackenzie, too (d. 1691), had mentioned 
his own reading of Cowley and ‘‘Don, into whose Mysteries Few pry” (‘Caelia’s 
Country-House and Closet,’ Works, Edin., 1716, I, 17). 

1% Dennis, Mar. 3, 1694, Dryden’s Works, XVIII, 113-14. 

107 Dryden to Dennis, ib., XVIII, 117-18. For a further discussion of the 
form of Cowley’s Pindarics, see my note, ‘The Relation of Cowley’s “Pin- 
darics”’ to Pindar’s Odes,’ in Mod. Phil., XTX (1921), 107-9. 

108 ‘Ded.’ of the Aeneis, Dram. Essays, U1, 222. 
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against so great an author” as Cowley.’ And clearly, even 
on Dryden’s death, his contemporaries did not feel that there 
was anything incompatible in associating his name with Cow- 
ley’s. For example, Alexander Oldys in 1700 pictured Dryden 
as being welcomed in heaven by 


our English Abraham, 
(In heaven the second of that name, 
Cowley, as glorious there as sacred here in fame) . . . 


and went on to compare Dryden’s ability with that of preceding 
poets, among whom were two other Metaphysicals: 


Herbert nor Crashaw, though on earth divine, 
So sweetly could their numbers join !"° 


The last opinion which Dryden expressed concerning any 
of the Metaphysicals came in 1700. Altho, without much 
doubt, Dryden had Cowley in mind when he wrote, nevertheless 
the fact that no names are used will justify the student in 
applying the criticism in general to all the writers in this style 
of poetry: 

One of our late great poets is sunk in his reputation, because he could 
never forgive any conceit which came in his way; but swept like a drag-net, 
great and small . . . All this proceeded not from any want of knowledge, 
but of judgment. Neither did he want that in discerning the beauties and 
faults of other poets, but only indulged himself in the luxury of writing; and 
perhaps knew it was a fault, but hoped the reader would not find it. For this 
reason, though he must always be thought a great poet, he is no longer esteemed 


a good writer . . . ; for, as my last Lord Rochester said, though somewhat 
profanely, Not being of God, he could not stand.™ 
IV 


And is not this distinction between a “great poet” and a 
“good writer,”’ with the preference given to the “good writer,”’ 
typical of much of the Neo-Classical attitude toward literature? 


109 ‘Pref.’ to Fables, b., I, 264-5. 

10 Oldys, Dryden’s Works, XVIII, 249, 251. 

il ‘Pref.’ to Fables, Dram. Essays, 11, 258. With this criticism it is interest- 
ing to compare the following words of Cowley himself in the notes to stanza 6 
of his Pindaric ode to Hobbes. Cowley has used the conceit of fire and snow 
existing together on Mount Aetna, in imitation of Claudian: ‘‘Where, methinks, 
is somewhat of that which Seneca objects to Ovid, Nescivit quod bene cessit 
relinquere. When he met with a Fancy that pleas’d him, he would not find 
in his heart to quit, or ever have done with it.” 
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To be sure, Dryden was far from representing the entire Res- 
toration public,“* but he did at least embody the best in the 
‘new movement’; and it was not until the end of the next 
century that the emphasis began to swing back generally to 
the “great poet,” and that the Metaphysicals returned to much 
public favor. 

The reason for the seventeenth century reaction lies in the 
development of new and fresh poetical tastes, based on new 
conceptions of style, wit, etc. So long as the terms ‘wit’ and 
‘conceit’ connoted primarily ‘intellect’ and ‘imagination,’ re- 
spectively, the Metaphysicals were admired, for they possessed 
both of these qualities. When the terms began to mean the 
power of perceiving similarity in difference (as Hobbes and 
Locke defined ‘wit’), and ‘fancy’ or ‘ingenuity’ (as ‘conceit’ 
came to denote), the same poets were still almost universally 
praised, because they possessed these qualities in a superlative 
degree also. But when, toward the end of the century, the 
emphasis began to shift from ‘wit’ to ‘judgment’ and ‘reason,’ 
and the device of the technical ‘conceit’ had become outworn 
in poetry, to be superseded by the ‘turn,’ the Metaphysicals 
commenced to suffer likewise. 

The general failure of the age (with the possible exception 
of a few of the more astute men like Dryden) to recognize 
anything peculiarly distinctive in the style of the Metaphysicals 
when compared with other poets of their time is proved by the 
type of its criticisms of the latter. Jonson had ‘wit’ and ‘learn- 
ing’; and Donne had ‘wit’ and ‘learning.’ These properties 
were sufficient recommendation to most readers without 
distinguishing any variations in quality, extent, or use. It was 
only when English taste became foreign to such poetry that a 
more detached viewpoint enabled readers to perceive the 


2 For instance, an anonymous writer of ‘A Description of Mr. D---n’s 
Funeral,’ in 1700 (p. 8 of a separate tract bound up with the B. M. copy of 
Luctus Britannici), wrote venomously: 

A Crowd of Fools attend him to the Grave, 

A Crowd so nauseous, so profusely lewd, 

With all the Vices of the Times endu’d, 

That Cowley’s Marble wept to see the Throng, 

Old Chaucer laugh’d at their unpolish’d Song, 

And Spencer thought he once again had seen 

The Imps attending of his Fairy Queen. 
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essential differences in the types. This condition obtained in a 
considerably more marked degree during the age of Addison 
and Pope, and it is there that the student must look for the 
development of the ideas suggested by Dryden and for the slow 
widening of the conception of a Metaphysical ‘school.’™ 
ArtHuR H. NETHERCOT 


Northwestern University 


48See my forthcoming article, “The Reputation of the ‘Metaphysical 
Poets’ during the Age of Pope,” Philological Quarterly. An article on “The 
Reputation of the “Metaphysical Poets’ during the Age of Johnson and the 
Romantic Revival” will appear shortly in Studies in Philology. 
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THE STUDY OF PLACE-NAMES, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO NORWAY 


In general. 

The beginnings of the study in Norway. 

O. Rygh’s Norske Gaardnavne. 

Fundamental principles of place-name study. 
Classification of place-names. 

The distribution of suffixal themes of Norwegian com- 
pound names. 
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1. Interest in the study of place-names has never been so 
great among scholars as at the present time. The large number 
of publications on the subject appearing annually; the comple- 
tion of O. Rygh’s monumental collection for Norway in 1919, 
and the appearance of the first part of a similar undertaking, 
but on a still more elaborate scale, in Sweden in 1906-1915; 
and, further, the launching of a like undertaking in Den- 
mark, the first volume of which series has recently been issued; 
finally the proposals presented before the British Academy in 
1921, looking toward a detailed and systematic investigation 
of the place-names of Great Britain, are some of the evidences 
of this interest. And it is right and proper that there should 
be this growth of interest. The study of place-names, more than 
any other discipline perhaps, links together those major lines 
of study that concern themselves with the past of peoples or 
nations, and is capable of being an aid to them all. The philolo- 
gist has long ago recognized the importance of the names of 
persons and places in the study of the problems in which he is 
engaged. The ethnologist is obliged to carefully consider every 
bit of evidence offered by the names of places and tribes in 


In all these countries there had, of course, been numerous special studies, 
on types of names or on certain districts, published before the inauguration of 
these series; this is true also of Scotland, Germany, France, and Holland. 

The growth of interest in the North is further seen in the fact that a journal 
devoted exclusively to the subject has been published since 1913; Namn och 
Bygd. Tidskrift for nordisk Ortnamnsforskning. Edited by Jéran Sahlgren, 
Upsala, and associated editors from the other Scandinavian countries and 
Finland. It is a quarterly. 
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ancient times. The archaeologist can give us the evidences of 
the presence of man in certain places and in certain periods of 
time, but he recognizes in the place-names a possible important 
tool for tracing more in detail the course of settlements than can 
be done through archaeological finds. The historian who wishes 
to trace the past of a people or a region back to a time before the 
beginnings of recorded history and literature turns to archae- 
ology and the ancient names of places as the two subjects that 
then must be consulted. The student of social and institutional 
beginnings will often do well to glean carefully the information 
that may be gotten from early place-names, as to the conditions, 
the activities, and the life, of a people when the names origi- 
nated. 

And the contact is as definite in some other directions, 
as mythology, comparative religion, folklore. I can take the 
space here to cite only one or two examples of these things. 
The investigations of the place-names of Shetland has shown 
that Norsemen first visited and settled Shetland as much as 100 
years before the beginnings of the Viking Age proper. Again: 
some years ago the Norwegian government offered a prize for the 
most important contribution to the study of Norwegian his- 
tory. The prize was awarded for an investigation on Hedenske 
Kuliminder i norske Stedsnavne,? which on the basis of an ex- 
amination of the place-names showed the extent and distribu- 
tion of cults, holy places, and temples, in Norway in the periods 
of the formation of settlements, in a way that makes the study 
epoch-making. Further, it has long been known that the Scan- 
dinavian settlements in northwestern England were Norwegian, 
while those of central England up to and including the East 
Riding of Yorkshire were prevailingly Danish; some years ago 
it was shown by the evidence of the place- and personal names 
that the Norse settlements in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
northern Lancashire, were, in large part at least, an extension 
into northwestern England of the Norse settlements in the 
Celtic West, particularly in Ireland. Or, to take an exaraple 
from a small area, it is known that the West Riding «i York- 
shire differs somewhat from East Yorkshire, in that the two 
dominant racial factors are here the Anglian and the Norse. 
Now it is known that the armies of William the Conqueror com- 


2 The author was Professor Magnus Olsen of Christiania University. 
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pletely devastated western Yorkshire in the year 1067; so 
utterly devastated was the region that when the Doomsday 
Survey was made in 1086 western Yorkshire farms are commonly 
described in the record as ‘laid waste,’ or left out altogether, 
(which latter procedure indicates that there was no one living 
on them atall). Recently an investigation into the place-names 
of southwestern Yorkshire establishes the fact that this so 
devastated region was afterwards re-settled by Norsemen from 


‘Westmoreland and Cumberland.’ 


It has been the good fortune of the work in Norway that 
from the first the investigations have been in the hands of those 
who have recognized broadly the connection of the study of 
place-names with other fields of research. It is an interesting 
fact that the Editor of the Norske Gaardnavne, O. Rygh, was 
an archaeologist; associated with him, on the Committee that 
did the work of which the Gaardnavne was the outgrowth, was 
Sophus Bugge, Professor of Old Norse and Indo-European 
Philology in Christiania University, and Provost J. Fritzner, 
author of the great Old Novse dictionary. In Sweden, how- 
ever, the Editor-in-Chief is a philologist, Adolf Noreen; co- 
operating with him is the Royal Committee on Place-Names.‘ 
And similarly in Denmark: the Committee on Place-Names 
which was appointed by the Ministry of Culture in July, 1910, 
had as its Chairman, General Louis le Maire, Chief of the top- 
ographical division of the General Staff; and the committee 
included, further, specialists in various lines; later, when the 
work was definitely started, the directing of it was placed in 
the hands of Prof. Marius Kristensen. It is by the cooperation 
of specialists in this way that it has been possible in the Scan- 
dinavian North to establish and maintain the work on a firm 
foundation of sound methods and a broad outlook upon the 
subject dealt with. I shall now give a brief survey of the begin- 
nings of these studies in Norway. 

2. The beginnings of the study in Norway. Interest in and 
sporadic efforts to explain the place-names of the country may 
in Norway, as in the other Scandinavian countries, be traced 


® The works are particularly those of F. W. Moorman: The Place-Names of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, Leeds, 1910, and A. Goodall: Place-Names of 
Southwest Yorkshire. Cambridge, 1914. 
* Kungliga Ortnamnskommittén. 
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well back into the 18th century. I shall not, however, be able 
to take note of these here. The first important attempt to 
interpret Norwegian place-names was that which P. A. Munch 
embodied as the introduction to his Historisk-geographisk 
Beskrivelse over Kongeriget Norge (Noregsveldi) i Middelalderen, 
which was published at Moss in 1849. . The main part of this 
work is a description of the tribal, political, military, legal, 
and ecclesiastical, divisions of Norway in the XII-XIVth 
centuries and before, together with an account of the location 
and the names of its lakes, rivers, islands, and mountains, and 
its cities and provinces; in connection with the last he gives lists 
of the farmsteads that are mentioned in the mediaeval his- 
torical literature, these in the Old Norse and the modern form. 
It may here be mentioned that these lists are especially exten- 
sive for the fylker® of southern Norway, as Oslo, pp. 164-168, 
Vestfold, pp. 174-179. In his Introduction Munch speaks 
of the general character of the names, then he discusses certain 
formations which he regards as very old. He finds, first, 
that there is a class of Urnavne (Qrnefni),° which are of very great 
age, many of them going back to the time when the country 
was first settled. These ‘‘usually designate a local peculiarity, 
as a plain, a hill, a bank, a bog, an isthmus, a coast, a slope, a 
valley, an island, etc., and appear either uncompounded or in 
combination with other words, which designate certain special 
circumstances about them, as e.g., height, color, breadth, 
etc.” . . . “Those names which designate a farm-stead, a place, 
(Sted), a clearing (Rud), a ‘seat’ (Sede), a dividing of land 
(Thvet), a cultivation, etc., belong to a later class of names, 
which indicate a denser population and a dividing up of the avail- 
able tilled soil. . . . Of the older class no name probably is more 
original or more directly a survival from primitive times than 
the frequent vin, genitive vinjar.’"’ He then identifies this name, 
or ending in names, with the Gothic winja, ‘grazing-land,’ 


5 That is, ‘tribes,’“or tribal groups. I shall generally use the term, ‘Prov- 
ince.’ The official designation, which until recently was Amt, as in Denmark, 
is now again Fylke; in Sweden it is Lan. 

6 Fritzner, érnafn, n., and érnefni, ‘Navn som en Ting har faaet af noget,’ 
i.e., ‘local names.’ Hagstad-Torp: ¢rnafn, érnefni. 

7 Translated here from page X. The identity of vin, with OE. wynn, and 
OHG, wunna, is pointed out. 
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and defines it, too, as meaning ‘grazing land.’ The names in 
vin he refers to a time when cattle-grazing was the principal 
means of subsistence. Next in order come the names in heimr, 
‘dwelling-place.’ The change to names of this type he inter- 
prets as a change from cattle-grazing to a mode of life with 
fixed homes. That heimr comes second in the order he finds 
evidenced in the frequent interchange of vin and heimr in 
the same names, as Poptyn (Popivin) and Poptheimer, or 
Skerfvin and Skerfheimr. A little farther on he formulates this 
point more exactly as follows: ‘This change from vin to heimr, is, 
as said above, no doubt significant with reference to transition 
from a rather nomadic life, or at any rate not a definitely fixed 
stay in a place, but one of only temporary stay in a place, to a 
mode of life with permanently settled homes.” To a younger 
class of names he relegates those which point to actual cultiva- 
tion of the soil and to buildings; here he lists the words: his, 
horp, tun, kot, stofa, ber (br), bé6l, bale, bu, pupt, akr, garoér, 
teigr, bveitr, rud (rj6dr), setr, stadr, eng, vangr, and some others. 
As evidence of the later date of these he instances their pre- 
vailing composition with personal names, and the fact that they 
are often combined even with other place-names.® 

Munch no doubt realized the difficulty about referring the 
vin-names clear back to a nomadic period, and his statement of 
it, quoted above, seems to put these in a transitional period, 
in which there was a combination of nomadic life and settled 
homes. Munch did not see that a great many of these names in 
vin must, however, be much later even than such a transitional 
period, as shown by the character of the first component parts. 
But his view that these names as a class belong to the oldest 
names still holds, as well as the view that heimr comes next. 

A great step forward and of fundamental importance for the 
study were the investigations carried on by K. Rygh in southern 
Helgeland in 1868; the results of these were published in an 
article entitled “Bemerkninger om Stedsnavne i den sgndre 
Del af Helgeland,’”’ published in Norsk Historisk Tidsskrift, I, 
pp. 53-135. In this, he makes a critical examination of the whole 
body of names of dwelling-places and many of the nature names 
for the area chosen; he deals with them from the point of view 


®In Det norske Folks Historie, I, especially pages 116-120, Munch deals 
more fully with certain suffixes, as porp, ber, ttin, and stadr. 
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of formation, as regards first and second component part of 
compound names, and their relative age as regards simple and 
compound names. And he, furthermore, attempts to trace the 
beginnings and the progress of settlements in southern Helge- 
land; and, finally he gives an absolute chronology for certain 
classes of names. Withal it is a rather remarkable achieve- 
ment, considering how little had been done before, how limited 
the material at hand. Rygh’s investigation of the names of a 
limited area with which he was himself thoroughly familiar was, 
it seems to me, the first in every way scientific examination of 
Norwegian place-names; and it laid a firm foundation for all 
later study. I shall indicate here some of the principal matters 
in his investigation, those by which, especially, the knowledge 
of the subject was furthered. 

He first observes that the place-names reveal the areas of 
ancient settlement in South Helgeland to have been merely the 
coast districts and the lower parts of some of the valleys; a 
conclusion which he finds conforms in every way with the 
results of archaeological studies. He notes that there are no 
names that tell of pagan religious worship; the name Hov appears 
only one single time, but there are none of the many compounds 
of it that are found farther south, or even farther north in Helge- 
land where god-and cult-names are more often met with (in 
Lang¢, Gims¢,.Fjeldg). Regarding other kinds of names Rygh 
says, “Those words that designate the commonest local-forma- 
tions (vik, fjord, nes, berg, dal, etc.), have, no doubt, been those 
most often employed in the earliest period; but since these have 
been preserved as common nouns in the later language, and 
hence are used also in later name-formations, one cannot from 
their appearance or absence in itself gain information about the 
question of age (although the different way in which they are 
used may give such information).’’* He then makes the signifi- 
cant observation that “those stems in names which more specif- 
ically define the relation of the people to the land that they took 
possession of, changed for a large part in the course of time, and 
several of them point each to its age.””’ Here, with Munch, he 
places vin and heim first, and he dates these names (contrary to 
Munch) in the Early Iron Age. As we see Rygh does not refer 
the names in vin back to a nomadic period; but he thinks they 


*L.c. page 86. 
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are from a period in which cattle-grazing was in a higher measure 
than later the chief means of support; the names could not have 
referred to dairies, for they are found too numerously together in 
some places, as Voss. He shows further that names in vin and 
heimr are not found in regions, that were not cleared and settled 
until the Christian Middle Age (as in @sterdalen, north of Elv- 
rum, or as in R¢gros). Further the almost complete absence of 
names in heimr in the Norse colonies in the British West, peopled 
from regions in Norway where these names are especially numer- 
ous, leads him to the conclusion in regard to the endings heimr, 
that its use was completed before the Viking Age. Next in order 
after heimr Rygh puts seér, then stadir; vist is also regarded as 
belonging to the oldest names. Old are also the names com- 
pounded with names of gods. Finally he holds that, as a class, 
uncompounded names are older than compound names, some- 
thing that is also now the accepted view; youngest are the names 
with the suffixal definite article. I should not omit to say that 
Rygh also showed that the river and island names in southern 
Helgeland uniformly bear an ancient stamp, and he calls atten- 
tion to this as true for such nature names also throughout Nor- 
way.'° Also regarding the kinds of combinations employed he 
has seen that heimr is not combined with personal names, (this 
method being in general later), but usually with characterizing 
terms, as mostly sél, then fors, ser, berg, upp, medal, har, etc. 
It is, further, also shown that ber and stadir are compounded 
with Ads, both evidently designating a complex of houses; on 
the other hand heimr is not compounded with Ads, but with tin 
and topt, etc. Setr precedes stadir; it is found often in Orkney 
and Shetland, but not in Iceland. 

Through his great work on Norwegian place-names and the 
methods and principles of that work O. Rygh is generally ac- 
credited with being the founder of the scientific study of place- 
names in the North. By the law of June 6th, 1863, a general 
revision of the Registry of property for the whole country had 
been ordered. It was known that the old Registry was full of 
errors in the writing of the names of the estates; as the work on 
this revision progressed it became the plan to correct all these 


10 There follows then, pp. 4-34, a critical examination of a considerable 
body of names of estates in Indergen Parish, and in Yttergen, pp. 34-43, and 
Rissen, pp. 43-59. 
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errors and inconsistencies. In 1878 a committee was appointed 
by Royal resolution to revise the names in the Registry; this 
committee consisted of Sophus Bugge, Oluf Rygh, and Johan 
Fritzner. “This committee found it necessary to gather a 
large amount of material of information about the individual 
names in order to be able to carry out their duties as satisfac- 
torily as time and other circumstances permitted,” says O. 
Rygh" in speaking of this, and they at once proceeded with this 
task. It fell to Rygh’s lot to bear a good deal of the burden of 
this laborious task, and the materials were kept at his house. 
He therefore had a better opportunity than anyone else to 
familiarize himself with the character of the vast body of place- 
names as it grew constantly under their hands. The first re- 
sult of this was an article entitled “Oplysninger til trondhjemske 
Gaardnavne” printed in Det kongelige norske Videnskabers 
Selskabs Skrifter, 1883, pp. 1-63. Here he considered the ques- 
tion of the age of the names in -vin, -heimr, -setr, and -stadir 
(p. 3). Regarding the first he thinks, as K. Rygh, that they are 
earliest, but they are about of the same age, except that those 
in -heimr continued in use a little later. Much younger are those 
in -seir; this ending was no longer used when Iceland was 
settled, but had still been used when Shetland was settled. 
Last of the four is -stadir ; names so compounded flourished espe- 
cially in the Viking Age. In the Introduction to his Norske 
Gaardnavne, pp. 9-10, he then formulates the matter as follows: 
“Among the old names there are, as is known, a large number of 
compound ones, which as a last part have a word which has 
been used a great deal in compound names throughout the 
whole country or in large sections of it. With regard to several 
of these components it is already now possible to show in 
various ways, that they have been used only in a limited 
period of time, and further also it can be shown just about 
when this was. It is thus seen, that vin and heimr had ceased 
to be used in place-names at about the beginning of the Viking 
Age, i.e., at least two hundred years before the introduction 
of Christianity,—that stadir, land, setr, did not come into 
use before toward the Viking Age, but maintained them- 
selves into the Christian period, and that rud belongs wholly to 


uP, VII of “Forord” to Norske Gaardnavne. 
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the latter, and probably hardly reaches as far back as to its 
beginning.” In the discussion of the principal stems Rygh 
indicates that certain stems combine often with vin and heimr; 
these are: alfr, biarg, eid, horgr, nes, sandr, stafr, sund. 

3. Rygh’s Norske Gaardnavne. It is an exceedingly in- 
teresting thing to read in Rygh’s “Forord” how Norske Gaard- 
navne came to be written and to see what the ideas and delibera- 
tions were that led to giving the form to the work in which it 
finally was published. We have seen above how the Committee 
began gathering the needed material. And we read about this 
in Rygh’s Introduction. ‘This material was of two kinds. 
First it was necessary to gather together all the forms of names 
recorded in the writings from the time before the great linguistic 
change at the close of the Middle Ages,—everything that might 
be considered to have any importance for the scientific examina- 
tion of the names. Then it became necessary to get reliable 
information about how each and every name is now pronounced 
in the place where it belongs.’ And the Committee soon 
realized that this pronunciation must be made the basis for the 
corrected writings of names, if they were to find practical usable 
written forms. All this work took until 1886. In the fall of 1887 
the printing of the new Survey began; it was finished in 1892. 

Then Rygh continues: ‘During the printing I began to think 
that it would be desirable if this material now gathered, and 
which in several respects was valuable, could be made accessible 
also to others than the members of the Commission.” And as 
the mass of material was in his hands, for the most part as 
annotations to his own copy of the old Survey (of 1723), it 
fell to him to undertake the arrangement of the material. 
His plan became to arrange the parts for each province sep- 
arately; and as each volume for the successive province was 
completed it was deposited in the Government Archives; and 
he adds modestly ‘where they have been used quite a bit.’ But 
fortunately these volumes were not destined to remain in Ms. 
It had not been Rygh’s thought that they could be printed; 
but in 1896 eight members of the Storthing then in session 
(Hegstad, Schanche, Bohn, G. Knudsen, Glestad, Refsdal, 
Wexelsen, and Konow), submitted a motion for an appropria- 


2 L.c., page VII. 
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tion to print this work, and this was recommended by the 
Budget Committee on the 9th of July, 1896. The Commission 
pointed out that “the information is of interest for well-nigh 
every estate in the country, besides also being of great impor- 
tance for the national linguistic studies,” and they recommended 
its printing. They further conferred with Professor O. Rygh, 
as to whether he would undertake the editorial work, which 
he agreed to do; finally they recommended that the publication 
should include explanations of the meanings of the different 
names. On the 26th of March, 1897 an appropriation was 
made, with the further proviso that as much more as was 
needed be used in the budget term 1897-1898. The plan was 
then worked out by Professor Rygh, aided by Professor Gustav 
Storm and J. B. Halvorsen; this plan was printed in Storthings 
Proposition, 1897, I, Hovedpost, IV, pp. 45-49. 

It was further decided that as the work was to be made access- 
ible to a larger public each volume of the several provinces was 
to be complete in itself, so that it could be used independently 
of the rest of the series, and sold separately; but that the arrange- 
ment should be such as to make it useful also for those who 
wished to use it for scientific purposes, and for others who might 
wish to get some information about a place. An introductory 
volume was to contain such general information about the 
names, and explanations of the principal component stems, and 
the grammatical forms of the names, the purpose of which was 
once for all to give material, which otherwise would have to 
be repeated for each volume. This introductory part appeared 
in 1898, and Vol. I, dealing with The Province of Smaalenene, 
had been issued in 1897. As to the scope of the work it may be 
added that in its plan it is limited to names of parishes and 
dwelling-steads; other names are considered only in so far as 
they throw light on these. There have been issued XVII vols., 
the last being North Bergenhus (as Vol. XII). The volume for 
Finmarken remains to be prepared. In addition to O. Rygh 
the editors have been K. Rygh, A. Kjzr, Hj. Falk, A. B. Larsen, 
and Magnus Olsen. 

It was evidently O. Rygh’s intention to publish in a separate 
volume an exhaustive study of Norwegian place-names when 
the collections of the Norske Gaardnavne should have been 
completed. But Rygh did not live to do this work; he died 
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in 1899, having finished the volumes for three provinces and 
half of the 4th. In the Norske Gaardnavne Rygh left a monu- 
ment of the greatest national importance; as a classification 
of the place-names of a country it stands as a model of 
scientific method in such work, and it has served extensively 
elsewhere in similar work. Scholars in the other Scandinavian 
countries have been the first to accord it the distinction of the 
foundation work for the North (as Jéran Sahlgren, in Namn och 
Bygd, 1919, p. 86, and Axel Olrik and Marius Kristensen in 
Danske Studier, 1911, p. 15). And its method has more and 
more come to be followed in English-Scottish investigations, 
of recent years, as in the works of Baddeley, Mossman and 
Goodall, but particularly, Mawer and Ekwall.¥ 

4. The fundamental principles of place-name study. In the 
study of place-names in Norway certain cardinal principles 
are acknowledged by all investigators in the interpretation of 
material of this kind. Some of these ideas we find clearly 
understood from the days of Munch; others grew into shape 
under the hands of the two Ryghs; the emphasis upon some 
has been especially strong in recent years. I think these ideas 
can be formulated into seven principles, as follows: 1. The 
first requisite is the completest possible listing of early forms, 
from Middle Age documents of all kinds. 1600 may be set down 
as the lower date; there must often be uncertainty about the 
etymological side of discussions of names for which there are 
no recorded forms as early as 1600. Already P. A. Munch 
recognized the necessity of having each name in the oldest 
available forms. 2. Next in importance is an exact transcription 
of the correct local pronunciation in the settlement where the 
name is taken from, as an indispensable means for determining 
the original form and meaning of the name. No scholar in 
Norway, nor anywhere in the North, would think of venturing 
upon the interpretation without definite information about how 
it is pronounced on the spot. 3. Any attempt to explain a 
name must always take into account the topography of the 


3 To some extent already in the work of W. W. Skeat, and the principles he 
advocated, as in his Place-Names of Cambridgeshire, 1901, more so in recent 
years, as Allen Mawer’s The Place-Names of Northumberland and Durham, 
Cambridge, 1920. See also especially Professor Mawer’s English Place-Name 
Study, British Academy, 1921. 
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place for which it stands. For this one may in the first place 
use topographical maps and detail charts on a large scale, or 
also photographs where available; but it will often be necessary 
to get first hand information about peculiarities in the situation 
which gave rise to the name; (this by personal visit to the region, 
as where the area studied is a small one, or by the assistance of 
persons who are intimately acquainted with the region in the 
case of treatment of large areas to all parts of which personal 
visits would be impossible). 4. Historical information about a 
place, where such is available, should be considered in connec- 
tion with the consideration of the meaning of the name. In 
some cases the actual circumstances or event that led to the 
naming of the place is told in some document, or there is other 
evidence, as early ownership, local tradition, etc., that will 
point to the source of the name.“ Ordinarily historical informa- 
tion of this kind is not available; for names of places have not 
as a rule arisen spontaneously out of some event, they have 
grown up slowly, and are usually the result of a long develop- 
ment and selection out of several original names for the same 
place. But we have in the Book of Settlement of Iceland a 
very special example of many instances of names of places 
that go back to a particular happening; similar may have been 
the origin of many of the hundred thousand farm-names in 
Norway. 5. The place-names of any one locality cannot be 
interpreted in isolation; they must be studied comparatively, 
that is as a part of the nomenclature of the whole country. 
6. The delimitation of the material must be along definite and 
clear-cut lines. For there necessarily must be very definite 
limits set, the material is so vast. But here it must be emphas- 
ized that while one limits the investigation to a particular 
class of names, as habitation names, it must be recognized that 
names pass from one class into another, and no one class can 
be dealt with profitably except in relation to the names of other 


4 An interesting example is the name Kongshofmark which replaced the 
earlier name Eggeskal in Finmarken. The owner Foged Lidemark rechristened 
it so, using for the second part, the last element of his wife’s maiden name 
Bernhoff, with Kongs as prefix, and —mark from his own name as suffix. See Hell- 
and’s Norges Land og Folk, XX,3, p.218. Another instance, of how the home of 
a certain Ove, in Hundslund Parish, Aarhus Amt, Denmark, changed in three 
generations to the name Rusland, is told in Namn och Bygd, 1916, p. 176. 
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classes. In particular it is to be emphasized that names that 
have disappeared, are no longer used in the particular localities, 
may be linguistically and historically of equal importance with 
those that have been preserved. A study of names in any 
region or of the names of a certain type that considers only 
early names still in use may from the linguistic standpoint 
be a neglect of some of the most significant evidence of the 
‘problem investigated, and can from the archaeological and 
historical point of view also only lead to unreliable or fragmen- 
tary results. 

In addition to these six principles I would add a seventh 
namely, that any attempt at an explanation of a name must 
stand the test of the laws of sound-change, as they are known 
to have operated in the dialect of the locality in which the 
name in question belongs. Names and the elements of names 
are words, and subject to the changes which the general body 
of the words of the language or the dialect have undergone. 
While the court of final appeal in the explanation of a name is 
therefore the trained philologist, he in turn must recognize 
that the explanation of place-names is no mere etymological 
exercise. The etymologist needs always to bear in mind that 
the material he is engaged in trying to explain is also historical 
in its nature, and it may sometimes be necessary to consult 
both the archaeologist and the geologist.“ It should finally 
be added that the exphasis upon the present dialectal pro- 
nunciation of the name in the locality obviously may not be 
equally applicable to all languages. It is of very great impor- 
tance in the Scandinavian countries” where the languages of 

%® An example involving the date of a name: the name Sexe in Ullensvang, 
Hardanger is etymologically clearly saxin-, hence originally meant ‘dagger, 
knife, or scissor.’ In Finmarken there is a fjord called Saksfjorden, at the mouth 
of which there is a farmstead; this is just such a situation as might give rise 
to the name Sexe for this home. Now in Hardanger the situation of the house 
seems to be somewhat similar, i.e., in the delta formed by the two arms of a 
small river. It is clearly then the idea ‘scissor’ that gave rise to the name not 
the idea ‘knife’: but if scissors first came into use ca. 400 B. C. in Norway, we 
have a definite upward limit for the age of this place (at any rate its name). 

6 How important it is is excellently shown in the case of the name Killing- 
rud, in Vaaler, Solgr, for which I refer the reader to an article by Alexander 
Bugge in Bygd og Bonde, 1922, pp. 91-93. Rygh explains the name as from 
Kerlingaru®, ‘skrivende sig fra en Tid da en Enke eiede Gaarden.’ But in the 
local dialect the Old Norse word Kerling is pronounced kjerring, never hjelling, 
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to-day are historically developed there from the very beginnings 
of Indo-European speech in those regions; and also for Holland 
and Germany this is true in general. Here in Scandinavia we 
have a body of names explainable in its entirety or nearly so, 
as Scandinavian linguistic material. The race domiciled there 
at present is the same as that inhabiting these regions in the 
Stone Age and in the Bronze Age; there has been no check or 
interruption by other races of the regular racial and linguistic 
development. In England and Scotland the case is, in a way, 
much more complicated. Here Anglo-Saxon origins go back 
to 476 A.D. and no farther; in addition to this native English 
material one has to deal with Celtic, Roman, French and Scan- 
dinavian factors, and in general a very mixed speech. Further- 
more, in England dialectal speech has in many places almost 
disappeared, so that it is quite unsafe to use the local pronunci- 
tion as a guide at all. And that brings us to the question of 
spelling-pronunciations and the influence of standard speech 
upon the local forms of names. Investigators have found that 
in Norway, even more so than in Sweden, it is often difficult 
to secure true dialectal pronunciations. Dialect speakers are 
often unconsciously influenced by what they know to be the 
correct literary form, and the investigator will be given this 
form or one in part an approach to it, as the way they pronounce 
the name. He will always have to be on his guard against 
this; never to record a pronunciation as pure dialectal speech 
before he has tested it out rigidly and made sure that what he is 
recording is a genuine form and not a false one.” 

5. The classification of place-names. I shall speak of these 
very briefly. The Norwegian classification is into Bostedsnavn, 
Kulturnavn, and Naturnavn. This is a clear and convenient 
grouping; I have elsewhere used this under the English terms 
Habitation names, Culture names, and Nature names. Habita- 
tion names include only those of inhabited places: dwellings, 
farmsteads (in the numerous varieties of words used), hamlets, 
villages, cities, parishes, townships, neighborhoods; here also 





hence Rygh’s explanation is erroneous, because he this time neglected to take 
sufficient note of the local pronunciation. Bugge shows that the first part of the 
name comes from kedel, modern kél, and that the name goes back to a feature 
of ancient iron industry in the locality. 

1 This is spoken of by Rygh, p. X of ‘Forord.’ 
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to be included, of course regional names and names of countries. 
The culture-names are those designating fields, parts of tilled 
areas, grazing lands, etc., on the one hand, names connected 
with agriculture; and on the other, those connected with 
communications, and special activities, hence roads, bridges, 
landing-places, fishing-places, dams, mills, dairies, burial- 
places, play-grounds, etc. The third class consists of all kinds of 
topographical names, hills, mountains, rivers, brooks, bays, 
lakes, etc., and literally hundreds of special words for formations 
in nature. This is, of course, the largest class, and the investi- 
gation of it, even in the North, has hardly yet begun. The 
classification adopted by the Swedish Committee is merely into 
Territoriella namn, and Naturnamn (Territorial-names and 
Nature-names). The Danish grouping is into: Navne paa enkelte 
Beboelser (our habitation names); Naturnavne; Navne paa 
Méller, og Broer og lignende; and Vangnavne, which includes 
fields, meadows, etc. This four-fold division corresponds 
to that followed in some treatises on English names, as Lind- 
kvist’s into Habitation names, Cultivation names, Communication 
names, and Nature names. English writers often also employ 
the names Minor names, Field-names, and Landmark-names ; 
Sedgefield classified into: Nature-names, and those connected 
with land under settlement, which again corresponds to the 
Swedish grouping. The three-fold division seems adequate 
and simple enough to be conveniently followed. 

Names may also be grouped in reference to their formation; 
here we will then have the two classes of: 1, those of one word 
or element, and 2, those made up of two elements, the so-called 
compound names. The first as in Aas or Aasen; the second as 
in Bergerud. Names of a larger number of elements are rarely 
old.48 

6. Distribution of the main suffixal themes in Norwegian 
place-names. I shall here offer a table, to illustrate the distri- 
bution of eighteen of the principal themes in the place-names 
of Norway. This table has been made up from the indexes in 
Rygh’s Norske Gaardnavne; but I have omitted from the count 
all the names that are there indicated, by a question mark, 


‘8 They are often found in the northernmost parts of Norway, and some- 
times in the later settled portions of eastern Norway. In England even old 
names are often of three parts. 
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as uncertain. The numbers here given, therefore, are for most 
of the suffixes somewhat smaller, often much smaller, than 
the numbers sometimes given for the total occurrences of this 
or that suffix in Norway. The preparation of this table has 
been quite a task; but it seemed to me of considerable interest 
and of some real value to have such a tabulation. I shall 
not comment much upon the distribution; for the five first 
themes the distribution has often been discussed. Observe the 
area of the ancient two first themes; and that of land and set, 
next in age. The chronological order for the rest cannot be 
given definitely; but stad belongs especially to the Viking Age;'® 
those next listed are from that same general period, latest are 
holt and rud. Those in -rud belong to the period after 1000 
and continued in use down to recent times. Rud, from Old 
Norse rud, means ‘a clearing’; the distribution of these names 
is over the ancient great forest-tracts of Eastern Norway, which 
was cleared for cultivation in the Middle Age period, after ca. 
1000, especially 11th-14th centuries. The vin-, heim-, land-, 
and set-names are found mainly in the south and the west of 
this region.2” In the table by and b¢ are considered together; 
under Ogle is included also bol. In Finmarken compound 
names show the endings: -bugt, -fjord, -engen, -boin, -bakken, 
-nes, -holm, -vaag and -vik, especially often. 

There are in all 362 different final themes in Norwegian 
place-names (some of these are of uncertain origin, however). 
A great many of these are represented only by scattered 
occurrences, or even by an isolated local example. But in 
addition to the eighteen themes of the table, there are some 
40 that are used extensively, some of them in all parts of Nor- 
way. The most common are the following nine: ON. haugr (794 
examples), bakki (738 examples), and dss, berg, hlid, nes, vik, 
vollr, and ¢y; these are found almost everywhere, but it may 
be noted that compounds in -haugr are not found in Nordland. 
Next in importance in the extent and distribution of occurrence 


‘® As long ago shown by O. Rygh. On others see also quotation from Rygh, 
above p. 7. 

*° For names in -heim, -land, and -rud, there is a new contribution now by 
\. Bugge, Aarsskrift, 1919, pp. 1-46, of Historielaget for Telemark og Grenland, 
according to which these endings continued in use in names of cotter’s- 
places long after the age to which they actually belong. 
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are the following: -broti, -hiuis, -mfrr, -mér, -gerdi, -botn, -hagi, 
-heidr, -stedull, -teigr, -jord, -vdgr, -bugt, -vatn, and fjord. The 
last five, however, are numerous only in the northern prov- 
inces. Then there are many that are prominent in a small 
area, but are not, or but little, used elsewhere. Such are audn 
and lykkia in the two Trondhjem provinces; /ykkia also in 
M¢re; beak in Ostfold and Akershus; stofa in North Opland 
and M¢re; sund in M¢gre; &jarr in East Agder; merk in Nord- 
land; sv#d in South Opland, and also in North Trondhjem; 
holmr in Hordaland, Sogn og Fjordane, and M¢re; fjall and ver 
in Nordland; dekk in Buskerud; and elfr in Troms. Isolated 
occurrence of a stem may be due to various causes; but where 
a stem gains some prominence as a name-forming element in a 
larger area, as along the coast, or in the long eastern valleys, or 
over highlands where there is evidence of ancient lines of 
communications, such distribution shows the courses of settle- 
ment in ancient and early Middle-Age times. 
GEorGE T. FLom 


November 25, 1923. 
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HERDER’S CONCEPTION OF MILIEU 
THE YOUTHFUL HERDER 
I 
A. INTRODUCTORY 


To attribute to environment! a diversity of action, of 
varying degrees, upon humankind, is a human heritage from 
ancient biblical times. The belief in its influence is as old as 
the beginnings of human thought itself. Its long tradition seems 
unbroken and is apparently continuous in the course of ages 
to our very own. 

We find Greek thinkers? at least from Hippocrates on, if 
not before, giving it clear and crystallized expression. Its 
Greek form filters down through the Renaissance to modern 
times. An Arabic philosopher of history, Ibn Khaldin,’ 
applies it in the fourteenth century to the history of the Arabic 
peoples. It is revived in Western Europe in the sixteenth 
century by the Frenchman Bodin‘ who, the first among modern 
writers, makes it a subject for detailed investigation. Bodin 
plants the study of environment in France so firmly and 
establishes it so successfully that it has since become indigenous 
to France; it has been continued by French writers to our own 
day.> It is taken up by a number of philosophers in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.® 

From France it spreads, particularly in the eighteenth 
century, to England and Germany, where Herder’ becomes its 
chief champion. 

Essentially an autodidact, with all the virtues and some of 
the shortcomings of a self-taught man, Herder early in life 

1See my book entitled The Theory of Environment. An Outline of the 
Ilistory of the Idea of Milieu, and its Present Status. Part I. George Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1918.—On the title-page of that 
book, the words “Part I” should not precede the sub-title, but follow it. 

2 Cf. The Theory of Environment, pp. 8 ff. 

3 Ibidem, pp. 12 ff. 

‘ Ibidem, pp. 15 ff. 

5 Tbidem, pp. 93 f. 


* Ibidem, pp. 21 ff. 
7 Tbidem, p. 94. 
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came under the spell and fruitful teaching of two keen minds 
in possession of no mean scholarship, namely, those of Hamann 
and Kant. As both of these men were advocates of the theory 
of environment a brief sketch may be in place here to acquaint 
the reader with the general development of this theory in the 
period immediately preceding Herder. 

Among its first great popularizers in eighteenth century 
France, the two best known and the ones that had extraordinary 
and perhaps the widest influence, are Montesquieu and Buffon, 
the latter in natural, the former in human history. 

De V’esprit des lois, the book that so many have talked about 
and so few have read, appeared in 1748. Its famous author, 
Montesquieu, by his discussion of the action of the climate® 
on men in the widely quoted—at least by title if not in sub- 
stance—Books fourteen to eighteen of the Spirit of Laws, 
effected a general diffusion of that theory, as well as won 
educated Europe over to the acceptance of it. 

According to him, climate and soil affect the history of 
peoples. The temper of the mind and the passions of the 
heart are extremely different in different climates. The climate 
influences the habitual disposition of the bodies and therefore 
the characters of men; likewise, it influences men’s minds, 
morals, and manners. Laws should be in relation to the climate 
of each country; they should correct the bad effects of the 
climate, and encourage or accord with its good effects. Cold 
and heat have an action on the fibers and nerves of the body, 
consequently also on man’s sensibility; a number of secondary 
influences follow from both of these. 

The climate is responsible for the establishment of civil 
slavery,.it favors domestic slavery; and political servitude 
depends no less on the nature of the climate than that which is 
civil and domestic. 

Montesquieu deals principally with the primary and the 
secondary effecis of heat and cold as factors of the climate. 

One of his favorite but false ideas is that the climate in hot 
countries promotes despotism, in cold ones, on the other hand, 
liberty. 

§In the eighteenth century, climate was a much more general term than 
it is today. 
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The inhabitants of islands are more inclined toward and 
have a higher relish for liberty than those of the continent. 

The temperance of the Orientals is due to the fact that the 
climate does not require, nay, it forbids strong spirituous 
drinks. 

If in cold climates men have a certain vigor of body and 
mind, in hot climates the great heat enervates their strength 
and courage. This influences their character, mental qualities 
and political conditions. The northern Chinese are more 
courageous than those in the south. 

The climate, geographical situation, configuration of the 
earth, and other physical factors bear a definite relation to the 
form of government. 

Asia has no temperate zone, as the places situated in a very 
cold climate directly touch on those which are exceedingly hot. 
In Europe, on the other hand, the temperate zone is very 
extensive. 

This brings about the fact that in Asia the strong nations 
are opposed to the weak, whereas in Europe that is not so. 
This is the great reason, he believes, of the weakness of Asia, 
and of the strength of Europe; of the liberty of Europe, and 
of the slavery of Asia; a cause, he says, “that I do not recollect 
ever to have seen remarked.” 

Fertility and barrenness of the soil produce the difference 
between the peoples of low-lying countries and those of moun- 
tainous regions. From the nature of the soil certain results 
follow on manner of living, character, and liberty and mode 
of government.® 

Nature and the climate rule almost alone over the savages." 
It is Montesquieu’s strongest general claim, that the empire of 
the climate is the first, the most powerful, of all empires." 

In 1749, the year after the publication of the Spirit of Laws, 
Buffon’s great work Histoire naturelle, générale et particuliére 
began to appear; an encyclopedic work which created a very 
great sensation. 


® De Vesprit des lois, liores XIV-XVLII. 

10 Livre XIX, chap. 4. 

Livre XIX, chap. 14. 

2 Paris, 1749 ff.; the first three volumes were published in 1749. His 
celebrated Histoire naturelle de Vhomme was described in the past century 
as the first ethnology. 
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Buffon assumes a plasticity and a far-reaching adaptability 
of the human organism to climatic conditions. He relates 
variety in the animal kingdom to the climate. The size, 
strength, and character of animals are brought in close connec- 
tion with hot and cold climates. The variety of animals in- 
creases with their geographical distribution. 

The influence of climate on men, in comparison with that 
on animals, is slight. The color of men’s skin is due to the 
climate. Its action on animals is stronger; they are bound to 
their environment. In the fifth volume of the Natural History, 
in the chapter on the lion, Buffon says: “‘In the human species, 
the influence of climate is marked only by rather slight varieties 
because this species is one, and is very distinctly separated 
from all other species: man, white in Europe, black in Africa, 
yellow in Asia, red in America, is only the same man tinged 
by the coloring of the climate (/e méme homme teint de la couleur 
du climat). His nature adapts itself to all situations; under 
the heat (les feux) of the south, among the ices of the north, he 
lives, he multiplies, he is found scattered everywhere and for 
so long a time that he does not seem to be fond of any particular 
climate. Among the animals, on the contrary, the influence 
of the climate is stronger. Not only are the varieties in each 
species more numerous and more marked than in the human 
species, but even the differences of the species appear to depend 
on the different climates; some can propagate themselves only 
in warm countries, other animals can subsist only in cold 
climates. The lion never inhabited the regions of the north; 
the reindeer has never been found in the countries of the south; 
and perhaps there is no animal the species of which should be, 
like that of man, generally scattered over the whole surface 
of the earth; each animal has its native land, its natural home, 
in which each is confined by physical necessity; each is the 
creature of the earth which it inhabits (chacun est fils de la terre 

qu’il habite), and it is in this sense that we must say that such 
animal is originary of such and such climate.”’ 

In the fourth volume, in the famous chapter on varieties 
of men (“Variétés dans l’espéce humaine’’), Buffon indicates 
three causes that have produced the different varieties of 
human beings. These are: the climate, food, and customs 
(Le climat, la nourriture, les moeurs). In the same chapter, 
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he treats of the problem of changes of form in the human body 
at the north pole brought about by the cold. 

In a discussion of the Nubian negroes, an observation re- 
ported to him by the traveler Bruce which he considers of the 
highest importance, to the effect that there were negroes only 
on the coasts, that is on the low-lying lands of Africa, and 
that in the interior of that part of the world the men were white, 
even under the equator, proves to him that in general the colora- 
tion of men depends entirely upon the influence and the heat 
of the climate and that the black color is as fortuitous in the 
human species as the tawny, the yellow, or the red. 

In Germany, Kant became one of the first promulgators of 
the theory of climate; and Buffon, along with Montesquieu were 
his chief sources. As the first teacher™ of physical geography at 
a German university, he has won for himself a prominent 
position” in the history of physical geography. 

Very early in his university career, in the summer semester 
of 1756, he started to give a course of lectures on Physische 
Geographie, which he offered at least forty times, the last 
time in the summer semester of 1796. 

Sixteen years later, in the winter of 1772-1773, Kant began 
to deliver his lectures on Anthropologie which he continued 
every winter to 1795-1796, when he read them for the last 
time. 

These two sets of lectures, anthropology in the winter 
semester and physical’ geography in the summer semester, 
were the most frequented of all of his lectures. They were 
attended by a mixed audience, by persons of varying ages 
and different occupations, such was their attractiveness and 
popularity. 

Herder who heard Kant’s lectures on physical geography 
in the years 1762-1764 and was inspired and enraptured by 
them, gives in his Humanitatsbriefe (in the seventy-ninth letter, 
sixth collection) enthusiastic testimony of their influence. 


13 It is true that in Gottingen, A. Fr. Biisching announced for the winter 
semester of 1754-1755 a two hour course of lectures on geography, but that was 
to deal principally with the political geography of Europe. See Adickes, 
Untersuchungen su Kants physischer Geographie. 

4 We will not enter here into the controversy on the various estimates 


of Kant as a geographer, engaged in by a number of German scholars. 
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In 1802, at Kant’s own request, Rink published Kant’s 
Physische Geographie, partly from lecture-notes (Nachschriften) 
by students.” 

In addition to the Physische Geographie,“” two sketches 
concern us here, namely, Kant’s Entwurf und Ankiindigung 
eines Collegii der physischen Geographie, 1757, and Kant’s 
Nachricht von der Einrichtung seiner Vorlesungen in dem Winter- 
halbenjahre von 1765-1766. 

Of his Anthropologie, only some chapters of its second part 
(“Die anthropologische Charakteristik”’) would interest us. 
But it came too late for Herder, seven or eight years after 
Herder left Kénigsberg. 

In the Entwurf eines Collegii (1757), the announcement and 
plan of his course, Kant designates Varenius, Buffon, and 
Lulof as his first sources. We also meet with Buffon’s name in 
his Physische Geographie, where he also makes repeated mention 
of Montesquieu. The latter’s influence on Kant is further 
confirmed by our finding in Herder’s lecture-notes on Kant’s 
physical geography Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws mentioned. 

Clearly under the influence of Montesquieu, Kant, in the 
Introduction to his physical geography says that physical 
geography is not only the basis of history, but also of all other 
possible geographies; that here pertain 1) moral geography in 
which one speaks of the different customs and characters of 
men, according to the various regions; 2) political geography 

which must be based entirely upon physical geography, just 
as the laws have relation to the nature of the soil and of the 
inhabitants; 3) mercantile geography; and finally 4) theological 
geography, concerning which also the most necessary informa- 
tion will have to be given, as the different religions undergo for 


% A critical examination of Rink’s edition of the Physische Geographie, 
as well as of several ““Nachschriften” of the same by students in their Kolleg- 
hefte has recently been undertaken by Erich Adickes in his Untersuchungen su 
Kants physischer Geographie, Tiibingen, 1911. 344 pp. 

% The Physische Geographie may be found in Hartenstein’s edition of 
Kants Werke (1838), in volume nine. In the edition of Kant’s works by the 
Prussian Academy, the Physische Geographie is to be edited by P. Gedan; 
that volume, the ninth, is still outstanding; at any rate, no news of its publi- 
cation has as yet reached us. 

17 Today we would call it commercial geography. 
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the most part very essential changes accorditff to the difference 
of the soil. Wel 

Kant believes with Buffon that changes in the coltor-of man’s 
skin are caused by the climate, chiefly by heat. Later he went 
beyond Buffon and contended that climate especially in the 
earlier periods developed certain germs (Keime) and pre- 
dispositions for a purposive adaptation to environment; that 
these were favored by a long stay in the same habitat and also 
by isolation; that these were inherited; that when once devel- 
oped, when a descendant individual came into a favorable 
climate, the latter would elicit the unfolding of those germs 
and predispositions, but would not change them themselves. 

The first nart of Kant’s physical geography treats of the 
hydrosphere, lithosphere, and atmosphere, as well as of the 
history of the changes of the earth. 

The second part deals with the creatures of the earth, with 
men, animals, plants, and minerals, and contains a summary 
view of the principal remarkable natural phenomena of all 
countries, geographically arranged. 

Kant views here the development of the human race as a 
regularly occurring development, under the influence of external 
causes, of capacities originally uniformly present everywhere 
in the human race. The most important of these causes are 
climate and mode of life. Climate gives men of a given country 
a definite character which, in turn, is decisive for the develop- 
ment of their capacities. Soil, together with climate, determines 
the products of a country; these, in turn, determine the various 
modes of life, which, in their turn, condition the manner of 
government of a given land. 

Man is conditioned by the particular circumstances of his 
abode as they are indicated in the climate, geographical situa- 
tion, food, and so on. 

Kant remained loyally attached to his geographical works 
throughout his life, as is evidenced by the geographical citations 
in his Critique of Pure Reason (1781), adduced in corroboration 
and elucidation of his statements. 

If Kant introduced Herder to French thought on the cli- 
mate, then Hamann and Winckelmann gave him added im- 
petus and confirmed him further in that thought. 
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Hamann was another great teacher of Herder’s youth; his 
share in Herder’s Fragmente is not easily traced and will form 
the subject of a special investigation. 

From his earliest writings on (1756), the theory of climate 
plays a réle in Hamann’s authorship. 

In April, 1756, Hamann writes to J. G. Lindner to Riga, 
“Wie sehr danke ich Ihnen fiir den letztern (Buffon), . . . dann 
erwarte ich von Ihrer Freundschaft den zweyten Theil.” 
And in the same month, to his brother, “Auch des Buffon 
Naturgeschichte beschaftigt mich; ein groszes Werk von einer 
ungeheuren Unternehmung.”’ 

In the Introduction to his Sokratische Denkwiirdigketten 
(1759), Hamann mentions both Buffon and Montesquieu; and 
Buffon also in his Kreuszsiige des Philologen, in chapter six, 
“Abilardi Virbii Chimarische Einfille,’’ and in chapter twelve, 
“Denkmal.”’ He also cites Buffon repeatedly, and at times 
enters into polemics against some phases of his thought. 

Of Montesquieu, Hamann speaks likewise with admiration. 
In his Essais 4 la Mosaique, Hamann says, “le grand Montesquieu. 
On peut le combattre; mais il faut l’estimer, son esprit est bien 
loin d’étre pernicieux.’’ He cites Montesquieu in a letter to 
Kant in July, 1759; and to Scheffner he writes in August, 1785, 
“Die nachgelassenen Werke des Montesquieu haben einen 
wiirdigen Uebersetzer gefunden.” 

It is possible that it was Hamann in Kénigsberg who first 
directed Herder’s attention to Winckelmann, by his writings 
the third teacher of Herder’s youth. 

Winckelmann himself had studied both Montesquieu and 
Buffon, as is evidenced by his collectanea (1750 and 1754), 
extracts from contemporary foreign authors, in which he also 
made long epitomes from Montesquieu and Buffon, who, he 
says, made natural history the most popular science throughout 
Europe. 

Winckelmann’s first publication, Gedanken iiber die Nach- 
ahmung der griechischen Werke in der Malerei und Bildhauer- 
kunst, appeared in 1755. Its second edition, revised and 
augmented by a “‘Sendschreiben iiber die Gedanken”’ (contain- 
ing criticism of the Gedanken by others) and an “Erliuterung 
der Gedanken”’ (Winckelmann’s reply to these critics) was 
published in the following year (1756). 





——— 
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The Thoughts on the imitation of Greek works in painting and 
sculpture met with great and instant approval. They were 
translated several times into French, once into English, and 
into Italian. They made the greatest impression on the young 
Herder who vented his enthusiasm freely, and submitted to 
their influence without any reserve or serious criticism. The 
Gedanken contained the germs of those thoughts that Winckel- 
mann elaborated nine years later in his epoch-making Geschichte 
der Kunst des Altertums, accounted as a real contribution to 
European literature. 

Herder tells us that he read Winckelmann’s History of Art 
seven times, and that he excerpted it “‘most accurately.” 
Toward it he assumed, under Hamann’s influence, a more 
scrutinizing critical attitude, one absent in case of the Gedanken. 
Herder stood closest under Winckelmann’s influence in his 
Fragmente.'® 

In the Gedanken, Winckelmann explained the high-tide of 
Greek art by the favorable physical and social factors in 
Greek national life. The climate is called the basic cause. 
The nature of every country gives the natives as well as the 
new arrivals a form (shape) peculiar to it. 

The climate had to show itself among the Greeks in their 
production, and that action had to be in accordance with the 
excellent situation of the country. Under a temperate sky, 
the creatures feel an evenly divided influence thereof. The 
moderate seasons of Greece were suitable to mature clever 
heads. Good taste was formed under the Greek sky: The 
influence of a gentle and pure sky acted during the first forma- 
tion of the Greeks. 

Difference in languages is due to differences in organs of 
speech; the latter are shaped among every people according to 
the nature of the climate in their respective countries. While 
all northern languages are surcharged with consonants, and 
difficult for others to pronounce, an abundance of vowels gives 
the Greek tongue a gentle flow. 

Education, customs, manner of life, and mode of thinking 
continue, promote, and establish the favorable effects of the 
climate, which resulted in fine Greek art. 


18 Dresden, 1764. 
'? In the first edition, 1767. 
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Winckelmann incorporates these thoughts again in a 
somewhat more elaborate form in his History of the Art of 
Antiquity. He maintains that physiognomy and even stature 
are formed by the climate, that is to say, the action of the 
different situation of the countries, of the particular weather 
conditions and food in the same. Climate also influences mode 
of thinking and art. The figurative expressions of the Orientals 
are as warm and fiery as the climate which they inhabit. In 
cold countries the nerves of the tongue are more rigid and less 
agile than in warm ones. This must be the reason why the 
Greenlanders and various other peoples in America lack certain 
letters; also why all northern languages have more monosyllabic 
words. In Asia Minor where the sky is serene, the weather 
more steady and uniform than even in Greece, were the most 
beautiful Greeks; here their speech became richer in vowels, 
gentler and more musical, under the sky that produced and 
inspired Homer. But these Ionians were incapable of rising to 
the establishment of a mighty free state. In Athens’ democracy, 
the spirit of every citizen had risen; here everything flowed 
together, like the rivers in the ocean. 

To climate, as a favorable factor in the development of art, 
must be added, especially in the case of Greece as reasons for 
its excellence in art, education, constitution and government, 
political freedom, mode of life, manners and customs, and the 
resultant manner of thinking. These are all interconnected, 
both in relation to climate and among themselves. 

With this brief sketch, we wish to indicate the general trend 
of Winckelmann’s thought on this subject, rather than follow 
out here in detail Herder’s dependence on Winckelmann. 

In Riga, his first scene of activity after he left Kénigsberg, 
a then prosperous commercial city, with a good French library, 
Herder was in a position to be abreast of French letters of the 
day and to keep himself, the omnivorous reader that he was, 
well informed on contemporary French works. And so he 
gradually sought out, consulted and studied the sources of his 
teachers. 

If one surveys all of Herder’s writings, even Montesquieu’s 
treatment of the milieu appears meager in comparison with the 
scope of its extensive application by Herder. 








-——_— 
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No one had such a wide perspective as Herder. He seems 
the first in Germany to apply these thoughts to literature. And 
he did it on such large scale and with such consistency as no 
one appears ever to have done it before, in Germany or abroad. 

Herder wrote literary criticism with his heart, not only 
with his head; with a passion and an affection, as if it were 
poetry; with a singular sincerity and a great, insatiable yearning 
for “‘life’’ and reality. He appears to wage an incessant and 
never-ending battle with the disease of his age: abstraction 
and remoteness from life. 

He employed the methods of natural history of his time to 
the mental sciences, and viewed historical phenomena including 
literature from the point of view of the life of organic nature. 
There were others who did the same, but none with such 
consistency as he; there were others who tried to solve the 
same problem, but none in its entirety as he attempted it. 


B. Tue Youturut HERDER 


In order to comprehend more properly and completely 
Herder’s view of environment, it was necessary to expand and 
modify this investigation. Originally planned to be centered 
in the Ideen, after some years of study the writer was convinced 
of the insufficiency of that plan. It was found necessary to go 
back to the earliest writings of the youthful Herder, so that we 
may be witnesses at the inception of his idea, at the nascent 
expressions thereof, at the struggling of his tentative mani- 
festations thereof in his trial to utilize his acquired knowledge 
and to apply his theory; whether or not he had at this time 
a consciously formulated theory, remains to be answered in a 
later chapter. 

Such commencement will enable us to pursue his idea 
throughout all his subsequent writings all the way to and 
through the Jdeen, and to perceive not only its genesis, but also 
to mark stages of development, if any, therein. Our primary 
aim here is to state in the first place his view of milieu. 

It is proposed, as a start, to state in the following pages his 
view of environment as revealed principally in the first and 
in part of the second collections of his Fragmente.*° 


2° Described by himself as Ueber die neuere Deutsche Litteratur. Erste 
(etc.) Sammlung von Fragmenten. Eine Beilage zu den Briefen, die neueste 
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However, before proceeding to its consideration in detail, 
it might be advisable at the outset to suggest in bird’s-eye 
view something of the nature of the problems he deals with 
as manifested in his writings herein discussed later. 

He affirms that climate and customs affected language when 
it was formed. He believes that the condition of the times 
and national life are reflected in language. It changes with 
customs and is differentiated as the social structure is. The 
wealth of a tongue and its poems vary with the physical milieu. 
Can we explain the wealth and idioms of the German tongue 
by German life and its circumstances? The German language 
must be cultivated according to the needs of the time; environ- 
mental differences cause French criticism of it. The idioms of a 
language are explained by national genius and customs. Some 
poems are an impress of their country. Environment forbids 
the copying of Greek literary forms; Homer could not have 
written his works in the milieu of eighteenth century Germany; 
those Greek and Latin authors should be selected for us who 
are akin to the spirit of our age. Can we imitate Oriental 
poetry in Germany? We must have regard to differences in the 
physical environment and in the social milieu, particularly in 
national history, in mythology, religion, poetic sphere, and 
poetic disposition of the nations. Oriental poems can truly 
be elucidated only by a number of specified environmental 
factors. In Klopstock’s Messias, the social milieu of the 
Bible is wanting. The religion of the Scandinavians and 
others, reflects their physical milieu. 

However, before proceeding further to a consideration of the 
Fragmente, it will be necessary for us to see a few still earlier 
indications of Herder’s touching on environment. 





Litteraiur betreffend. 1767, usually cited as Fragmente. They are called by 
Suphan epochal. Apart from its outstanding merits, the essay is in many 
respects necessarily immature, as Herder was only some twenty-one years 
old at the time of its writing. Neither its merits of originality and fruitful 
suggestiveness, nor its immature features can be gone into at this point. We 
shall quote it herein in Suphan’s edition in the first volume of his Herders 
Sdmmitliche Werke. To indicate here the general frame of the first collection, 
it contains besides the “Einleitung”’ and the “‘Beschlusz,”’ eighteen ““Fragmente 
von Abhandlungen”’; in the main, this collection deals with language as a 
medium of literature. 
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THE ESSAY “CONCERNING INDUSTRY IN SEVERAL LEARNED 
TONGUES” 


Language and physical and social milieu: lenguage formed 
according to climate and customs, and changed according to soil 
and climate; it became a Proteus among the nations. In a short 
essay entitled Ueber den Fleiss in mehreren gelehrten Sprachen, 
which was printed as the twenty-fourth number of the “‘Gelehrte 
Beytriige zu den Rigischen Anzeigen aufs Jahr 1764,” when he 
was a young man of twenty, Herder says: “When the children 
of dust undertook that structure that menaced the clouds— 
the Tower of Babel—, then the pleasure-cup of confusion was 
poured out over them, their families and dialects were trans- 
planted in divers regions of the earth; and there came into 
being a thousand languages according to the climate and the 
customs of a thousand nations. If the Oriental burns here 
under a hot zenith, then his bellowing mouth also streams forth 
a fervid and impassioned language. There the Greek flourishes 
in the most voluptuous and mildest climate; his body is, as 
Pindar expresses it, suffused with grace, his organs of speech 
are fine, and among them, therefore, originated that fine Attic 
speech. The Romans had a more vigorous language. The 
martial German speaks still more stoutly; the sprightly Gaul in- 
vents a saltatory and softer speech; the Spaniard imparts to his 
a solemn appearance, even though it be only by mere sounds; 
the slothful African stammers brokenly and droopingly, and 
finally the Hottentot is lost in a babbling of Calcuttian accents. 
Thus transformed itself this plant—human speech—according 
to the soil that nourished it and the celestial air that drenched 
it: it became a Proteus among the nations.” 

Progress and international milieu. In the same essay, he 
observes that no nation could progress if it were confined to 
itself; nations gave each other their progress in culture, luxury, 
objects of commerce and industry, discoveries and inventions, 
and science and letters. Thus the seeds that germinated in the 
Orient sprouted among the Egyptians, Greece’s sun fully un- 
folded its buds, and Rome ripened the Greek blossom to 
fruitage. By means of its colonies, Rome raised them to a tree, 
under the spread of whose shades the nations planted their 
seed-grains of literature. 
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THE ESSAY “DO WE STILL HAVE THE PUBLIC AND THE 
FATHERLAND OF THE ANCIENTS?” 


Differences in the social milieu. Difference in present public 
from that of classical antiquity. In another short essay, entitled 
Haben wir noch jetzt das Publikum und Vaterland der Alten 
(1765), that is less mature than the first and with less positive 
content although Herder calls it “eine Abhandlung,”’ he answers 
the question raised in the title in the negative in the following 
manner, and the answer constitutes about the whole essay: In 
our times, the public and the fatherland are not the same as in 
classical antiquity with reference to the manner of government, 
the affairs and problems of the state, questions of war, and the 
people as such; they have also changed with reference to orators, 
public speakers, writers, and authors. The present age is 
different in regard to these. 

It is curious that Herder says that no real democracy and 
government by the people are any longer possible by the way 
the states of today are constituted. Recent developments in 
particular have refuted that argument; we must remember of 
course that Herder wrote of his own times. 

The political conditions, and the general social environment 
that called forth the old orators and gave them their oppor- 
tunity, are no longer in existence, he says, not even in the 
parliament of England. He answers the question as to whether 
we still have “ein Vaterland in Ansehung der Ehre, des Nut- 
zens, der Freiheit, der Tapferkeit, und Religion,” partly in the 
affirmative. However, the religion of the Greeks and Romans 
was almost only political, not so ours. We do not have such a 
religion of the fatherland that retained its worth merely to the 
battlements of a city and changed with the air of another region. 
And the meaning of freedom has changed; also that of patriot- 
ism. 

The present time then is different in its social environment 
from classical antiquity as to government, state, political 
problems, orators, authors, religion, freedom, and partiotism. 


TWO REVIEWS OF 1765 


Herder urges explanation of Song of Songs from Oriental 
laste. In “die Kénigsbergischen Gelehrten und Politischen 
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Zeitungen auf das Jahr 1765,’’ Herder reviewed a book on the 
Song of Songs, a translation and an interpretation by M. C. G. 
Hase. In the course of that review Herder affirms that Hase is 
a philologist and a bel-esprit; instead of presenting to us his 
sermonic expositions and comments, why has not Hase rather 
given us alone, briefly, beautifully and cogently the translation, 
the causes and elucidations of the same, the arrangement of 
the poem, and the analysis of its beauty, out of the Oriental 
taste? This is probably the earliest place and the first time that 
Herder demands that the explanation of the Bible should 
proceed from the milieu. 

And in another review, in the same place and year, Herder 
offers the criticism of a translation of part of the Bible by 
Damm that despite his scholarship otherwise, Damm utterly 
lacks that critical eye to look into the history of the apostolic 
times, which distinguishes Benson, Peirce, Michaelis, and 
Semler so much. 


THE FIRST COLLECTION OF THE FRAGMENTE 


Let us now go on with the first collection of the Fragmente. 

Language and environment: the question is raised, can the 
German tongue, its wealth and poverty, its idioms and rules, be 
explained by, and how are these related to, mode of German life, 
manner of German thinking, and circumstances? Language is an 
implement and part of the sciences, declares Herder in the first 
fragment, and he who writes of the literature of a country 
must not be heedless to her language. The genius of the 
language is likewise the genius of the literature of a nation. 
Consequently, one can not survey the literature of a people 
without its language, one may get to know the former through 
the latter, one may better both through one another, for their 
perfection goes forward at much the same pace. 

Michaelis had won the prize of the Berlin Academy for 1759 
with an essay devoted to the philosophical investigation of 
languages. The Preisschrift was entitled “Concerning the 
influence of languages on opinions and sciences and of opinions 
on languages.’”*! In the Literaturbriefe (the Literary Letters), 
this “gekrénte Abhandlung”’ was adjudged to be “one of the 


™ And in French, Sur linfluence réciproque du langage sur les opinions. 
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most important writings that we have on that subject,” and 
by Herder himself® as “certainly ein Hauptstiick among what 
the Germans philosophized about languages”; it dealt with 
languages in general. Herder connects to that, and makes 
application to the German language. One has as yet philoso- 
phized but little on the German language; in the present state 
of our philosophy concerning the German language, stop-gaps 
(Fiillsteine) are welcome; Breitinger, Bodmer, Heinze, Oest, 
Klopstock have furnished merely disjointed remarks; as the 
Literary Letters had done the most, Herder wishes to collect 
the useful observations in this field of the Literary Letters, and 
to write to add to them his own thoughts (Einfalle). And thus 
in this first fragment he proposes the following problem as 
perhaps not unworthy of being investigated and of being verified 
in detail: “How far has also the natural manner of thinking of 
the Germans an influence on their language? And the language 
upon their literature? How much can be explained from the 
nature of their circumstances and organs of speech? How far 
may her wealth and poverty according to the testimonies of 
history have arisen from their manner of thinking and mode of 
life? How far do also the grammatical rules keep parallel with 
the laws of their manner of thinking? And how can the idioms* 
(die Idiotismen) be explained from their manner of thinking? 
What revolutions has the German language had to undergo 
in her vital parts? And how far on is she now for the poet, the 
prose-writer, and the philosopher? A great problem!” 

Language mirrors the life of the nation, the condition and cus- 
toms of the times. In the second fragment, in ‘Von den Lebens- 
altern einer Sprache,’ Herder compares the various epochs of 
a language to the different stages in the age of a human being, 
from childhood to old age; he makes the different periods of the 
former correspond to the periods of the latter; and he connects 

= SWS. (=Herders Sdémmiliche Werke herausgegeben von Bernhard Su- 
phan, Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1877 ff., hereafter abbreviated. 
to SWS, or the designation SWS is altogether omitted before volume number) 
I, 529. 

It must be remarked that idioms, turns of speech, were an object of 
concern, of discussion and study in the Literary Letters where they were some- 
times called ““Wendungen der Redensarten.” In accordance with French, 
and older German and English but now obsolescent, usage, Herder adheres 
to the expression “‘die Idiotismen.”’ 
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the development of a given period of a language with the mode 
of life, and manner of thinking of the nation, and with the condi- 
tion of the times and the customs of the period. As the nation 
changed or developed, so changed its language; the latter re- 
flected the life of the nation. Childhood, youth, manhood, and 
old age are Herder’s four periods in life and in the development 
of a language; he sketches briefly these four periods with bold 
strokes of outline. The first is a period of emotion, language is 
impassioned; it is an age of feeling, where we find as yet no 
writing. The second, that of youth, is the age of poetry, 
language is imaginative and full of metaphors. The third, that 
of manhood, is the period of beautiful prose. And the fourth, 
that of old age, is the philosophical period of language; it is 
characterized by reflection, correctness, and perfection. 
Language and social structure. ‘‘Der nordische Aufseher’™ 
that commenced to appear in January 1758, was issued in sixty 
numbers that year and republished in book form in 1759; that 
volume was reviewed in the Literary Letters and declared to be 
very well written and containing excellent observations. The 
twenty-sixth number treats of the means through which one 
may and must elevate the poetic above the prosaic style;” 
its writer’s principle is that no nation has excelled either in 
prose or in poetry which has not very markedly differentiated 
her poetic from her prosaic diction, but in Herder’s view, 
according to the testimonies of the ancients, and according to a 
philosophical knowledge of the metamorphosis of a language in 
accordance with customs, the matter stands thus: every nation 
furnished the most excellent masterpieces of poetry before 
prose had separated from poetry. In the philosophical age of 
language, that of perfection, for the sake of distinctness, cir- 
cumlocutions were used for the emphatic, concrete words, the 
synonyms were searched out, defined, discarded, and the idioms 
were softened, qualified, and toned down; just as the law of 
nations now became law in the state, so it became likewise in 
language: one tongue was formed according to the other with 
which it associated. There originated a nobility, plebeian, and 
middle classes among the words, just like they arose in society. 
* A weekly journal, a “moralische Wochenschrift” issuing from Klopstock’s 


and Cramer’s circle in the North. 
% In the third fragment, Herder himself calls it a beautiful essay. 
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Prior to taking the “Northern Guardian” to task, Herder 
had already chastised favorite thoughts of other linguistic re- 
formers, such as those of Breitinger expressed in the second part 
of his Critische Dichtkunst, and rectified some of those of Klop- 
stock expressed in his “essay on the language of poesy.” He 
could cite ten other authors who had everywhere missed this 
entire natural development (Metempsychosis) of languages and 
who did not know enough to go back far enough from their 
country into another time, in order to judge of distant epochs 
and dead languages. 

The German tongue and our time and manner of thinking. In 
the fourth fragment, Herder comes to the era of the German 
language. Where does our German tongue stand? To us, 
prose is the solely natural language. Shall we cultivate this 
language? How can that be? Either to a more poetical 
language, in order that the style may become many-sided, beau- 
tiful, and more lively; or to a more philosophical language, in 
order that it become one-sided, correct, and clear; or if it is 
possible, to both of them. 

The last can occur to a certain extent; and must occur 
according to our time, manner of thinking, and necessity. To 
be sure, we shall then not arrive from both sides at the highest 
degree, because both ends can not constitute a point; however, 
we shall hover in the center, and borrow from the concrete 
tongues through translations and by copying from them; on 
the other hand, utilize economically through reflections of 
philosophy what we borrowed. Therefore, let our tongue be 
shaped by translation and reflection. 

Idioms and social milieu; poems and land: the idioms of a 
language are explicable from national genius and customs, his- 
torically; old Scotch poems (Ossian is meant) an impress of their 
country. A work by Sulzer, entitled “‘Kurzer Begriff aller 
Wissenschaften und anderer Theile der Gelehrsamkeit, worin- 
nen jeder nach seinem Inhalt, Nutzen und Vollkommenheit 
kiirzlich beschrieben wird,’ (1745), appeared in a second, 
greatly enlarged and completely revised, edition which was 
discussed in the Literary Letters. In the fifth fragment, Herder 
takes exception to the proposals of means for the perfection of a 
Janguage that Sulzer had made in that work. Such perfected 
janguage would be good for the philosophers, but bad for the 
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poets. Sulzer would banish all figurative words, and exile all 
expressions that are not literal; but Herder thinks that “in einer 
sinnlichen Sprache miissen uneigentliche Wérter, Synonymen, 
Inversionen, Idiotismen seyn.”’ As Sulzer would abolish idioms, 
Herder, contrary to him, rises in defense of them in the sixth 
fragment: idioms are patronymic beauties that no neighbor 
can purloin from us through a translation, that are damasked 
into the genius of the language, that one destroys if one sunders 
them out and rips them up. Why have Shakespeare and 
Hudibras (Samuel Butler), Swift and Fielding made the feeling 
of their nation so very much their own? Because they have 
searched through the rich sources of their language and coupled 
their humor with idioms, each according to its kind and degree. 
Why do the English defend their Shakespeare even when he 
goes astray among the concetti® and puns?—Precisely these 
concetti which he unites in wedlock with puns, are fruits that 
can not be carried off into another climate. The poet knew so 
to pair the peculiarity of language with the peculiarity of his 
wit that they appear to be made for one another. 

Gottsched and his followers ridiculed the inversions,”’ as 
well as the idioms of the Swiss school, instead of examining them. 
Really, it must be granted to the Swiss school of critics that they 
preserved among themselves more than Gottsched and his 
followers the pith and kernel of the German tongue. Just as, 
on the whole, the old modes and customs are preserved longer in 
their country, as they are separated by the Alps and Helvetian 
national pride from strangers, their language likewise remained 
more faithful to the old German simplicity. They have, beyond 
all dispute, carried some things to excess. 

In poetry, Ramler, Kleist, and in particular Gleim; in prose , 
Lessing and Abbt; if one reads these, how much one regrets 
“den Sulzerschen Ejinfall, uns keine Idiotismen zu lassen.’ 
And if the idioms are good for nothing, they unclose to the 
philosopher of language the shafts to investigate the genius of 


% Flashes of wit, bons mots, witticisms. 
27In the course of comparisons between the Latin and French tongues, 
scholars fell also upon an investigation of the so-called inversions, departures 
from the normal word-order, as they were exemplified for instance in their 
extreme form in the Latin tongue. Inversions were then a much discussed 
topic of the day, both in Germany and France. 
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the language and to compare the same, before everything else, 
with the genius of the nation. We should explain therefrom 
many idioms of foreign peoples; for example, why most nations 
say der Sonne and die Mond, whereas we say just the opposite,”* 
why the Latin fusus in herba®® sounds ever strange to us, could 
after all be demonstrated from the condition of our old fore- 
fathers. As is known, they commenced to count with the night, 
held their assemblies, resolutions of war and peace at night, and 
they knew no greater seal of compacts than the clattering of 
swords with the acclamation, “der Mond ist Zeuge.’’ For the 
same reason, the expression “im Grase hingegossen” is, forsooth, 
a too voluptuous metaphor for the wooded, cold Germany, as it 
had been in former times. What an impress of their country 
the old Scottish poems* are! 

Richness of speech and physical and economic environment: 
the milieu is reflected in the language; difference in environment 
causes difference in language and poems ; wealth of ancient Hebrew 
or Arabic and that of the German tongue are as different as the 
household and mode of life of their respective regions; poems 
should conform to the milieu ; the psalms should be rendered in their 
Oriental light; David and Assaph would perhaps not have written 
Cramerian psalms now, in our tongue. If hitherto we have 
mostly witnessed Herder’s outcroppings on environment, we 
now find that the seventh fragment is altogether given over to 
a consideration of a phase of it, namely, of the dependence on 
the milieu of the nature and copiousness of a language and its 
stock of words, and of its poems. 

Herder concedes that, in general, the statement in the 
Literary Letters® that ‘the correctness of a language takes away 


28 The question was raised in the sixty-second Lilerary Letter, what reason 
has one to say in German der Mond, and die Sonne, and in French the reverse— 
namely, /a June, and le soleil. 

2° Klopstock had rendered from Ovid’s M elamor phoses, III, 438, the phrase 
“fusus in herba” with “im Grase hingegossen,’’ at which some critics cen- 
soriously caviled, whereupon Klopstock declared in the Northern Guardian 
in his essay ‘‘on the language of poesy”’ such carping to be “verdrieszlicher 
Eigensinn”; Herder tries to justify the other side and holds the expression 
“‘hingegossen’”’ to be unfit or inappropriate on environmental grounds. 

30 Those of Ossian; despite doubts expressed by the philosopher Hume, 
Herder held to the genuineness of these poems. 

31 The two hundred and fifty-fourth Literary Letter cited from the second 
essay of Hamann’s Kreusziige des Philologen, entitled “Vermischte Anmer- 
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from its fullness” remains true and to make this manifest, we 
may compare the oldest language, the Hebrew, or the Arabic, 
with ours with reference to copiousness; this richness is as dif- 
ferent as the household of those and of our regions. They 
amassed cattle and servants, we treasure up gold and household 
utensils; the richness of the two tongues is accordingly. 

Theirs is rich in cattle. Names of objects of nature are 
frequently found in their tongue; in the book of the Hebrews— 
in the Bible,—there are as many as two hundred and fifty 
botanical words; names which our language is able to, but does 
not know how to express, because the xadol xéyaGoi of our civil 
world apply themselves to anything but to gather pastoral 
knowledge and bucolic acquirements, because our philosophers 
of nature dwell amidst books and then turn again to Latin books. 
Our pastoral poets and singers of nature may not pluck there- 
fore the blossoms of these herbs; even if we had German names, 
these would not be sufficiently known, and would not have 
enough poetic dignity; for our poems are no longer written for 
shepherds, but for urban Muses; our language is restricted to a 
book-language.—On the other hand, Leibniz has already 
observed that our language is the language of venery and 
mines;** Herder believes, however, that in part it had been 
that; because as the chase and mining are no longer our mode 
of life, many of these words are partly obsolete and partly pass 
for technical and craftsmen’s terms. 

We, accordingly, put forth a greater effort about household 
utensils. Termini technici, expressions pertaining to citizens, 
locutions of social intercourse are the most frequent small 
coins in oral and book-commerce; the ancients, on the other 
hand, exchanged with gold coins, they spoke through the medium 
of images; we at best with images, and the imaginative language 
of our delineating poets is related to the oldest poets as an 
example is to the allegory. Read Homer, and then read Klop- 





kungen iiber die Wortfiigung in der franzésischen Sprache,” among others, the 
following passage, ““Die Reinigkeit einer Sprache entzieht ihrem Reichthum; 
eine gar zu gefesselte Richtigkeit, ihrer Starke und Mannheit.” Herder changed 
this to read “Die Richtigkeit einer Sprache entzicht ihrem Reichthum.”— 
In the same essay, Hamann had compared money with language, and had 
shown them to resemble each other in not a few of their properties. 

® “eine Waid- und Bergwerkssprache.” 
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stock; the former paints in that he speaks; he portrays his 
environment and life about him: living nature and the politic® 
(civil) world; the latter speaks in order to paint, he describes, 
and in order to be novel, a wholly different world, the world of 
the soul and of thoughts, whereas the former clothes it in 
bodies and says, “‘let it speak itself!’ 

The economy of the Orientals was rich in servants; so is 
likewise their language. The inventors of languages, doubtless 
anything but philosophers, naturally expressed with a new word 
that which they could not order under another concept. Thus 
originated synonyms that were so advantageous to the poet, 
and are such a vexation to the grammatical philosopher. The 
Arabic poet who has five hundred words for ‘lion’ that signify 
various conditions of the same, for instance, young, hungry 
lion, etc., can paint by means of one word, and through these 
images drawn with one stroke speak more many-sidedly when 
he sets them one against the other, than we can who make 
that distinction clear merely by added definitions. The choruses 
of the Orientals may almost repeat themselves in their two 
antitheses; but the picture or the sentence gains novelty through 
a turn ora word. The coloring alters, and this change is pleas- 
ing to the ear of the Oriental; on the other hand, our language 
which is fascinated by these near-synonyms, must either 
express the repetitions without this secondary feature; and in 
that case they are irksome tautologies to our ear; or our language 
expresses them very ambiguously and strays, as very often in 
German translations of the Bible, from the principal idea of the 
picture. The fault truly lies in the disparity of our languages 
and is difficult to avoid. 

From this we can explain the remark of Michaelis™ that 
“these tautologies so pleasing to the ear of the Oriental are 
unbearable to ours.’’ To the Orientals these were not tautol- 
ogies, but when one chorus explained the other, or made the 
picture presented new with added lineaments, then this satisfied 


33 “Politisch”’ was a favorite term in the eighteenth century in the original 
Greek sense, as the equivalent of wodcrixéds -civilis-, pertaining to a roAlrns 
-civis-, a citizen; “politisch” meant therefore “biirgerlich,” civil. 

* Made in his preface to the first part of his edition of Robert Lowth’s 
Academic Lectures concerning the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews—De sacra 
Poesi Hebraeorum Praelectiones Academicae—, 1758 f. 
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eye and ear. Michaelis will find that in the original language 
these are seldom complete repetitions, only they are that, to be 
sure, in the German translation, and mostly in Cramer’s® 
psalms. Cramer seems to have accustomed himself in his odes 
and elsewhere to these repetitions and paraphrases to an extent 
that he forgets whether his repetitions are really suitable to the 
German tongue. Cramer’s odes—and they were prior to 
Klopstock and Ramler the model of German odes—are indeed 
often a jingle of verses and it is doubtful whether a David 
and an Assaph, in our time, in our language, would have written 
Cramerian psalms. But what if Cramer desired to translate 
them, not to recast them? Well, then let him render them as 
Oriental psalms with all their light and shade; only he must not 
paraphrase anything. If Michaelis had Cramer’s skill and ease 
in versification, or Cramer had Michaelis’ taste of the Orient, 
then only would we be able to preserve the Oriental poems 
according to the genius of our tongue as a German treasure. 

As the philosophers, especially Wolff and Baumgarten, but 
also Sulzer and Kant lessened the number of synonyms by their 
accurate definitions, our language restricted its synonyms and 
endeavors instead of servants to amass gold and small coin. Let 
it be permitted to compare the words of abstract ideas with 
them. Both are arbitrarily coined, and become current through 
an arbitrarily determined value; the most solid among both 
are preserved as treasures; the smaller ones become small coin. 
On that side also our poetry loses, in which the fancied value 
dwindles and only the natural one passes current; consequently, 
where the abstract words are merely valid in proportion as they 
can be represented concretely. Poetry can, therefore, gain 
nothing, and has gained nothing, through our philosophers; just 
as little as the ancients would be able to translate our academic 
and book-language, as little can we repeat what the ancients 
had said 

Hencs, Herder is opposed to abolishing synonyms.® 


% Johann Andreas Cramer, court-chaplain in Kopenhagen, published his 
Poetische Ubersetzung der Psalmen in 1755 ff. 

* Herder changed his opinior. about Cramer in the Addendum at the end of 
the third colleetion, where pertaining to the seventh fragment of the first 
collection he says (I, 529): “Cramer remains, in my opinion, one of the greatest 
and most deserving authors who have contributed markedly much to the first 
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Literature and customs: for reasons of environment, Greek 
modes of literary expression can not now be copied; Homer is best 
read by imagining oneself in the proper milieu in Greece; Homer, 
Aeschylus, and Sophocles could never have written their works in 
German in our environment, in our times, and with our present 
customs. To improve aesthetically the German tongue, the 
Literary Letters advised good renderings from the Greek and 
Latin, and also some of the modern literatures. These render- 
ings might become our classical writings; and as an illustration 
of what can be done in the modern field, Ebert*®’ is praised 
“whom as an excellent translator we justly reckon among 
our best authors.”’ 

(To be continued) 
ArmIN H. KOLLER 

University of Illinois 





formation of German taste in our century. Cramer’s psalms remain one of 
the most valuable writings in Germany, and I would perhaps not mention 
them so often, were I indifferent to them.” 

37 Johann Andreas Ebert, 1723-1795, Klopstock’s friend, the translator 
of Young’s Night-thoughts. 














THE EARLY LITERARY LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
(Continued) 


Scott, now definitely decided on literature as a profession 
and urged on by his new business connection, was full of new 
projects. He wrote Ballantyne April 12: 


I have imagined a very superb work. What think you of a complete edition 
of the British Poets, ancient and modern? Johnson’s is imperfect and out of 
print; so is Bell’s, which is a Lilliputian thing; and Anderson’s, the most com- 
plete in point of number, is most contemptible in execution both of editor and 
printer. There isa scheme for you! At least a hundred volumes, to be published 
at the rate of ten a year.™ 


When the scheme was broached to London booksellers, however, 
it developed that they had a similar plan and another editor, the . 
poet Campbell.” Scott then proposed a union of forces, an 
edition to be edited by Campbell and himself jointly. But the 
ideas of the editors and publishers were soon at variance, the 
latter refusing to admit certain works which the editors insisted 
upon.™ Scott must have at once turned to another venture, 
the beginning of which is mentioned somewhat obscurely by 
Lockhart. A Mr. Foster is spoken off as having withdrawn from 
the editorship of Dryden’s works, to be published by Wm. Miller 
of London, and Scott assumed the whole, including the biog- 
raphy.” He wrote to Ellis, probably in the summer or fall, 


®@ Life i, 402. 

3 As early as Sept. 10, 1804, Constable wrote Campbell, offering “£ 500 
for the Collection of Poetry you talked of the other morning” (A. Constable 
and his Lit. Corres. i, 167). This shows, as the author of the just quoted book 
mentions, that Lockhart is wrong in attributing Campbell’s Specimens to the 
“failure of the original [that is, as he regards it, Scott’s] project.” 

4 Tn an undated letter to Ellis (Life i, 408) Scott says he wished “‘to begin 
with Chaucer.”’ As a result of the impasse the booksellers went ahead with an 
edition of the English Poets (1810), under the direction of one whom Lockhart 
unkindly describes as “‘one of their Grub Street vassals, Mr. Alexander Chal- 
mers.”” Campbell, too, prepared his Specimens of English Poetry (1819). 

1% Tife i, 403. Lockhart here leaves undated two important letters, one of 
Ellis and one of Scott, but they are placed after one of the latter written May 
26, to which Ellis’s letter is an answer. 
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“My present employment is an edition of John Dryden’s Works, 
which is already gone to press.’’”* 


Scott’s proposal to edit the English poets led Ellis to write, 
“T should like still better another Minstrel Lay by the last 
and best Minstrel.”” To this Scott replied: 


As for riding on Pegasus, depend upon it I will never again cross him in a 
serious way, unless I should by some strange accident reside so long in the 
Highlands, and make myself master of their ancient manners, so as to paint 
them with some degree of accuracy in a kind of companion to the Minstrel Lay. 


We may infer that at least the idea of such a Highland poem 
was in his mind, but a definite announcement of such a venture 
belongs to the following year. In the same letter Ellis had 
suggested “‘an edition of our historians” which, as he mentions, 
“Gibbon once undertook.’”’”’ Ellis even proposed the matter 
to the London bookseller Rees and others, for Scott wrote in the 
same letter: 


I have had booksellers here in the plural number. You have set little 
Rees’s head agog about the Chronicles, which would be an admirable work but 
should, I think, be edited by an Englishman who can have access to the MSS. 
of Oxford and Cambridge, as one cannot trust much to the correctness of 
printed copies.”* 

Later Scott seems to have considered the matter of the 
historians more seriously, for in writing to Ellis, apparently in 
the late fall, he says: 


I have written a long letter to Rees, recommending an edition of our 
historians, both Latin and English; but I have great hesitation whether to 
undertake much of it myself. What I can I certainly will do; but I should feel 


28 Tifei, 408. The going to press presumably refers to the text only. Scott 
discusses with Ellis the editing of Dryden in letters of Oct. and Nov. (Life i, 
427-34). 

227 Tn a note to the third volume of the Decline and Fall, Gibbon expressed 
the hope that England would imitate other modern nations in publishing the 
manuscript materials of her early history. In 1792 also, then first seeing some 
letters on the same subject by Philistor in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1788, he 
again became interested. On going to England the next year Gibbon learned 
that the author of the letters was Mr. John Pinkerton. He arranged a meeting, 
proposed Pinkerton’s editing the English chroniclers, succeeded in arranging 
for a publisher, and was writing a Prospectus of the work at the time of his 
death. 

28 The allusions to the booksellers, to editing Dryden, and to “riding on 
Pegasus”’ again are all in the undated letter of Scott already referred to, and 
given by Lockhart in Life i, 408. 
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particularly delighted if you would join forces with me, when I think we might 
do the business to purpose. Do, Lord love you, think of this grande opus.™* 


It is barely possible some such undertaking was in his mind 
when he wrote to Leyden on July 5: 


I have one or two trifling undertakings besides Dryden, but they are 
hardly worth mentioning, though I may probably detail them in another letter 
before these ships sail.° 


Still later, as we shall see, Scott did engage himself to edit 
such works as Sadler’s State Papers and the Somers Tracts. 

Again, this year 1805 was to witness Scott’s return to the 
idea of prose fiction. We have seen that he had begun such 
writing in 1799, under the influence of Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto and German supernaturalism.“! Now a more original 
sort of novel possessed Scott’s fertile brain. In a letter to 
Robert Surtees about a year later he wrote how the “feuds of 
1715 and 1745” have “‘often and deeply interested me from my 
earliest youth,” and added: 


Certainly I will not renounce the idea of doing something to preserve 
these stories, and the memory of times and manners which, though existing as 
it were yesterday, have so strangely vanished from our eyes. Whether this 
will be best done by collecting the old tales, or by modernizing them as subjects 
of legendary poetry, I have never very seriously considered; but your kind en- 
couragement confirms me in the resolution that something I must do and 
speedily. 

In fact, in 1805 Scott had already begun Waverley, writing the 
first six chapters and, as he tells us in his General Preface of 
1829, had it advertised to be published “under the name ‘Waver- 
ley, or "Tis Fifty Years Since.” But when Scott submitted 


29 Jife i, 432, where the letter is undated but seems to have been written 
between those of Oct. 17 and Nov. 7. 

1380 Familiar Letters i, 36. 

181 See pp. 50-1 of this Journal, vol. xxiii, in the first part of this srticle on 
Scott. 

1% Taylor’s Life of Surtees, Surtees Society xxiv, 31-2; the letter is of 
Dec. 17, 1806. Correspondence had begun some years earlier, and Surtees had 
palmed off on Scott as an ancient ballad one of his own invention, the Death 
of Featherstonehaugh, which Scott had printed in his Minstrulsy (Henderson’s 
ed. ii, 110). 

13 “Tt was advertised to be published by the late Mr. John Ballantyne, 
bookseller in Edinburgh, under the name” etc. 

Lockhart verifies the date 1805 for the beginning of the romance (Life i, 
409 footnote) by saying, “a small part of the MS. of Waverley is on paper 
bearing the watermark of 1805—the rest on paper of 1813.” On the other 
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the new venture to the judgment of a friend,™ the latter de- 
cidedly discouraged the poet, and he, unwilling to risk his 
“‘poetical reputation” by failure in a prose romance, a second 
time put novel writing aside for some years. 

Two short poems belong to this important year in Scott’s 
literary life. In the autumn Scott and his wife visited the 
Wordsworths and the Lake country. In their sight-seeing 
Scott, Wordsworth and Humphrey Davy climbed Hellvellyn, 
and a tragic incident then narrated was made the subject of 
Scott’s poem named from the mountain. Lockhart also tells 
us with great definiteness that the Bard’s Incantation was com- 
posed in the same autumn, a little after the visit to Wordsworth. 
From that visit Scott and his wife went to Gilsland, where 
they had first met, when an alarm of invasion by the French 
caused Scott to ride in hot haste to Dalkeith. “It was during 
his fiery ride from Gilsland to Dalkeith . . . that he composed 
his Bard’s Incantation.’’"™ 

Notwithstanding this definite placing of the poem in the 
autumn of 1805, it is usually printed with the descriptive state- 
ment “Written under the threat of invasion in the autumn of 
1804." Lockhart, too, adds to his own account, “see note 
‘Alarm of Invasion,’ Antiquary vol. ii, p. 338,’’ which is equally 
misleading. To dispose of Lockhart’s note first, the reference 
to an “alarm of invasion” in the Antiquary is to one which 
occurred on the evening of Feb. 2, 1804, by the mistaken 
firing of a beacon. Neither time, therefore, nor occasion would 
satisfy the conditions in relation to Scott’s poem.™ Again, 
I find no evidence of any “threat of invasion” in 1804, at least 
after the early winter of that year. Threat of invasion by Napo- 
leon there had been in the fall of 1803, calling out the famous 
sonnets of Wordsworth as already noted. In 1804, however, 





hand, Lockhart is unnecessarily severe with Scott for connecting the composi- 
tion of Waverley with the favorable impression of the Lady of the Lake when it 
was published. While none too clear in his General Preface, Scott must refer 
to the time when most of the novel was written. 
Lockhart doubtless rightly conjectures William Erskine (Life ii, 151). 
%® Tife i, 425-6. Lockhart is wrong in saying the poem was first pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Annual Register “six years later,” for it appeared in the 
volume for 1808, printed in 1810. There it is said to be “From the English 
Minstrelsy,”’ published earlier in that year. 
138 See the note in the Antiquary. 
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Napoleon was engrossed with internal affairs, and with bringing 
about his elevation to the imperial throne. His greatest threat 
of invasion was in 1805, when the Boulogne encampment was 
formed and equipped for an oversea expedition. At that time 
England gathered 300,000 men to repel the invading forces, 
while in the autumn there was special uncertainty regarding the 
allied fleet. There can be little doubt that Scott wrote the poem 
at this time.” 

A minor venture is hinted at in a letter of Sept. 2 by George 
Chalmers to A. G. Hunter, partner of Constable. The writer 
says: 

You talked of a new edition of D. Herd’s Songs, to be edited by Mr. W. 


Scott. Is this almost ready for the public? I hope Mr. Scott will not touch 
the text.¥8 


I find, however, no further reference to this matter, and no new 
edition of Herd’s Songs about this time, so that apparently the 
venture was not undertaken. Yet the allusion indicates a new 
interest in songs and song writing, which was to continue for 
some years. 

Scott continued to write for the Edinburgh Review, publishing 
six articles in this year, one or more in every issue of the quar- 
terly. For the January number he reviewed Johnes’s transla- 
tion of Froissart’s Chronicles, a labor he must have especially 
enjoyed, and Colonel Thomas Thornton’s Sporting Tour through 
the Northern Parts of England and the Highlands of Scotland. 
In April he wrote upon Godwin’s Fleetwood, of special interest 
since he made his beginning of Waverley in this year. In July 
he contributed reviews of the Highland Society’s Report on the 


‘87 Conditions point especially to September or early October as the time 
of the hurried ride and the composition of the poem. During the spring and 
summer Nelson was searching in vain for the allied fleet under Villeneuve, 
following it to the West Indies and back to Europe. On Aug. 31 Nelson wrote 
of the uncertainties: “Every ship, even the Victory, is ordered out, for there 
is entire ignorance whether the Ferrol [that is, allied] fleet is coming northward, 
gone to the Mediterranean, or cruizing for our valuable homeward-bound fleet.” 
—(Mahan’s Nelson ii, 327). On Sept. 2 it was learned that the allied fleet was 
at Cadiz, and on Oct. 21 Trafalgar was fought. In October Scott was at home 
again, for Southey visited him between Oct. 3 and 20, according to Southey’s 
Letters i, 340-42. Scott wrote Ellis on Oct. 17 of Southey’s visit “a few days 
ago.” —Life i, 428. 

188 Arch. Constable and his Lit. Corres. i, 414. 
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Ossian MSS., and of two Cookery Books, the New Practice of 
Cooking and Culina Famulatrix Medicinae, or Receipts in Modern 
Cookery, odd books for Scott except as hack work. For the 
October number he had the more congenial task of reviewing 
Todd’s edition of Edmund Spenser’s Works.* 

During the year 1806 Scott’s original work does not seem to 
have been considerable. He was engrossed in his edition of 
Dryden, which was also to require another year for its comple- 
tion. He was in London in February for at least two weeks, 
consulting books not to be obtained elsewhere,“ and back at 
Ashestiel by April, when he wrote Ellis: “My principal com- 
panion in my solitude is John Dryden.”"“' On June 9 he wrote 
to Lady Abercorn, “‘My grand edition of Dryden’s Works is 
advancing,’ and to Leyden on July 5 more fully: 


Meanwhile my present grande opus consists in a uniform edition of Dryden’s 
works, which, as you know, have never been collected, with notes critical and 
illustratory by the Editor." 


In June Scott wrote his song, Health to Lord Melville, which was 
sung by James Ballantyne on the twenty-seventh at the banquet 
to Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville, first Lord of the Admiralty 
under Pitt. The banquet was given on his acquittal in proceed- 
ings of impeachment, proceedings which had been watched with 
great interest by Melville’s Scotch friends.™ 

Lockhart connects, though not very clearly, this public 
approval of Lord Melville by a song in his favor with Scott’s 
appointment as Clerk of Session in this year. The Introduction 
of 1830 helps to explain the matter, but again leaves something 


189 Life i, 409, verified and extended. 

40 Life i, 443-7. 

Ml Life i, 449. 

M2 Fam. Let. i, 46. 

M3 Fam. Let. i, 36. 

M4 Tife i, 456. The impeachment was for misappropriation of funds, an 
investigating commission having been appointed in 1802 on Addington’s 
becoming prime minister. The impeachment of 1806 followed the report of 
the committee the preceding year, and though acquitted Melville never again 
held office. The clear indication of indiscretion on Melville’s part left little 
reason for hilarity on the part of his Scotch friends. Yet Chalmers could 
write Mr. Constable from London on June 12: “I never saw so much joy 
expressed by all ranks as I witnessed yesterday on ‘ord Melville’s acquittal.” — 
Arch. Constable and his Lit. Corres. i, 424. 
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to be desired. The circumstances are these. Toward the close 
of his life Pitt had wished to do something for Scott, and a 
commission for his appointment as Clerk of Session was made 
out and signed by the king. Pitt’s sudden death in January 
1806 prevented the action being concluded but, notwith- 
standing Scott’s politics, the appointment was made by the 
Grenville and Fox ministry on March 8. Theappointment of a 
Tory by a Whig ministry caused some stir, and in Scotland 
some suspicion of Scott’s having incurred obligations to the 
Whigs. The opportunity for Scott to announce more clearly 
his Tory partizanship came in the banquet to Lord Melville, 
and for this purpose the song was written and sung. 

In September was published the first collected edition of 
Scott’s early poems, under the title of Ballads and Lyrical 
Pieces.“ A brief advertisement preceding them said: 

These ballads have already appeared in different collections, some in 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, others in the Tales of Wonder, and 
some in both these miscellanies. They are now first collected into one volume. 


The songs have been written at different times for the musical collections of 
Mr. George Thomson and Mr. White. 


The volume included Glenfinlas, The Eve of St. John, Cadyow 
Castle, The Grey Brother, Thomas the Rhymer, The Fire-King, 
Frederick and Alice, The Wild Huntsman, War Song, The 
Norman Horse-Shoe, The Dying Bard, The Maid of Toro, 
Hellvellyn. Lockhart tells us also that Scott thought of including 
his House of Aspen, but finally decided against it. 

Lockhart explains the contents of the volume by saying the 
Longmans of London were responsible for it, they owning the 
copyright of the poems which had appeared in the Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border. They doubtless also made some arrange- 
ment with Bell of London who published the Tales of Wonder, 
in which five of the poems had first appeared. For the ‘“‘Lyrical 
Pieces’? Lockhart says the Longmans paid £ 100, that is for the 
last four poems. Of these the Hellvellyn has been accounted for, 
- and the Maid of Toro was merely a revised version of a song in 
the House of Aspen, written as we have seen in 1799. The 
Norman Horse-Shoe and the Dying Bard, or Last Words of Cad- 
wallon as it was then called, were later printed in the Select 
Collection of Original Welsh Airs, vol.1, 1809, by George Thomson 


M8 Life i, 461. 
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of Edinburgh, where they are both said to have been “written 
for this work by Walter Scott, Esq.” If, therefore, any of the 
songs of this volume were written “for Mr. White,” only the 
revised version of the Maid of Toro could have been intended. 
It is possible, however, Scott had in mind three songs which 
appeared in this same year in a Collection published by Whyte, 
as the name should be. 

In this volume of Ballads and Lyrical Pieces Scott did not 
include, it will be noticed, his William and Helen or the Erl- 
King. Not unlikely the criticisms of Lewis, and his exclusion 
of it from the Tales of Wonder, account for Scott’s not including 
the first. It was not placed among his Poems until the edition 
of 1820, two years after the death of Lewis, and then with the 
following note: 


The Author had resolved to omit the following version of a well-known 
Poem in any collection which he might make of his poetical trifles. But the 
publishers having pleaded for its admission the author has consented, though 
not unaware of the disadvantage at which this youthful essay (for it was 
written in 1795) must appear with those which have been executed by much 
abler hands, in particular that of Mr. Taylor of Norwich, and that of Mr. 
Spencer. 

The following Translation was written long before the author saw any 
other, and originated in the following circumstances. A lady of high rank in 
the literary world read this romantic tale, as translated by Mr. Taylor, in the 
house of the celebrated professor Dugald Stuart of Edinburgh. The author 
was not present, nor indeed in Edinburgh at the time; but a gentleman who had 
the pleasure of hearing the ballad afterwards told him the story, and repeated 
the remarkable chorus, 

“Tramp! tramp! along the land they rode, 
“Splash! splash! along the sea; 

“Hurrah! hurrah! The dead can ride! 
“Dost fear to ride with me?” 

In attempting a translation then intended only to circulate among friends, 
the present author did not hesitate to make use of this impressive stanza; for 


46 George Thomson was an Edinburgh musician, and editor of Original 
Scottish Airs in six volumes 1793-1841. The first four volumes were published 
by 1805 but contained nothing by Scott. To the fifth volume (1818) he con- 
tributed four songs, all written after the time now considered. For the settings 
of many of his songs Thomson had employed the great musical composer 
Joseph Haydn. 

William Whyte was a music publisher of Edinburgh who, in opposition 
to Thomson, engaged Haydn to write the musical settings for two volumes of 
Scottish songs, calling them Haydn's Collection of Scottish Airs. They appeared 
in 1806-7, and to them also Scott contributed some new songs as we shall see. 
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to whom it properly belongs. 


to Sadler: 


Sadler were, I believe, entered into before the end of 1807.4 


and Notes, and superintended the printing.’’™® 


which deserves quotation: 








which freedom he has since obtained the forgiveness of the ingenious gentleman 


The Erl-King, on which Scott evidently set even less store, was 
not included in his Collected Poems during his lifetime. 

The bulky edition of Dryden’s Works was not sufficient for 
Scott’s omnivorous appetite for editing in this year. As he saw 
the completion of one labor he looked forward to another. On 
June 4 Constable wrote George Chalmers in London: 


I do not know if Mr. Hunter ever mentioned to you that we some time 
ago had the inspection of a most valuable and various collection of Original 
Papers in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, preserved since the time of Sir Ralph 
Sadler. . . . We have got leave to publish either the whole or part, and for 
that purpose they are now in the hands of Mr. Walter Scott, from whom we 
expect a valuable selection, to make (perhaps) two respectable quarto volumes, 
to be printed by Ballantyne, embellished with portraits, autographs, etc.” 


This letter shows Lockhart again wrong, at least in his reference 


His engagements with London publishers respecting the Somers and the 


From the letters published by Constable it is clear some work 
| upon the Sadler Papers must have been done in this year, 
though, as Lockhart later tells us the actual labor “was chiefly 
the work of Mr. Arthur Clifford—but Scott drew up the Memoir 


Meanwhile Scott had continued his correspondence with 
Miss Seward, and one letter of hers is especially important. 
She had sent Scott her verses to Father Tweed, verses not 
printed in her Poems, and he had answered in April. In that 
letter, too, he had made a deprecatory criticism of his Lay 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel has been for a long time so much out of my 
thoughts that your approbation recalls very pleasingly the feelings with which 
I composed it, and is something like the eulogium upon a departed friend. 


“474. Constable and his Lit. Corres. i, 420. On Nov. 28 Constable wrote 
John Murray of London about certain books for Scott in editing the Sadler 


Papers, and in December the Papers were being printed. 
M8 Life ii, 10. 
M9 Life ii, 87. 

18° Familiar Letters i, 40. Scott’s letter is of April 10. 
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Could I have thought it would have attracted so much of your attention, 
I would have endeavoured to have written it better, and in consequence might 
very likely not have done it so well. Still, the flimsiness of the story might 
have been corrected by a little thought and attention, which I now regret 
not having bestowed upon it.¥° 


Miss Seward’s answer of June 20 is proof that Lockhart has 
antedated by one full year a letter of Scott to her. The letter 
is conjecturally dated 1805 and Lockhart says of it, “The 
following letter must have been written in the course of this 
autumn.’ In it, however, Scott discusses at length the 
Ossian poems, clearly in answer to Miss Seward’s request of 
June 20, 1806, for his ‘‘sentiments on the reality or pretence of 
that bold poetic source.’”’ On Sept. 23 of that year she thanks 
Scott “for your ingenious and ingenuous dissertation in the 
letter before me, concerning the long disputed claim of origin- 
ality for Ossian.”"™* There can be no question, therefore, that 
Scott’s letter was written between June 20 and Sept. 23, 1806, 
probably nearer the latter date.™ 

Scott’s wrongly dated letter is important for another reason. 
Though written a year later than Lockhart supposed, it con- 
tains one of the earliest definite references to Scott’s most 
important romantic poem, the Lady of the Lake, which was 
already in contemplation. He wrote at this time: 


I have had for some time thoughts of writing a Highland poem, somewhat 
in the style of the Lay, giving as far as I can a real picture of what that enthu- 
siastic race actually were before the destruction of their patriarchal government. 
It is true I have not the same facilities as in describing Border manners, where 
I am as they say more at home. But to balance my comparative deficiency in 


1 Life i, 410. 

182 Tetters vi, 314. Scott’s “dissertation’’ covers four pages of Pollard’s 
Lockhart. 

48 The possibility of Miss Seward’s letter having been misdated in the 
published volume is set at rest by her reference to Sir Richard Hoare’s edition 
of Giraldus de Barry’s Itinerary of Bishop Baldwin as ‘‘translated in 1806,” 
the correct year of its appearance. Scarcely less definite—indicative of her 
liberalism in politics—is her reference to the death of Fox, Sept. 13, 1806, as 
“the extinction of that bright luminary, whose fifteen years earlier ascent 
in the zenith would have preserved, by its benign and pacific influence, the 
freedom of the continent, and averted from Britain all her present difficulties 
and dangers.” 

Lockhart’s mistake, apart from his too great carelessness in many parti- 
culars, may have been due to his association of Scott’s letter with one to Ellis, 
clearly written in 1805; see Life i, 408, and the later discussion of Ellis’s letter, 
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knowledge of Celtic manners, you are to consider that I have from my youth 
delighted in all the Highland traditions which I could pick up from the old 
Jacobites who used to frequent my father’s house; and this will, I hope, make 
some amends for my having less immediate opportunities of research than 
in the Border tales.™ 


The only other early suggestion of such a poem, that in the 
letter to Ellis already quoted, shows the project had not yet 
taken any real hold of Scott’s mind.™ 

Two somewhat earlier letters of this same summer mention 
the project of a new poem, though with less seriousness. To 
Lady Abercorn Scott wrote on June 9: 


The booksellers are publishing a fourth edition of the Lay, and also some 
of the ballads which call me father, from the Border collection that I formeriy 
published. I intend to add to these last a few little things so as to make them into 
a little volume, which I shall take an early opportunity of laying at your 
Ladyship’s feet. Besides all this I have a grand work in contemplation, but so 
distant, so distant that the distance between Edinburgh and Stanmore is 
nothing to it. This is a Highland romance of Love, Magic, and War, founded 
upon the manners of our mountaineers, with my stories about whom your 
Ladyship was so much interested. My great deficiency is that, being born 
and bred not only a lowlander but a borderer, I do not in the least understand 
the Gaelic language, and therefore am much at a loss to find authentic materials 
for my undertaking. 


Again he wrote to Dr. Leyden on July 5: 


The reception of the Lay has been very flattering, and the sale both rapid 
and extensive. I am somewhat tempted to undertake a Highland poem upon 
the same plan.¥? 


Yet much as the idea of such a poem was in Scott’s mind in 
these months, he was to be prevented from working it out by 
various unforeseen circumstances. 

In October appeared anonymously Scott’s edition of the 
Original Memoirs Written during the Great Civil Wars, being the 
Life of Sir Henry Slingsby, and Memoirs of Captain Hodgson.* 
For this Scott wrote a brief biography of Slingsby and some un- 


iM Life i, 414. 

158 See p. 242 and Life i, 408. It is perhaps the mention to Ellis of a possible 
Highland poem that misled Lockhart as to the date of Scott’s letter. 

1 Familiar Letters i, 46. The “little volume” was of course the Ballads 
and Lyrical Pieces, and the “few little things” the short poems which followed 
the Wild Huntsman. 

67 Familiar Letters i, 36. 
8 Life i, 462. 
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important notes. It was one of the least successful of Scott’s 
ventures. Meanwhile, disasters had occurred in Scott’s family 
which explain why he did not carry out at this time his expressed 
purpose of writing a “Highland Poem,” the Lady of the Lake 
as it was to be called some years later. He wished, as he says, 
more time to familiarize himself with the Highland country 
and Highland customs, while now urgent needs prompted a 
speedier undertaking. Monetary difficulties of his brother 
Thomas made a considerable sum necessary at once if he would 
assist.“* Scott therefore proposed to himself another poem 
on a less difficult subject, as the readiest means of supplying his 
immediate necessities. 

Thomas Scott had continued his father’s business of writer 
to the Signet, but through careless habits and unfortunate 
speculation was now in financial straits. Especially had his 
management of the Marquis of Abercorn’s estates caused 
difficulties, and now failure. Scott was personally involved 
as surety for his brother, so that personal as well as fraternal 
reasons required immediate action. Asa result he began a new 
poem first called Flodden Field, but later to be known as 


69 Life i, 398, 464, 473; ii, 113. 

© The most complete statement of the difficulties is in a letter to Miss 
Seward, in which Scott says: 

“My younger brother’s affairs fell very suddenly into irretrievable dis- 
order at a time when his wife was confined after the birth of a son, and under 
a variety of other circumstances tending to aggravate a calamity in itself 
sufficiently severe. He had been for many years manager of the estates of the 
Marquis of Abercorn, and I was surety to his employer for the regular payment 
of his rents. The consequence of my brother’s failure was that the whole 
affairs of these extensive estates were thrown upon my hands in a state of 
unutterable confusion, so that to save myself from ruin I was obliged to lend 
my constant and unremitting attention to their re-establishment. In the 
course of this unfortunate business I was so absolutely worried to death that 
I had neither head nor heart to think of anything else. Fortunately, from 
Lord Abercorn’s friendship and liberality of sentiment on the one hand, and 
unceasing attention on the other, I have put things into such a train as to avoid 
a personal loss, which would not only have deprived me of the power of assisting 
my brother’s family, but very much cramped me in maintaining my own, or 
deprived me of that independence which in my opinion is essential to happiness.” 

Scott is apologizing for not earlier recognizing the satisfaction experienced 
in the visit to Miss Seward early in May, 1807. This letter, with its full details 
of his affairs, is of Aug. 11, 1807, and is found in Familiar Letiers i, 76 ff. Lock- 
hart gives only a second and less explicit letter to Miss Seward, in answer to 
hers of Aug. 24; see Life i, 472. 
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Marmion. From the Introduction to Canto I, the epistle to 
William Stewart Rose, it is clear the poem was begun in Novem- 
ber of this year by the composition of the first canto, and 
perhaps the second with its introductory epistle. By December 
17 he could write to Robert Surtees: 


I have some part of a poem or tale upon this subject [‘‘the fatal field of 
Flodden” in the preceding sentence], which I will be happy to show you one 
day. 


The haste in composition, required by his monetary diffi- 
culties, is deprecated in Scott’s Introduction to the edition of 
Marmion in 1830. He there says: 


I had formed the prudent resolution to endeavour to bestow a little more 
abour than I had yet done on my productions, and to be in no hurry again to 
announce myself as a candidate for literary fame. Accordingly, particular 
passages of a poem which was finally called Marmion were laboured with 
a good deal of care, by one by whom much care was seldom bestowed. . . . 

The misfortunes of a near relation and friend, which happened at this time, 
led me to alter my prudent determination, which had been to use great pre- 
caution in sending this poem into the world; and made it convenient at least, 
if not absolutely necessary to hasten its publication. 


He goes on to specify particulars which might have been 
bettered, and mentions the “furious remonstrance” on the 
subject of “my friend Dr. Leyden.” Yet he falls back on what 
we now know was an earlier resolution regarding corrections 
suggested by others, and adds a further extension of that 
resolution: 


I have, nevertheless, always been of opinion that corrections, however in 
themselves judicious, have a bad effect—after publication. An author is 
never so decidedly condemned as on his own confession, and may long find 
apologists and partisans until he gives up his own cause. 

Three of Scott’s songs are usually assigned to this year, 
those called The Palmer, The Maid of Neidpath Castle, and 
Wandering Willie. These were first printed in wat was 
called Haydn’s Collection of Scottish Airs, published by William 
Whyte of Edinburgh, who had procured Haydn for the musical 
settings. The first of the two volumes appeared in 1806, but 
the second not until 1807, and it is in this volume that the 
songs of Scott appear. Beyond this, so far as I know, we have 


1 Taylor’s Life of Suriees, Surtees Society, vol. 24, pp. 31 ff. 
"@ Assigned to 1806 by Scudder, and by Robertson, based on Lockhart. 
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no knowledge of the exact time of composition, Lockhart not 
mentioning these songs at all. From internal evidence—the 
clear reference to Trafalgar in the last stanza'“—Wandering 
Willie must have been written after Oct. 21, 1805. The refer- 
ence to songs written for the collection of ‘‘Mr. White,” in the 
advertisement to Scott’s Ballads and Lyrical Pieces, may have 
been intended for these songs, as already noted. If so, the 
fact that Whyte’s second volume of Scottish Airs was not 
issued until 1807 may have been the reason for not including 
them in Scott’s volume of 1806. At least it is perhaps as reason- 
able to suppose these three songs were composed in the last 
part of 1806.™ 

As usual, too, before his break with the Edinburgh, Scott 
contributed articles to that quarterly. For the January number 
he reviewed in one paper the somewhat similar publications of 
two friends, the Early English Romances of George Ellis, and 
the Ancient English Metrical Romances of Joseph Ritson. 
To the October issue he contributed two articles, a review of 
William Herbert’s Poems and Translations from various foreign 
languages, and a humorous notice of the Miseries of Human Life, 
published anonymously, but now known to have been by the 
Rev. James Beresford. 

By the beginning of 1807 Scott was ready to make arrange- 
ments for publishing his new poem, and Constable at once 
offered a thousand guineas for the copyright, “without having 
seen one line’ as Lockhart says."© The letter of Constable 
making the offer is of Jan. 30, 1807, and is worth quoting in 
part for its use of the earlier name by which the poem was 
then known: 


We have much pleasure in accepting your new poem Flodden Field, and 
not less in agreeing to pay for the same the sum of One Thousand Guineas. 


13 See the lines, 
Enough now thy story in annals of glory 
Has humbled the pride of France, Holland, and Spain. 

164 See pp. 247-8. 

185 Tife i, 463. 

16 Arch. Constable and his Lit. Corres. iii, 7-8. The rest of the letter relates 
to publishing details. The matter must have been discussed with Constable 
still earlier, since George Chalmers could write to Constable’s partner Hunter 
on Jan. 14: “I am glad to hear that Mr. Walter Scott is to outdo himself in a 
new poem.” 
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Lockhart does not mention the earlier name, and his earliest 
reference to the completion of any part of the poem is of 
February 22, 1807, when he speaks of the acknowledgment of 
the Introduction to Canto III by the Princess of Wales.” 
Yet on January 18 Scott had written Miss Seward of his 
altered plan regarding his Highland poem, and had agreed to 
send her parts of his new venture. In her reply of Jan. 29 
Miss Seward says: 

However I may regret the necessity you find of giving a sleeping draft 
to your Highland Poem, I feel the wisdom of your doing so till the revivifying 
journey into those regions can be taken. . . . I am also infinitely flattered 
by your purpose of sending for my inspection such parts of Flodden-Field as 
are sprung to light. 


The quotation not only confirms the first name of the poem 
as given by Constable, but explains Scott’s allusion to it in the 
Introduction of 1830 as “the poem which was finally called 
Marmion.” Not unlikely also Miss Seward’s letter furnishes 
a clue to Scott’s alteration of the title. She refers to having 
mentioned the new project to her friend Captain Hastings, who 
thought the subject “tender ground” for the patriotism of a 
Scotchman. He questioned whether it might not wound the 
known nationality of the Scotch to see poetic celebrity and 
poetic immortality given, and that by a native, to the most 
disastrous event in their military annals."* It is not unreason- 
able to believe this criticism influenced Scott, since within 
a month he had altered the title of the new poem as we 
shall see. 

On February 20 Scott fulfilled his promise of sending to 
Miss Seward a specimen of his new poem, the “introductory 
epistle’”’ of the third canto which had been printed separately.’ 
His letter, too, contains so many details of his work at this 
time, that it is surprising Lockhart did not use it for more than 
one particular. Scott first tells Miss Seward, 


T Life i, 466. 

68 J etters vi, 327-8. Scott had first visited Flodden Field in 1791, and had 
written from there to his friend William Clerk on Aug. 26; see Life i, 154. 

69 So says Scott himself in a letter to Lady Abercorn (Familiar Letters i, 
115). This separate print may have been connected with a plan of printing 
the Introductory epistles, used in Marmion, as a separate volume, as will be 
shown later. 
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I have at length fixed on the title of my new poem, which is to be christened 
from the principal character, Marmion or a Tale of Flodden Field. There are 
to be six Cantos, and an introductory Epistle to each in the style of that which 
I send to you as a specimen. 


He adds, regarding the criticism of Captain Hastings, 


I am not at all afraid of my patriotism being a sufferer in the course of 
the tale. It is very true that my friend Leyden has said: 
“Alas! that Scottish maid should sing 
The combat where her lover fell, 
That Scottish Bard should wake the string, 
The triumph of our foes to tell.” 


But we may say with Francis I, “that at Flodden ali was lost 
but our honour,’’—an exception which includes everything that 
is desirable for a poet.'”° 

On the day following his letter to Miss Seward, Scott wrote 
to Robert Surtees of his new poem: 


I must now tell you (for I think your correspondence has been chiefly 
the cause of it) that, by calling my attention back to these times and topics 
which we have been canvassing, you are likely to occasion the world to be 
troubled with more border minstrelsy. I have made some progress in a legen- 
dary poem which is to be entitled ‘Marmion, or a Tale of Flodden-Field.’ It isin 
six Cantos, each having a l’envoy, or introductory epistle in more modern verse. 
In the first Canto I have introduced a verse of the Thirlwalls, &c. Marmion, 
on an embassy to Scotland, is entertained at Norham Castle by Heron, the 
Captain of that fortress.'” 


Surtees had written Dec. 8, 1806, asking Scott whether he felt 
“no inducement to continue your collections of the interesting 
periods of 15 and 45,” and Scott had answered in a letter of 
Dec. 17, part of which has been quoted in relation to Waverley.'” 
On Feb. 12, 1807, Surtees had expressed pleasure in Scott’s 
intention of further illustrating those times,'” and adds: 


No one can hesitate to wish you should adopt that [mode] of taking the 
most interesting traces of those times as the subject of original poetry.’” 


170 Familiar Letters i, 71, part of which was quoted by Scudder in his 
edition of Scott’s Poetical Works. The remainder of the letter tells of his 
“editorial labours for two years” on Dryden’s Works, and he adds of his poetry 
the sentences, among others, already quoted on p. 57 in first part of this article. 
1 Taylor’s Life of Surtees, p. 40. 

17 See p. 253. 
178 See footnote 132. 
1% Life of Surtees, p. 36. 
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Miss Seward acknowledged receipt of the specimen of 
Marmion and Hogg’s Mountain Bard on April 17, twice calling 
the poem Flodden-Field.“* On May 10 she wrote to F. H. Cary, 
the translator of Dante: 

Constable, Scott’s Edinburgh publisher, dined with me a fortnight ago» 

and said he had agreed with Mr. Scott to give a thousand guineas for Flodden- 
Field, a poem now on the anvil.!” 
Meanwhile, in April, Scott had sent cantos i and ii from London 
to Ballantyne, and canto iii from the home of William Stewart 
Rose,'”? to whom the Introduction to the first canto was 
addressed. To Lady Abercorn he wrote May 15: 

You will expect to hear something of Marmion. He begs his respectful 
compliments to the Marchioness, and will have the honour of kissing her hand 
at Christmas, having adjourned his introduction to public life till that period.1"* 

The subsequent letters to Surtees take up the story of the 
poem, now called simply Marmion. On June 12 he wrote: 

This by-job [duties in connection with the dissolution of Parliament} has 
a little interfered with the progress of my new poem Marmion, which I think 


I told you I had upon the stocks, and in which I have availed myself of your 
curious old ballad of the Featherstonehaugh feud.!”* 


And on July 28 he adds: 


I have just finished some unpleasant business which has robbed me of some 
part of my vacation ;!*° 
a reference to the settlement of matters connected with his 
brother’s troubles. Guthrie Wright, too, who had succeeded 
Thomas Scott in the management of the Abercorn estates, 
remembered the “three or four first cantos’’ of Marmion as 
completed “in the summer of 1807” when he and Scott were 
together. That he must have heard the fourth canto seems 
clear, from his criticism of Scott at that time for the strange 
road Marmion had taken from England to Scotland, while to 
him was due the introduction of Tantallon Castle in the fifth 
and sixth cantos.'*! 

1% Tellers vi, 333. 

176 Letters vi, 340. 

7 Life i, 466-8. 

178 Familiar Letters i, 75. 

179 Life of Surtees, p. 50. 

18 Jbid. p. 60. 
8 Life i, 470. 
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On August 11 Scott wrote Miss Seward, apologizing for not 
having earlier acknowledged her hospitality at Lichfield in May, 
telling of his “younger brother’s affairs’—the “unpleasant 
business” of the Surtees letter—as the cause, and adding: 


In the midst of all this bustle it is scarcely necessary to say that my harp 
has been hung on the willows; my grand poem called Marmion has been entirely 
stopped, even when half finished, and Dryden has crept on very slowly.!* 


By September, however, Scott was again at work on the poem, 
for he wrote Lady Abercorn Sept. 10: “‘“Marmion has been 
sadly interrupted, but is now making some progress.’'* On 
Oct. 1, too, Scott wrote to Southey: 


1 hope very soon to send you my Life of Dryden, and eke my last Lay— 
(by the way, the former ditty was only proposed as the lay of the /ast Minstrel, 
not his last fitt."* 


The allusion is to Southey’s letter of Sept. 27, in which he had 
said: 


I rejoice to hear that we are to have another Lay, and hope we may have 
as many Last Lays of the Minstrel as our ancestors had Last Words of Mr. 
Baxter.!® 


One further letter of Scott to Miss Seward bears on the 
writing of Marmion, now nearing completion. It is in answer 
to the last of hers printed by Constable, that of Nov. 5, 1807. 
Scott replied on Nov. 23: 


I have resumed my poem in order to accomplish my engagement with the 
Booksellers, which has been terribly retarded. 


He adds, in explanation of one part of the poem, 


My reason for transporting Marmion from Lichfield was to make good the 
minstrel prophecy of Constance’s song. Why I should ever have taken him 


18 Familiar Letters i, 78. 

18% Familiar Letters i, 81. Without doubt must also be placed here an 
undated letter to Miss Seward (Life i, 472), telling her further of having 
“brought the unpleasant transactions, to which my last letter alluded [that is, 
his brother’s affairs] pretty near to a conclusion much more fortunate than I had 
ventured to hope.”’ It was written in answer to one of Miss Seward of Aug. 
24; see her Letters vi, 362. 
1M Life i, 477. 

1% Life i, 476. 
1% Familiar Letters i, 84. 
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there I cannot very well say. Attachment to the place, its locality with respect 
to Tamworth, the ancient seat of the Marmions, partly perhaps the whim 
of taking a slap at Lord Brooke en passant, joined in suggesting the idea which I 
had not time to bring out or finish .!* 


The language would imply that the last canto was practically 
complete at this date. Similar is the testimony of James 
Skene, Scott’s friend, that 


many of the more energetic descriptions, particularly that of the battle of 
Flodden, were struck out while he was in quarters again with his cavalry in 
the autumn of 1807.18? 


Yet the Introductions to the last two cantos were at least 
written after the November letter. That to the fifth is headed 
Edinburgh, and the time December given in the first line. The 
sixth Introduction has at the beginning the place and time, 
“Mertoun House, Christmas.”’ Besides, some changes were 
made in the poem during its passage through the press. In 
April, when Scott was correcting the proof of the Introduction 
to canto i at Stanmore Priory, Lord Abercorn suggested 
enlargement on the compliment to Fox. Scott then altered and 
expanded six lines beginning at line 130 to twelve, the original 
lines being given by Lockhart.'** Unfortunately, some sheets 
had already been printed, so that some copies appeared without 
the revision. Thus, of the one sent to Lady Abercorn in 
September, Scott wrote: 


Pray observe that in the character of Fox two lines are omitted; they 

should follow that which says, 

“Lest it should drop o’er Fox’s tomb.”’ 
They run thus— 

“For talents mourn untimely lost, 

When best employed and wanted most, 

Mourn genius gone,”’ etc. 
Pray, Lady Abercorn, add these lines with a pen. They are an admirable 
improvement suggested by the M[arquis] when I was at the Priory. The 
sheet was thrown off before the correction reached the printer, but the leaf is 
to be cancelled and printed anew before publication." 


187 Life i, 465. 
188 Life i, 499. 
89 Familiar Letlers i, 82. Scott is not quite accurate in quoting his own 
lines. The received text reads “be said’ for “should drop,” in the first, and 
“genius high” for “‘genius gone’”’ in the last. 
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Scott’s original lines, which doubtless expressed his Torv 
sentiments somewhat better, read: 


If genius high and judgment sound, 
And wit that loved to play, not wound, 
And all the reasoning powers divine, 
To penetrate, resolve, combine, 

Could save one mortal of the herd 
From Error—Fox had never err’d. 


Perhaps the implied criticism of Miss Seward, and her well- 
known admiration for Fox, had something to do with the first 
change Scott made in his lines. In her letter of April 17, 
referring to this same Introduction which Scott had sent her on 
February 20, she halts her praise at the beginning of the 
reference to Fox: 


Till after the close of your panegyric on our glorious Nelson, all is worthy 
of your enchanting muse.' 


Then, perhaps, Scott modified his line beginning “If genius 
high” to “Mourn genius high,” after which Lord Abercorn 
suggested and wrote the couplet, 


For talents mourn, untimely lost, 
When best employed and wanted most. 


That this was Lord Abercorn’s couplet Scott tells us in another 
letter to Lady Abercorn, after the Morning Chronicle had 
criticized him for what seemed two different versions of this 
Introduction, intended as it charged, for different people. 
Scott wrote on April 3, 1808: 


I suppose it would surprise Mr. Morning Chronicle considerably to know 
that the couplet in question was written by so distinguished a friend of Mr. Pitt 
as Lord Abercorn.!™ 


Again, Scott had evidently thought of introducing into the 
poem some allusion to Lord Muncaster, as had been suggested 
by Lady Louisa Stuart.’ However, he finally wrote her in 
November or December: 


I am going to discontinue all my dangerous intentions of giving poetic 
celebrity to Lord Muncaster’s habitation (since you were pleased to think |! 


1% Letters vi, 332. 
11 Familiar Letters i, 103. 
18 Familiar Letters, i, 85-6. 
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can do so), for I think the story is far too good to be comprised in a stanza and 
a note, which is all I can afford in Marmion. . . . I therefore intend to lay by 
the tradition in lavender till some occasion when I can give it its full interest, 
or at least do my best to give it as much as I can. 


In carrying the story of Marmion to the essential completion 
of the poem, other work of Scott during this year has been left 
unrecorded. On the day upon which Constable offered the 
thousand guineas for Flodden Field, or Marmion as it became, 
the same firm concluded its financial agreement with Scott for 
the Life, Letters, and State Papers of Sir Ralph Sadler.“* These 
Papers had been placed in Scott’s hands in 1806, but the terms 
upon which they should be edited were only now completed. 
Lockhart was therefore in error regarding the Sadler Papers, 
as I have already indicated on a previous page, the more so with 
regard to Constable, since on a later page he speaks of him as 
publishing the Sadler Papers.’ According to Lockhart, too, 
‘Scott had announced “by an advertisement early in 1807” 
Six Epistles from Ettrick Forest, “to be published in a separate 
volume similar to that of the Bailads and Lyrical Pieces.” 
If so, the plan was soon changed, for by Feb. 20 Scott had 
mentioned, in a letter to Miss Seward, his new plan of using the 
Epistles as Introductions to the cantos of Marmion.'*" 

Apart from Marmion Scott’s main work of this year was his 
edition of Dryden, later published in eighteen volumes. Of it 
he wrote Miss Seward on Feb. 20: 

As to my editorial labours, for two years past I have been occasionally 
labouring on a complete edition of Dryden’s Works, which have never been 
collected. I hope it will be out by Christmas next. The illustration of the 
poetical passages has cost me much labour. 

From my research the boldest spiders fled, 

And moths retreating trembled as I read. 
In March he was again in London, for “during several weeks he 
gave his day pretty regularly to the pamphlets and MSS. of 


188 Familiar Letters i, 87-8. The letter is undated, but precedes another 
of hers to Scott, written sometime before Christmas. 

1% Arch. Constable and his Lit. Corres. iii, 7. 

1% See p. 249 of this paper, and Life ii, 87. That is, Lockhart says Scott 
engaged for the Sadler Papers with a London publisher in Life ii, 10, and here 
correctly with Constable. 

1% Life i, 496. 
197 See p. 255 of this paper. 
198 Familiar Lelters i, 72. 
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the British Museum,” that is to his Dryden researches.'*® 
Then came the difficulties in the affairs of his brother Thomas, 
on account of which he wrote Miss Seward, “Dryden has crept 
on very slowly.’ By Oct. 1, however, he could write Southey: 


I hope soon to send you a Life of Dryden and a Lay of former times. The 
latter I would willingly have bestowed more time upon; but what can I do?— 
my supposed poetical turn ruined me in my profession, and the least it can do 
is to give me some occasional assistance instead of it.2” 


While in London Scott visited William Stewart Rose, to 
whom the Introductory. Epistle to the first canto of Marmion 
was addressed. Scott thought enough, too, of the literary 
acquaintance with Miss Seward so that, on returning from 
London the first week in May, he made a detour to visit her 
at Lichfield. One result was the well-known description of 
the poet quoted by Lockhart in the Life (i, 468), and another 
Scott’s description of her in the Memoir he later prefixed to 
his edition of her Poems. It is highly probable that edition of 
her Poems was talked over at this time, for soon after Miss 
Seward wrote both Murray of London and Constable of 
Edinburgh regarding it.*” It is possible Scott may have agreed 
at this time to edit the Poems, since as we know he did so after 
Miss Seward’s death.*” 


‘8° Life i, 466. He perhaps intended a long stay, for Mr. Hunter wrote 
Constable on Mar. 6: “I saw Scott today in Fleet Street; he says he is to write 
to you tomorrow, and is to come down to Scotland positively in July or August.” 
—A. Constable and his Lit. Corres. i, 99. Doubtless his brother’s affairs necessi- 
tated his earlier return. 

2 Familiar Letters i, 78. The letter is of Aug. 11. 

2 Life i, 480-81. 

28 Arch. Constable and his Lit. Corres. i, 375-6; ii, 13. We know of Miss 
Seward’s letter to Murray from the latter’s to Constable, warning him against 
offering “any important sum for her works.”” Miss Seward’s letter to Constable 
was of Sept. 18, and she wrote: “‘You shall have the first offer of the copyright, 
and perhaps Mr. Scott will have the goodness to settle the terms.”’ 

28 As in a former case, the correspondence of Miss Seward helps to date 
another of Scott’s letters printed without date by Lockhart. It is one in the 
Life i, 472, and of it Miss Seward wrote Constable on Sept. 18: “‘When you see 
Mr. Scott have the goodness to thank him for his last kind letter, and say that 
I propose answering it at the first opportunity.”’ Scott’s letter was in reply 
to hers of Aug. 24. She wrote to Scott on Nov. 5, and her reference to “‘the 
disgraceful invasion of Denmark’’ was answered by Scott in a letter of Nov. 23, 
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One undeveloped project of this year is mentioned in a letter 
to Southey of November, in which Scott says: 


I am thinking of publishing a small edition of the Morte Arthur, merely to 
preserve that ancient record of English chivalry; but my copy is so late as 
1637, so I must look out for earlier editions to collate. That of Caxton is, I 
believe, introuvable. Will you give me your opinion on this project?” 


To this Southey must have answered that he was already 
engaged upon the work, and on Dec. 15 Scott acknowledged 
with, 

I am glad the Morte Arthur is in your hands; it has been long a favorite 


of mine, and I intended to have made it a handsome book in the shape of a 
small antique-looking quarto, with wooden vignettes of costume.2™ 


This project may not unnaturally have occurred to Scott when, 
on making his extensive notes to Marmion, he added large 
extracts from Malory’s Morte D’Arthur. Indeed, in his first 
note he says of the allusions to the Arthur story in the text, 
evidently with reference to Southey’s contemplated edition: 


I would have illustrated them by more full extracts, but as this curious 
work is about to be republished I confine myself to the tale of the Chapel 
Perilous, and of the quest of Sir Launcelot after the Sangrael. 


Scott contributed nothing to the Edinburgh Review in 1807, 
although he continued to be proud of the periodical on general 
grounds, and as an Edinburgh venture. Even as late as 
November of this year he suggested to Southey the idea of 
contributing to it for pecuniary reasons. But Southey 
wrote in answer: 


The emolument to be derived from writing at ten guineas a sheet, Scotch 
measure, instead of seven pounds for the Annual, would be considerable. . 
But my moral feelings must not be compromised. To Jeffrey as an individual 
I shall be ever ready to show every kind of individual courtesy; but of Judge 
Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Review I must ever think and speak as of a bad politi- 





in which he defended “State necessity” in a humorous fashion, and with a good 
story. —Familiar Letters i, 82-5. The invasion of Denmark was by the naval 
expedition of England against the neutral Danes, resulting in the taking of 
Copenhagen on Sept. 5, and the surrender of the Danish fleet. 

20 Tife i, 480; there is no exact date, but it was probably written late in the 
month. 
205 Life i, 482. 
26 Life i, 478-9. 
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cian, a worse moralist, and a critic in matters of taste equally incompetent and 
unjust.?°7 


Scott replied to Southey on Dec. 15: 


I dislike most extremely the late strain of politics which they [the editors 
of the Edinburgh] have adopted, as it seems, even on their own showing, to be 
cruelly imprudent. . . . So thinking, I have felt your scruples in doing any- 
thing for the Review of late.2% 


Yet in this year it was perhaps mainly pressure of other work; 
rather than political opposition, which prevented Scott from 
contributing to the Review. 

Marmion had been practically completed, as we have seen, 
in 1807.2 Yet a letter to Lady Louisa Stuart, Jan. 19, 1808, 
shows that there was still something to be done. In it Scott 
writes playfully: 


Marmion is at this instant gasping upon Flodden Field, and there I have 
been obliged to leave him for these few days in the death pangs. I hope I 
shall find time enough this morning to knock him on the head with two or three 
thumping stanzas.2!° 


The letter would seem to indicate that stanzas xxxvi-viii and 
the L’envoy were written on that day. In fact on Jan. 22 he 
wrote to Lady Abercorn: 


I have finished Marmion and your Ladyship will do me the honour, I 
hope, to accept a copy very soon. In the sixth and last Canto I have succeeded 
better than I had ventured to hope, for I had a battle to fight, and I dread hard 
blows almost as much in poetry as in common life." 


So rapidly, too, had the printing followed Scott’s composition’ 
that the poem was published before the end of February.*” 


207 4 Publisher and His Friends, by Samuel Smiles, i, 95, where the letter 
is dated “June,”’ and Scott is said to have given the invitation in May. However 
on Dec. 1 Southey wrote to John Rickman of the “overtures,” and says: 
“They come through Walter Scott, but unquestionably from Constable.’’— 
Letters of Southey, by Warter, ii, 28-9. See also Scott’s letter quoted above. 

208 Life i, 481. Scott had expected of the Edinburgh general neutrality 
regarding party politics, and that seems to have been originally intended 
(Life, i, 501-2). When partizanship began to be displayed Scott remonstrated, 
and finally withdrew any support to the Edinburgh. 

2°? The Constable house wrote to John Murray in December 1807: “We 
are happy to tell you that the whole of Marmion is now at press.”—A. Con- 
stable and his Lit. Corres. i, 378. This was doubtless essentially true. 

20 Life i, 483. 

21 Familiar Letters i, 93. 

*2 Lockhart says Feb. 23 (Life i, 485), and the Ballantyne Press (p. 37) 
“published in February 1808.” 
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The poem was printed with the title Marmion, A Tale of 
Flodden Field, in Six Cantos, and with the lines of his friend 
Leyden immediately following: 


Alas! that Scottish maid should sing 
The combat where her lover fell! 

That Scottish Bard should wake the string, 
The triumph of our foes to tell! 


This stanza Scott had already quoted to Miss Seward when, 
with the first title Flodden-Field before her, she had suggested 
the oddity of a Scotch poet’s using this great defeat of his 
countrymen as a subject.” Scott also accompanied the first 
edition with an advertisement intended to forestall criticism of 
his again trespassing on the public’s kindness, and explaining 
more fully his use of the second title, A Tale of Flodden Field. 
Evidence, too, that he appreciated the imperfections of the 
poem due to haste in composition is found in his letter to 
Surtees of Feb. 20: 


When you cast your eye over ‘Marmion,’ remember mercy in your judg 
ment. I had idly come under an obligation to produce that preux chevalier by 
a certain time,—sufficient indeed to have done him ample justice in the way of 
arming and equipment, but some very unpleasant family affairs left me neither 
head nor heart to work that kind of work for six months. And at last I had 
nothing for it but dispatch, which was so rapid that, of the last four cantos, no 
part was written twice over; and it was printed sheet by sheet as fast as com- 
posed. This prepares you for all its faults. Its merits, for some I must hope 
it has, will speak for themselves.” 


It is thus clear that Scott’s acknowledgment of the imper- 
fections of Marmion were not due to the severe criticism of 
Jeffrey’s review, which appeared in the Edinburgh of April.™* 


33 See pp. 255-6. 

24 Life of Surtees, p. 65. See also letter to Southey, p. 262. 

8 The story of Jeffrey’s review, of his apologetic note to Scott, with whom 
he was to dine that very evening, of Mrs. Scott’s parting shot as Jeffrey left 
the house, are well told in the Life i, 492 ff. Scott’s letters of April to Surtees 
deserve to be quite as well known. On April 18 he wrote: 

I am glad you like Marmion; it has need of some friends, for Jeffrey showed 
me yesterday a very sharp review of it; I think as tight a one as he has written 
since Southey’s Madoc. As I don’t believe the world ever furnished a critic 
and an author who were more absolute poco curante’s about their craft, we dined 
together, and had a hearty laugh at the revisal of the flagellation. 

Again on April 26 he wrote: 

About Marmion I can safely say, though it sounds very like affectation, 
that my anxiety was past after it had received in a considerable degree the 
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His own strictures before that review were quite as clear as 
that which he made in his Introduction of 1830: 


The poem was finished in too much haste to allow me an opportunity of 
softening down, if not removing, some of its most prominent defects. 


Yet perhaps the review of Jeffrey strengthened in Scott his 
previous resolution, “to bestow a little more labour than I had 
yet done on my productions,” for on June 9 he wrote to Lady 
Abercorn: 


No one is so sensible as I am of what deficiencies occur in my poetry from 
the want of judicious criticism and correction, above all from the extreme 
hurry in which it has hitherto been composed. The worst is that I take the 
pet at the things myself after they are finished, and I fear I shall never be able 
to muster up the courage necessary to revise Marmion as it should be revised. 
But if I ever write another poem, I am determined to make every single couplet 
of it as perfect as my uttermost care and attention can possibly effect. In 
order to insure the accomplishment of these good resolutions I will consider 
the whole story in humble prose, and endeavour to make it as interesting as 
I can before I begin to write it out in verse, and thus I shall have at least the 
satisfaction to know where I am going, my narrative having been hitherto 
much upon the plan of blindman’s buff. Secondly, having made my story, | 
will write my poem with all deliberation, and when finished lay it aside for a 
year at least. . . . You see what good resolutions I am forming; whether 
they will be better kept than good resolutions usually are, time, which brings 
all things to light, will shew your Ladyship.”* 


Another criticism of Marmion is worth noting as showing 
what intense political partizanship could do. Scott refers to 
it in a letter of March 13 to Lady Abercorn, in which he says: 


All the Whigs here [Edinburgh] are in arms against Marmion. If I had 
satirized Fox they could have borne it, but a secondary place for the god of their 
idolatry puts them beyond the slender degree of patience which displaced 
patriots usually possess.?!7 


Again, as already mentioned, the praise of Fox in the first 


Introductory epistle had been somewhat extended at the 
suggestion of Lord Abercorn. Some copies, however, were 





suffrages of a few of my friends. I hardly know how or why it is, but I really 
lose all concern for my labours after they get before the public; and the fate 
of those that sunk and those that swam, and I have a good many of both, 
made an equally indifferent impression upon their unfeeling parent.—Life of 
Surtees, pp. 69-70. 

216 Familiar Letters i, 114-5. 

"17 Familiar Letters i, 100. 
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put out with the original lines, and this led the London Morning 
Chronicle to charge Scott with having prepared different copies 
for friends and foes. He tells of the charge in his letter of 
April 3 to Lady Abercorn: 


The Morning Chronicle of the 29th March has made a pretty story of the 
cancel of page 10th of Marmion, which your Ladyship cannot but recollect was 
reprinted for the sole purpose of inserting the lines suggested so kindly by the 
Marquis— 

“For talents mourn, untimely lost, 
When best employed and wanted most.’’ 
. . The worthy Editor affirms kindly, that this was done that I might have 
copies to send to Mr. Pitt’s friends, in which these lines do not occur!!!*!* 


Of the same charge he wrote Lady Louisa Stuart on April 7: 


I had the inexpressible happiness to see myself but the other day pro 
nounced by the Morning Chronicle guilty of garbling my own poem, and giving 
one sort of book to Mr. Pitt’s friends and another to the public." 


Both these excellent ladies, from friendly interest in the 
poet and poem, suggested slight changes. Lady Abercorn 
proposed a modification of Constance’s speech in canto ii, 
stanza xxviii, in order the better to express her confusion at 
mentioning the charge of treason against Wilton. Scott so far 
accepted the suggestion as to put a dash after “treason’s charge”’ 
in line 522 of the poem, but otherwise left the speech unchanged. 
Lady Stuart suggested some change in the speech of Clare 
when announcing the death of Constance. To this Scott 
replied in his letter of March 3: 


I have thought on your reading about the death of Constance, and with 
all the respect which (sans phrase) I entertain for everything you honour me 
with, I have not made up my mind to the alteration, and here are my reasons. 
Clare has no wish to embitter Marmion’s last moments, and is only induced 
to mention the death of Constance, because she observes that the wounded 
man’s anxiety for her deliverance prevents his attending to his spiritual affairs. 
It seems natural, however, that knowing the Abbess, or however you please, 
the share which Marmion had in the fate of Constance, she should pronounce 
the line assigned to her in such a manner as perfectly conveyed to his conscience 
the whole truth, although her gentleness avoided conveying it in direct terms. 
We are to consider, too, that Marmion had from various workings of his own 
mind been led to suspect the fate of Constance, so that the train being ready 
laid the slightest hint of her fate communicated the whole tale of terror to his 


18 Familiar Leliers i, 103. 
19 Familiar Letters i, 111; see also the letter to Lady Louisa of April 26 
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conviction. Were I to read the passage, I would hesitate a little like one 
endeavouring to seek a soft mode of conveying painful intelligence— 
“In vain for Constance is your zeal, 
She—died at Holy Isle.” 
. . « I would rather put in an explanatory couplet describing Clare’s manner 
of speaking the words, than make her communication more full and specific.”° 


On the other hand evidences of appreciation of the new 
poem were numerous. Complimentary letters were received 
from Southey, Wordsworth, Ellis, Colin Mackenzie.” The 
demand for the book was unprecedented. The first printing 
of 2000 copies went in “less than a month,” and a second of 
3000 shortly thereafter. On June 16 Scott wrote Lady Stuart 
of a third edition: 


The Marmion is nearly out, and I have made one or two alterations on the 
third edition, with which the press is now groaning. So soon as it is, it will 
make the number of copies published within the space of six months amount 
to eight thousand,—an immense number surely, and enough to comfort the 
author’s wounded feelings, had the claws of the reviewers been able to reach 
him through the steel jack of true Border indifference. 


Nor did the review of Jeffrey fail of its rebound. It was fre- 
quently criticised, perhaps never more justly than by Alexander 
Murray in a letter to Constable: 


I am very ill pleased with the review of Marmion. It is in general unjust, 
hypercritical, and written like Dr. Johnson’s account of Gray’s Odes in a spirit 
of pique, or dislike of some kind or other. Mr. Jeffrey seems not to understand 
this kind of poetry: as Johnson did not understand blank verse and pastoral 
poetry, but judged them by laws not belonging to them, so Mr. J. does the 
same thing with regard to poems written on the model of the Old Romance. 
Some of the particular criticisms are just; but on the whole he has overshot the 
point very considerably. 


220 Familiar Letters i, 98-9. The couplet was never added, but a long dash 
was put in line 945 after the first word, and a dash at the end. 

= Life i, 488-91. In A. Constable and his Lit. Corres. ii, 14-19 are letters 
from Miss Seward and Miss Lydia White, acknowledging receipt of compli- 
mentary copies from the publisher. 

= Life ii, 20. Lockhart is again wrong in saying (Life i, 500): “There 
followed a third and a fourth edition, each of 3000, in 1809.” Scott had noted 
the second edition as “‘on the eve of publication” in his letter of April 7 (Fam. 
Lett. i, 111-12), and in the quotation above the third “within the space of six 
months.” 

23 4. Constable and his Lit. Corres. i, 166. See also Constable’s answer 
of July 17 (i, 269), and Murray’s letter of Aug. 3 (i, 277), in which he says: 
“The critique on Marmion is so improper that it seems to divulge a secret hither- 
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Scott had treated the matter lightly when Jeffrey showed 
him his forthcoming review of Marmion. Before the end of 
the year, however, the poet felt differently about the unkind- 
ness, if not the severity of the Edinburgh editor. On Oct. 31 
he wrote to Joanna Baillie: 


As to Mr. Jeffrey . . . I have no fault to find with his expressing his 
sentiments frankly and fairly upon the poem, yet I think he might, without 
derogation to his impartiality, have couched them in language more civil to a 
personal friend, and I believe he would have thought twice before he had given 
himself that air of superiority in a case where I had any chance of defending 
myself. Besides, I really have often told him that I think he wants the taste 
for poetry which is essentially necessary to enjoy, and of course to criticise it 
with justice.™ 

OLIvER FARRAR EMERSON 

Western Reserve University 

(To be continued) 


to unknown, that the editor of the first literary journal in Britain is capable of 
being seduced by temporary political motives to betray the cause of good sense 
” 


and taste. 
2% Familiar Letters i, 127-8. 











LICHTENBERG AS A CRITIC OF THE ENGLISH 
STAGE 


The 29th of August 1774 is an epoch making date in the 
life of G. Ch. Lichtenberg. In the forenoon of that day Lichten- 
berg set out on his second journey to England. (From Aug, 
1774-Dec. 1775.) Its immediate purpose was of a scientific 
character. Lichtenberg was to report to King George III on 
the results of a scientific mission—the determination of the 
longitude and latitude of Hanover, Stade and Osnabriick— 
with which the English monarch had charged him in 1772. 
This, however, is merely an incident for Lichtenberg. He 
himself attaches no significance to it. He says:—“Die Gelehr- 
ten glauben ich wire blos ihretwegen heriiber gekommen, und 
die anderen, die Weltmenschen denken, Zerstreuung sey die 
Absicht meiner Reise gewesen. Leider sind die Verbindungen 
mit den letzteren fiir mich die Interessantesten weil es hier 
auf Essen und nicht Essen ankommt.” (Briefe I, p. 222.) 

Thruout his life Lichtenberg manifested a keen interest in 
England, its institutions, customs, language and literature. 
He spoke and wrote English fluently. For this reason he was 
appointed tutor to the royal princes while they were in residence 
at Géttingen. It would take us too far afield to note here the 
numerous references in his Aphorisms which reveal Lichten- 
berg’s admiration for everything English. Suffice it to say 
that wherever Lichtenberg makes a comparison between 
England and Germany, e.g. as to national characteristics, 
education and literature, Albion scores over Lichtenberg’s 
native country. That these comments—frequently inaccurate 
and unscientific—aroused resentment and criticism may be 
inferred from Boie’s letter to Biirger. “Prof. Lichtenberg 
scheint nicht iibel Lust zu haben uns zu Britten zu machen, 
aber all sein Wiz wird uns, denk ich, nicht dazu machen. Ich 
kan die ewigen Sticheleien nicht leiden. Pope ist Pope, und 
Klopstock Klopstock!” (Briefe von und an Biirger, p. 67) 
(1 Dec. 1781). Lichtenberg’s evident Anglophilism may be 
explained by the fact that the English character was more 
congenial to his own. By nature and training a rationalist, 
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natural scientist and pragmatist, Lichtenberg was unable to 
sympathize with the great spiritual forces that sought and 
found expression in the storm and stress. His sweeping denun- 
ciations of the chief spokesmen of that movement impress us 
as the utterances of a man to whom the mainsprings of poetic 
expression were an impenetrable mystery. Boie happily 
epitomizes Lichtenberg’s ‘“‘Sinnes- und Geistesverwandtschaft.”’ 
Pope and Klopstock are veritable positive and negative poles. 
The former’s ““Essay on Man” and the latter’s “‘Messias”’ 
behave toward one another as fire and water. When Pope said: 
“the proper study of mankind is man,’ he furnished the motto 
for Lichtenberg’s life. In this respect Lichtenberg was a child 
of his age. For it was distinctly the Age of Man, of Humanism 
in the widest sense of that term. It witnessed the introduction 
of a new study: to wit, physiognomy. To it Lichtenberg turned 
with youthful eagerness as a student, nor did he later relinquish 
his interest for it. And it is from this angle that we shall 
approach the subject of our paper. 

Already during the Easter recess of 1770 (a period of four 
weeks) Lichtenberg had accompanied two of his students to 
England. He made his home at that time with the father of 
one of them, Lord Boston who entertained him “recht chur- 
fiirstlich,’’ and introduced him to many notables both of the 
titled aristocracy as well as of the realm of science. The 
English monarch who evinced a particular interest in astronomy 
—gave Lichtenberg two audiences, and asked him to furnish 
him with the data of the observations Lichtenberg had made o. 
the transit of Venus on the 3d of January 1769 at Géttingen. 

When Lichtenberg therefore went to London the second 
time—this time for a year and a half (Aug. 1774-Dec. 1775) 
it was not as a stranger, but as a welcome friend. He was 
“dined and wined” by royalty, nobles and scholars—among 
whom we may mention Hornsby, professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, de Luc, geologist and meteorologist, lecturer to the 
Queen, and the companions of Cook on his world tour: Banks, 
Solander and Forster. But as already stated above, the 
“‘Weltmensch” interested Lichtenberg more than the scholar. 
To study the faces of common people in a crowd on the busy 
street had always been a source of great pleasure. to him. 
Where could he gratify this desire more conveniently than in 
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that Metropolis of the world, London? It was therefore a 
favorite diversion of his to assume the disguise of a journeyman 
and throw himself headlong into the human current surging 
through the leading thorofares. He frequently emerged 
bruised and battered, and mourning the loss of a kerchief or a 
“silbernes Petschaft.’’ It amused Lichtenberg greatly to hear 
Englishmen commend him for his courage. Observations thus 
made were supplemented and sublimated by very frequent 
visits to the theatre, an institution as dear to the Londoner as 
the drama and opera ever were to the Viennese. And it was 
Lichtenberg’s particularly good fortune to see Garrick at the 
pinnacle of his fame—a fame by no means confined to England, 
but spread broadcast by continental visitors who had on their 
occasional visists to London seen the great actor at Drury 
Lane. No doubt Lichtenberg was familiar with the reports 
brought back to the continent. As recently as 1761-62 Count 
Frederick von Kielmannsegg had noted his impressions of the 
English stage in his Diary of a Journey to England in the 
years 1761-62 (transl. from the ms. by Countess Kielmannsegg, 
London, New York and Bombay—1902, p. 195) (cf. Kelly, 
J. A.: “England and the Englishman in German Literature of 
the Eighteenth Century”—N. Y. 1921—P. 66-67): “I certainly 
believe that there is no stage in the world which equals the 
English in its choice of actors. At Drury Lane, for example, 
you have an impression that every actor has been expressly 
made for his part. Garrick is, however, the only one who can 
delineate every character with equal skill, from the philosopher 
down to the fool, from the king to the peasant, and who appears 
to put on a different face with each character.” Other examples 
might be cited to show that the Count’s opinion was shared by 
many of his countrymen. The “Briefe aus England” will 
furnish eloquent evidence that their author was one of them. 
In the very first letter to Boie, dated London 16. Oktober, 
1775—Lichtenberg tells us that it was in response to repeated 
requests on Boie’s part that he undertook to indict his impres- 
sions of the stage. He at the same time apologizes to Boie 
for the absence of any definite plan or arrangement: ‘‘Beobach- 
tung und Raisonnement durcheinander und wahrscheinlicher- 
weise mehr Ausschweifung als beide zusammen; Alles, wo 
miglich, geradeweg, ich meine in der Ordnung und mit den 
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Ausdriicken, die mir die Laune der Minute darbietet, in welcher 
ich schreibe.”” (Vermischte Schriften, Vol. 3, p. 200). 

Of the eight roles in which Lichtenberg saw Garrick he 
selected three for special comment. They are Hamlet (2x) 
Archer in Farquhar’s “Beaux Stratagem”’ and Sir John Brute in 
Van Brugh’s “Provoked Wife.’’ The other roles are: Abel 
Drugger in Ben Johnson’s “Alchymist,” Lusignan in  Hill’s 
adaptation of Voltaire’s “Zaire,” Benedick in “Much Ado About 
Nothing” and Don Leon in Beaumont & Fletchers “Rule a 
wife and have a wife.’’ (Note: the latter role is discussed fully 
in the Orbis pictus (Geo. Schr. 4-206) (“Vorschlag zu einem 
Orbis pictus fiir deutsche dramatische Schriftsteller und 
Schauspieler etc.’”’ ein Wegweiser in die Natur (Gétting. Maga- 
zin 1780 & 85). 

Logically enough, perhaps, Lichtenberg first dwells upon the 
physical attributes with which Nature had so richly endowed 
Garrick. Among the many Lichtenberg emphasizes the sym- 
metry and neatness of the whole figure, the grace and ease of 
the movement of the limbs, the suppleness and nimbleness of 
every muscle as tho Garrick’s mind were present in them. He 
then says: “In seinem Gesicht sieht jedermann, ohne viel 
physiognomisches Raflinement, den gliicklichen Geist auf der 
heiteren Stirne, und den wachsammen Beobachter und witzi- 
gen Kopf in dem schnellen, funkelnden und oft schalkhaften 
Auge. Seine Mienen sind bis zur Mittheilung deutlich und 
lebhaft. Man sieht ernsthaft mit ihm aus, man runzelt die 
Stirne mit ihm, und lichelt mit ihm; in seiner heimlichen Freude, 
und in der Freundlichkeit, wenn er in einem Beiseite den Zu- 
hérer zu seinem Vertrauten zu machen scheint, ist etwas so 
zuthunliches, dass man dem entziickenden Manne mit ganzer 
Seel entgegen fliegt.”’ 

In commenting on Garrick’s inimitable art of mimicry 
Lichtenberg recalls the shape of Garrick’s mouth in “Sir John 
Brute’:— “Er hatte nimlich die beiden Winkel desselben 
etwas herabgezogen, wodurch er sich ein dusserst liederliches 
und versoffenes Aussehen gab. Diese Figur des Mundes be- 
hielt er bis ans Ende bei, nur mit dem Unterschiede, dass sich 
der Mund etwas mehr 6ffnete, so wie sein Rausch anwuchs; 
diese Figur muss sich also, in dem Manne, so mit der Idee 
eines Sir John Brute’s associirt haben, dass sie sich ohne Vor- 
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satz giebt, sonst sollte man denken, miisste er sich einmal in / 
dem Lirm vergessen, dessem er fiirwahr in diesem Stiick nicht 
wenig macht.” 

Lichtenberg had no sympathy with people who were in- 
clined to prefer actors like Weston and Quin to Garrick in a role 
such as the one referred to. Not that Lichtenberg under- 
estimates Weston,—for to continue with Lichtenberg:— 

“Weston ist eines der drolligsten Geschépfe, die mir je 

vor die Augen gekommen sind. Figur, Stimme, Anstand und 
Alles erweckt Lachen, ob er es gleich nie zu wollen scheint, 
und nie selbst lacht. Kaum erscheint er auf dem Theater, so 
vergisst ein grosser Theil der Versammlung wohl gar ihm zu 
gefallen das Stiick, und sieht ihn isoliert seine Kiinste machen. 
Sie sehen, vor solchen Richtern kann ein solcher Mann nicht | 
schlecht spielen. Die Leute wollen nur ihn sehen.” But “Mit 
Garrick ist es ganz anders, man will immer in ihm den wirk- 
sammen Theil des Ganzen, und den tauschenden Nachahmer 
der Natur finden! er kénnte also selbst vor seinem England 
seine Rolle schlecht spielen, wenn er wollte, aber das kénnte 
Weston schwerlich.” Speaking of Weston as Abel Drugger: 
“Der grésste Theil der Versammlung klatscht und lacht, selbst 
der Kenner laichelt mit, iiber den Niarrischen Teufel; aber bei 
Garrick’s Abel Drugger—da fangt der Kenner mit dem Beifall 
an. Das ist ein ganz anderes Geschépf, aus der Absicht des 
Dichters abstrahiert, durch die ausgebreitesten Kenntnisse 
individualisierender Umstinde verbessert, und von der ober- 
sten Gallerie herab leserlich ausgedriickt.”” And without hav- 
ing seen Quin as Sir John Brute Lichtenberg inferred from the 
criticisms he had read that Quin represented Sir John as “den 
Weidminnischen Taugenichts fiir die Fuchsjiger, Landjunker 
und Renommisten,” whereas Garrick’s Sir John was the 
“taugenichts von Geburt und Stand fiir den Hof und Leute von 
Geschmack.” Lichtenberg summarizes as follows: 

“Die eine Partei schitzt den Werth des Komischen Schau- 
spielers nach der grésse des Kitzels, den er ihnen verursacht, 
ohne zu untersuchen ob er als Schauspieler durch eine vorzii- : 
gliche Auszeichnung seiner Rolle, oder als isolierter Hans- ; 
wurst tut, und die andere verlangt aus Mangel an Geschmack, 
oder Weltkenntniss allzu starke Ziige, und findet bei dem so- 
genannten allzu Natiirlichen ihre Rechnung oder gar im 
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Affectierten. Solche Leute wiirden oft Garrick schlechtweg 
tadeln, wenn sie es sicher tun kénnten, allein sie wiirden zu viel 
fiir ihren Credit wagen, daher dussert sich ihr schlechter Ge- 
schmack und ihre Unerfahrenheit nur zuweilen darin, dass sie 
ihn einem schlechteren Schauspieler gleichsetzen.”’ 

Even this Schattenumriss reveals some of the essential 
characteristics of Garricks art. But what made Garrick “den 
tiuschenden Nachahmer der Natur” and what furnished him 
the “ausgebreitete Kenntnisse individualisierender Umstainde?” 
The answer to both questions is found in the following passage: 

“Der Mensch lag seinem beobachtenden Geiste offen, von 
dem ausgebildeten und ausgekiinstelten in den Silen von St. 
James’s an, bis zu den wilden in den Garkiichen von St. Giles’s. 
Er besuchte die Schule, in welche Shakespeare ging, wo er 
ebenfalls, wie jener, nicht auf Offenbarungen passte, sondern 
studierte, (denn in England tut das Genie nicht alles, wie in 
Deutschland) London meine ich, wo ein Mann mit solchem 
Talent zur Beobachtung seinen Erfahrungsitzen in einem Jahre 
leicht eine Richtigkeit geben kann, wozu kaum in einem Stidt- 
chen, wo alles einerlei hofft und fiirchtet, einerlei bewundert 
und einerlei erzihlt, und wo sich alles reimt, ein ganzes Leben 
hinreichend wire. Kenntniss der Welt giebt dem Schriftsteller 
in jeder Klasse Uberlegenheit. Sie giebt, wo nicht in allen 
Fallen seinem Was, doch immer seinem Wie eine Starke, gegen 
die der grosse nachahmende Zauberer nicht aufkommt, so 
sehr auch Er oder sein Club oder sein Stadtchen das Gegenteil 
glauben mag, und unter den Umstiinden glauben muss. Wenn 
man daher die Welt selbst etwas kennt, so wird man leicht 
gewahr, dass Garrick auf der Biihne von Kenntnissen Gebrauch 
macht, die man, dort gezeigt, fast weggeworfen nennen michte, 
vermuthlich aber nur so lange, als man ihrer selbst noch nicht 
viele wegzuwerfen hat.” 

Here Lichtenberg and Garrick met on the same common 
ground. As a matter of fact, with a few obvious changes the 
above passage might apply with equal force to its author. 
Moreover, Lichtenberg here voices the spirit of the times. 
More and more the recognition was gaining ground that Life was 
the best teacher. It found expression in Fieldings realistic 
novels, in the writings of Rousseau, and in the literature of the 
Storm and Stress. Back to nature was also the slogan of the 
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stage. Strangely enough it was Baron, the French precursor 
of Garrick, who has the distinction of being the first one to 
have emancipated himself from the thralldom of well established 
traditions combined under the term Classicism. (cf. Hans 
Oblinder: die Theorie der deutschen Schauspielkunst wihrend 
des 18ten Jhdts. p. 33—Theatergeschichtlische Forschungen 
Heft 15—1898.) His example was followed by Garrick in Eng- 
land, by Eckhof, Schréder and Iffland in Germany. Hence- 
forth Naturwahrheit was to be the acid test of an actor’s art. No 
one welcomed this change more enthusiastically than Lichten- 
berg. He had noted it with satisfaction with the members of 
the Ackermann troupe during their brief sojourn at Géttingen 
(1764). And in the case of Garrick Lichtenberg does not tire 
of calling attention to the idea again and again. 

But while Lichtenberg insisted on naturalness he was an 
avowed enemy of gross naturalism, coarseness, vulgarity. He 
advised: “Alles mit Mass.’”’ Garrick was also a model in this 
respect. His physical poise was counterbalanced by a mental 
and spiritual one. 

With this portrait in mind Lichtenberg now describes to his 
friend Boie Garrick in the roles already referred to above. 

The first is Hamlet in the Ghost Scene. The clock has just 
struck twelve, the theatre is darkened. Deathlike stillness pre- 
vails in the pit and gallery when: ‘Auf einmal, da Hamlet eben 
ziemlich tief im Theater etwas zur Linken geht, und den Riicken 
nach der Versammlung kehrt, fahrt Horatio zusammen: Sehen 
Sie Mylord, dort kommts, sagt er, und deutet nach der Rechten, 
wo der Geist schon unbeweglich hingepflanzt steht, ehe man 
ihn einmal gewahr wird. Garrick auf diese Worte, wirft sich 
plétzlich herum und stiirzt in demselben Augenblick zwei bis 
drei Schritte mit zusammenbrechenden Knieen zuriick, sein 
Hut fallt auf die Erde, die beiden Arme, hauptsiichlich der 
linke, sind fast ausgestreckt, die Hand so hoch als der Kopf, 
der rechte Arm ist mehr gebogen und die Hand niedriger, die 
Finger stehen auseinander, und der Mund offen, so bleibt er in 
einem grossen, aber anstindigen Schritt, wie erstarrt, stehen, 
unterstiitzt von seinen Freunden, die mit der Erscheinung 
bekannter sind, und fiirchten er wiirde niederfallen; in seiner 

Miene ist sein Entsetzen so ausgedriickt, dass mich, noch ehe 
er zu sprechen anfing, ein wiederholtes Grausen anwandelte. 
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—Der Geist winkt ihm, da sollten Sie ihn sich von seinen 
Freunden, die ihn warnen nicht zu folgen und fest zu halten, 
los arbeiten sehen, immer mit den Augen auf dem Geist, ob er 
gleich mit seinen Gefaihrten spricht. Aber endlich, da sie es 
ihm zu lange machen, wendet er sein Gesicht nach ihnen, 
reisst sich mit grosser Heftigkeit los, und zieht mit einer Ge- 
schwindigkeit, die einen schaudern macht, den Degen gegen sie: 
by heaven I'll make a ghost of him that lets me, sagt er. Das 
ist genug fiir sie; alsdann legt er den Degen gegen das Gespenst 
aus: go on, I'll follow thee: so geht der Geist ab. Hamlet steht 
noch immer still, mit vorgehaltenem Degen, um mehr Entfer- 
nung zu gewinnen, endlich da der Zuschauer den Geist nicht 
mehr sieht, faingt er an ihm langsam zu folgen, steht zuweilen 
still und geht dann weiter, immer mit ausgelegtem Degen, die 
Augen starr nach dem Geist, mit verwirrtem Haar, und noch 
ausser Atem, bis er sich ebenfalls hinter den Scenen verliert. 
Mit was fiir einem lauten Beifall dieser Abzug begleitet wird, 
kénnen Sie sich leicht denken. Er faingt an, sobald der Geist 
fort ist, und dauert bis Hamlet ebenfalls verschwindet. Was 
das fiir ein Triumph ist! Man sollte denken, ein solcher Beifall 
auf einem der ersten Schauplitze der Welt, und vielleicht von 
dem gefiihlvollsten Publikum der Welt, miisste jeden Funken 
von Schauspielergenie in einem Zuschauer zu Flammen fachen. 
Allein da sieht man’s, so handeln, wie Garrick, und so schrei- 
ben wie Shakespeare, sind Wirkungen von Ursachen, die sehr 
tief liegen. In the monologue: “‘O that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt” Garrick is simply overcome by tears of the most 
righteous sorrow for a virtuous father, the only source of relief 
in a terrific struggle between duty and duty. Garrick’s mouth 
is firmly closed, but trembles from the effort to check a visible 
expression of pain-from fear it might appear unmanly. Diese 
art Thrinem fallen zu lassen, die mit der ganzen Last des innern 
Schmerzes auch zugleich die minnliche Seele zeigt, die unter ihr 
leidet, theilt sich unaufhaltsam mit. Ist man aber erst einmal 
Shakespearn in der Reihe, so wird jedes Wort ein Schlag, wenn 
es Garrick spricht. Am Ende des Monologs mischt sich gerech- 
ter Unwille mit seinem Schmerz, und einmal, da sein Arm heftig, 
wie mit einem Streich, herunter fallt, um einem Wort in Un- 
willen Nachdruck zu geben, bleibt dieses Wort, unerwartet 
fiir die Zuhérer, von Thrinen aufgehalten aus, und kommt erst 
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nach einigen Augenblicken mit den Thrinen zugleich nach. 
Ich und mein Nachbar, mit dem ich noch kein Wort gesprochen 
hatte, sahens uns hier einander an, und sagten etwas. Es war 
unwiederstehlich.” 

Lichtenberg finds it quite natural that the monologue: 
“To be or not to be’’ does not profoundly impress the audience. 
He advances two reasons: 1) that many know the famous lines 
by heart as they do the Lord’s Prayer, and 2) that they are 
accustomed to hearing them uttered with a feeling of solemnity 
and dignity quite in harmony with the awe and reverence with 
which Englishmen regard Shakespeare. Applying this thought 
directly to Garrick, Lichtenberg continues: 

“Hamlet, der wie ich schon erinnert habe, in Trauer ist, 
erscheint hier, weil er schon angefangen hat den Verriickten zu 
spielen, mit dickem, losem Haar, davon ein Theil iiber die eine 
Schulter hervorhingt; einer von den schwarzen Striimpfen 
ist herunter gefallen, und lisst den weissen Unterstrumpf sehen, 
auch eine Schlinge des rothen Kniebandes hingt iiber die Mitte 
der Wade herab. So tritt er langsam und in tiefer Betrachtung 
hinter den Scenen hervor; das Kinn unterstiitzt er mit der 
rechten Hand, und den Elbogen des rechten Arms mit der lin- 
ken, und sieht mit grosser Wiirde seitwiarts auf die Erde nieder. 
Hierauf, in dem er den rechten Arm von dem Kinn wegbringt, 
aber, wo ich mich recht erinnere, ihn noch durch den linken 
unterstiitzt hilt, spricht er die Worte To be or not to be etc, 
leise, aber wegen der grossen Stille (und nicht aus einer be- 
sonderen Gabe des Mannes, wie sogar in einigen Schriften steht) 
iiberall vernehmlich.” 

Lichtenberg had but one fault to find with the performance. 
It is this: “Die Todtengraberscene bleibt weg. In Covent- 
garden behilt man sie noch bei. Das hatte Garrick nicht tun 
miissen. Ein so altes, herrliches Stiick mit aller seiner character- 
istischen, rohen Starke aufgefiihrt, hitte doch, in dieser siissen 
Zeit, wo auch hier die Sprache der Natur conventionell schénem 
Gewiisch zu weichen anfingt, den Fall zuweilen wieder einmal 
gebrochen, wenn es ihn auch nicht hatte aufhalten kénnen.” 

Lichtenberg also mildly criticizes his much admired friend 
for speaking the line: that one may smile and smile and be a vil- 
lain, “mit der Miene und dem Ton der kleinlichen Nachspét- 
terei, fast als wollte er den Mann damit auszeichnen, der immer 
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lachelt und liachelt, und doch dabei ein Schurke war. Ich 
kann nicht leugnen, dieses fiel mir in meiner damaligen Ver- 
fassung so auf, dass ich den Augenblick erwachte.”’ 

When Lichtenberg saw Hamlet the second time, he had the 
great satisfaction of hearing Garrick utter the same lines in 
harmony with his own feeling: “nimlich mit dem Ton der 
wohlbedachten Anzeichnung zu nahem Gebrauch. Das Licheln 
des Schurken den Hamlet meint, war ihm von der einen Seite 
zu wichtig, und zu scheusslich von der anderen, sich dagegen 
bei einem Selbstgesprich mit mimischem Spott zu kiihlen.” 

It may be of some interest to note the arguments that Lich- 
tenberg advanced to defend Garrick’s French costume. The 
demand from certain quarters for strict adherence to historicity 
Lichtenberg rejects as follows:— 

“Mir kommt es vor, als wenn alte Trachten auf der Biihne 
fiir uns, wenn wir nicht gar zu gelehrt sind, immer eine Art 
von Maskeradehabit waren, der zwar, wenn er schén ist, 
gefaillt, allein, das geringe Vergniigen das er gewihrt, kann 
selten ganz zu der Summe des Ubrigen geschlagen werden, 
das den Eindruck des Spieles vermehrt. Es geht mir hierin, wie 
mit den deutschen Biichern mit lateinischen Lettern. Fiir 
mich sind sie immer eine Art von Ubersetzung. Der Augen- 
blick den ich anwenden muss, mir diese Zeichen in mein altes 
darmstidisches A B C zu iibersetzen, ist dem Eindruck nach- 
theilig. Unsere franzésischen Récke sind lingst zur Wiirde 
einer Haut, und ihre Falten zur Bedeutung von Mienen gedie- 
hen, und alles Ringen, Fechten, und Fallen in einer fremden 
Tracht verstehen wir zwar, aber wir fiihlen es nicht. Den Fall 
eines Hutes wihrend eines Kampfes fiihle ich véllig, den von 
einem Helm weit weniger, er kénnte sich auf die Ungeschick- 
lichkeit des Acteurs schieben lassen, und licherlich aussehen. 
Ich weiss nicht, wie fest ein Helm sitzen muss and kann. Als 
Garrick in oben erwahnter Stellung den Riicken zum Theil 
gegen die Versammlung kehrte, und ich bei seiner Anstrengung 
die bekannte Diagonalfalte von der Schulter nach der entgegen- 
gesetzte Hiifte erblickte, fiirwahr, ich hatte selbst sein Gesicht 
ein paar mal dafiir hergegeben. In dem dintigen Mantel, von 
dem Hamlet einmal spricht, hatte ich bei weitem das nicht 
gesehen. Ein gut gebauter Schauspieler (und das sollten 
wenigstens alle die sein, die sich mit dem Trauerspiel abgeben) 
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verliert allemal in einer Tracht, die sich zu sehr von der ent- 
fernt, die irgend einem in Leben, bei einem friiher, beim andern 
spiter, keiner der geringsten Gegenstinde unserer Wiinsche, 
und die siisseste Befriedigung jugendlicher Eitelkeit waren, 
und in der unser Auge das zu Viel und das zu Wenig bis zu 
Strohhalmebreiten anzugeben weiss. Ich meine nur, wo der 
Antiquar in den Képfen eines Publikums iiber einen gewissen 
Artikel noch schlummert, da soll der Schauspieler nicht der 
Erste sein, der ihn wecken will. Das kleine episodische Ver- 
gniigen, wenn ich so reden darf, das mir der schnéde Prunk 
eines Maskeradenhabits macht, ersetzt mir den Eintrag nicht, 
der dadurch dem Stiick von jener anderen Seite geschiehet. 
Alle Zuschauer leiden den Verlust, sie glauben nur nicht alle, 
dass das die Ursache sei. Doch ist hierin der Geschmack eines 
einsichtsvollen Schauspielers, der die Starke und die Schwiiche 
der Augen kennt, vor die er treten soll iiber alle Regeln. In dem 
Fall, den ich voraussetze, findet sich London in Absicht auf 
den Dianischen Hamlet, und hat da Garrick nétig, es zum 
Schaden beider Parteien kliiger zu machen?” 

Garricks portrait would be incomplete without some refer- 
ence to his interpretation of comic roles. Here again Lichten- 
berg begs to differ with critics who asserted that Garrick 
was decidedly poor as a comedian (thus Chesterfield—quoted 
by Dr. Doran in Annals of the English Stage from Th. 
Betterton to Ed. Keen. London 1887—cf. Hans Oberlinder in 
article referred to above). Lichtenberg rather reluctantly con- 
cedes the dangerous rivalry of Weston in farces such as the 
“Alchemist” (Abel Drugger) and the “Beaux Stratagem”’ 
(Archer vs. Scrub). Yet a comparison between Garrick and 
Weston usually ends in favor of the former. The following 
description from the “Beaux Stratagem”’ may illustrate this: 
Garrick macht den Archer, einen Herrn von Stande, der sich 
aus leicht zu errathenden Ursachen in einen Bedienten verkleidet 
hat, und der arme Weston den Scrub, einen Aufwarter in einem 
armseligen Wirtshaus, worin jeder einkehrt, und wo man alle 
Bediirfnisse des Magens und Ergétzlichkeiten des Gaumens 
immer gestern hatte, und morgen wieder haben wird, aber 
niemals jetzt hat. Garrick hat himmelblaue Livree, mit 
funkelndem Silber reich besetzt, einen blendenden Bortenhut mit 
einer rothen Feder,.spielt ein paar weisze, glanzende seidenen 
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Waden, und ein paar Schnallen, die nicht besser sein kénnen, 
und ist ein entziickender Kerl. Und Weston, den die schwere 
Last einer schmierigen aufwartung unter zehn verschiedenen 
Rubriken driickt, der arme Teufel, erscheint ihm gegeniiber 
in einer traurigen abgeregneten Periicke und einem grauen 
Kamisol, das vor etwa dreiszig Jahren fiir einen gliicklicheren 
Bauch geschnitten sein mochte, mit rothen wollenen Striimp- 
fen und einer griinen Schiirze. Er gerit in eine Art von 
andichtigem Erstaunen, da dieser Herr Bediente (wie das gét- 
tingische Miidchen sagte) auftritt. Garrick, frisch, schalkhaft 
und schén wie ein Engel, den niedlichen Hut mit fast gefalliger 
Leichtfertigkeit seitwirts aus dem hellen Gesicht gestoszen, 
tritt munter und voll Vertrauens auf seine Waden und neuen 
Anzug, fest und stramm daher, und fihlt sich um ein drittel 
grészer neben dem triibseligen Scrub. Und Scrub, der ohnehin 
wenig ist, scheint auch noch das zu verlieren, und zittert mit 
den Knien, vor lauter Gefiihl des dreifachen Contrasts 
zwischen Aufwirter—und Bedienten, und folgt bei ge- 
fallenem Unterkinn in einer Art von Anbetung Garriken bei 
allen Bewegungen mit den Augen nach. Archer, der den Scrub 
zu seinen Absichten braucht, wird bald gnidig. Sie setzen 
sich nebeneinander nieder. Wiahrend als Garrick mit einer 
gefalligen Nachlassigkeit in sich selbst ruhte, suchte ihm Weston 
mit steifem Riicken allmihlig die Héhe abzugewinnen, theils 
des Anstandes wegen und theils auch zuweilen wenn Garrick 
ihm nicht ins Gesicht sieht, mit mehr Sicherheit eine neue 
Vergleichung zwischen sich und ihm stehlen. Wenn Archer 
endlich mit grosser Leichtigkeit die Beine iiber einander schlagt, 
so versucht Scrub ein Gleiches, und bringt es auch endlich, 
jedoch nicht ohne einige Hiilfe der Hinde, gliicklich zu stande, 
Alles entweder bei starrenden, oder heimlich vergleichenden 
Augen. Endlich, da Archer die herrlichen seidenen Waden zu 
streicheln anfingt, so will auch Weston mit seinen armseligen 
rothen wollenen ein Gleiches thun, retirirt sich aber wieder, 
und zieht mit Mitleid erregender Demiitigung die griine Schiirze 
iiber das Ganze.” 

Lichtenberg was unable to judge the merits of Quin’s acting 
in the “Provoked Wife’ (Vanbrugh) as Sir John Brute from 
his own experience. But he had had enough opportunity to test 
the soundness of the criticisms of Garrick’s detractors in order 
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to be able to safely postulate Garrick’s superior impersonation 
of the same role. 

“Auf allen Schauplitzen gibt es fast immer irgend einen 
oder den andern Schauspieler, der den Betrunkenen mehr als 
ertriiglich macht. Die Ursache ist leicht zu finden. Es fehlt 
nirgends an Gelegenheit zur Beobachtung, und, was wohl der 
Hauptgrund sein mag, dergleichen Rollen haben ihrer Natur 
nach, weder enge noch sehr scharf abgeschnittene Grenzen. 
Dessenungeachtet spielt Hr. Garrick den betrunkenen Sir John 
so, dass ich gewiss den ausserordentlichen Mann in ihm erkannt 
haben wiirde, auch wenn ich nie etwas von ihm gehdért, und ihn 
selbst in diesem Stiick nur in einer Scene gesehen hitte. Vom 
Anfang sitzt die Periicke noch gerade, und man sieht das Gesicht 
voll und rund. Nun kommt er dusserst betrunken nach Hause, 
da sieht er aus wie der Mond ein paar Tage vor dem letzten 
Viertel; fast die hilfte ist von der Periicke bedeckt; der Theil 
den man noch sieht ist zwar etwas blutig und glinzt von 
Schweiss, ist aber dafiir ausserst freundlich, so dass er den 
Verlust des andern wieder ersetzt. Die Weste ist von oben bis 
unten offen, die Striimpfe voller Falten, und die beiden Strumpf- 
binder hingen herab, und zwar—sehr mystisch—zweierlei 
Strumpfbander; es ist nur ein Wunder, dass er nicht Schuhe 
von beiderlei Geschlecht erwischt hat. In diesem betriibten 
Zustand kommt er zur Frau in die Stube, und auf ihr angstliches 
Befragen, was ihm fehle (und sie hat Ursache so zu fragen) 
antwortet er mit gesammelten Kriaften: Frau, gesund wie ein 
Fisch im Wasser, und doch regt er sich nicht vom Thiir- 
pfosten weg, an dem er fest sitzt, als wenn er sich den Riicken 
reiben wollte. Dann wird er wieder grob und thut auf einmal 
so weinklug und so freundlich, dass die ganze Versammlung in 
einen Aufruhr von Beifall ausbricht. In der Scene, wo er ein- 
schlift, hat er mich in Erstaunen gesetzt. Die Art, wie er bei 
geschlossenen Augen, schwimmendem Kopf, und blass mit der 
Frau zankt, und mit r und | einen Mittellaut zusammenge- 
schmolzen, bald schimpft und bald eine Sittenlehre zu lallen 
scheint, wovon er das scheuslichste Wiederspiel ist; wie er die 
Lippen bewegt, das man nicht weiss, ob er kaut, oder schmeckt, 
oder spricht, das Alles war so weit iiber meine Erwartung, als 
irgend etwas, was ich von diesem Mann gesehen habe. Sie sollten 
ihn nur das Wort prerogative aussprechen héren; er kommt 
ohne zwei, drei Versuche niemals auf die dritte Silbe.” 
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This is the last of the Garrick portraits. They were received 
by the readers of the Deutsches Museum with enthusiasm and 
netted their author “‘schmeichelhaften Beifall’”’. A promise by 
Lichtenberg to publish them with occasional changes was never 
redeemed. In an old polemic of the year 1782—directed against 
Johann Heinrich Voss,—Lichtenberg defends himself against 
the criticism of Voss, that his (L) admiration of Garricks acting 
was “karikaturmdssig.’’ He concludes his apologia as follows: 
“‘Indessen will Herr V. (oss) sich einmal daran machen und iiber 
einen aihnlichen Gegenstand, der eigene Beobachtung voraus- 
setzt, etwas schreiben, das durchaus von unparteiischen und 
kompetenten Richtern meinen Bemerkungen tiber Garrick 
vorgezogen wird, so will ich ihn, so lange ich lebe, in Bier 
freihalten.”” (Wilbrandt, A. G. Ch. Lichtenbergs Ausgewihlte 
Schriften hersgb.u eingel. Stuttgart 1893) p. 168-9). 

Of the other actors only Macklin evoked great praise from 
Lichtenberg. It was for his wonderful interpretation of Shy- 
lock: “Stellen Sie sich einen etwas starken Mann vor, mit einem 
gelben rohen Gesicht, und einer Nase, die an keiner der drei 
Dimensionen sonderlich Mangel leidet, einem langen Unter- 
kinn und einem Mund, bei dessen Schlitzung der Natur das 
Messer ausgefahren zu sein schien, bis an die Ohren, auf 
einer Seite wenigstens wie mich diinkt. Sein Kleid ist schwartz 
und lang, seine Beinkleider ebenfalls lang und weit, und sein 
Hut dreikantig und roth, nach art der italienischen Juden, 
vermuthlich. Die ersten Worte die er sagt, wenn er auftritt, 
sind langsam und bedeutend: Three thousand Ducats. Das 
doppelte th und das zweimalige s, zumal das letzte nach dem 
t, das Macklin so leckerhaft lispelt, als schmeckte er die Duka- 
ten, und alles was man dafiir kaufen kann, auf einmal, geben 
dem Mann gleich beim Eintritt, einen Credit der nicht mehr 
zu verderben ist. Drei solcher Worte so, und an der Stelle 
gesprochen, zeichnen einen ganzen Character. 

The concluding paragraphs of his letters Lichtenberg devotes 
to the leading actressses supporting Garrick. They are Mrs. 
Yates, Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Abington. Both Mrs. Yates and 
Mrs. Barry achieved great distinction in tragic roles. Still 
Lichtenberg is inclined to consider the latter the greater of the 
two. He says: 
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“Unter den hiesigen Schauspielerinnen ist nach meinem 
Geschmack Mrs. Barry noch immer die grésste, oder doch die 
allgemeinste, und die Einzige, die in diesem Punkt eine Ver- 
gleichung mit Garrick aus alt. Sie kann, zu einem eiteln 
Kammerpiippchen zusammengeschniirt, sich mit siisser Selbst- 
gefalligkeit tanzeln und zieren, und trippeln, dass den kleinen 
Mamsellen und den grossen Bedienten das Herz im ganzen 
Hause aufgeht; und dann wieder mit einem Strom von rausch- 
ender und rieselnder Seide hinter sich her, mit hohlem Riicken 
und stolz zuriickgewandtem Angesicht einhertreten, wie die 
Eitelkeit wenn sie sich am Zug ihrer Schleppe weidet. Ihre 
Schénheit gehért zur Classe der Heiligen, und der herrschende 
Ausdruck in ihren Mienen und dem Klang ihrer iiber Alles 
reizenden Stimme, ist sanfte Unschuld und entgegenkommende 
Giite. Ein Weib, so wie der Himmel sie haben wollte! Sanft, 
nachgebend, und so wenig satyrisch als heroisch. QO, sie er- 
schrickt vor einem God damn! als wenn eine Bombe springe. 
Ich habe sie als Cordelia im Kénig Lear gesehen, wie sie die von 
Thrianen glanzenden Augen nach dem Himmel hob, dann sprach- 
los die Hinde hochhebend, mit dem Anstand und, wie mich 
diinkt, dem Glanz einer Verklirung, ihrem alten verlassenen 
Vater entgegeneilte und ihn umarmte. Es ist das Grésste, 
was ich in der Art von einer Schauspielerin gesehen habe, noch 
jetzt das Fest meiner Phantasie, und ich werde das Andenken 
an diese Scene nur mit meinem Leben verlieren.” 

In the case of Mrs. Abington Lichtenberg reluctantly admits 
his inability to do justice to this great comedienne within the 
obvious limits of a letter. He would much rather devote a 
whole book to the analysis of her unusual talents, if only he had 
the necessary time, patience, information, and experience. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, a brief reference to the 
secret of Mrs. Abington’s success must suffice. Inferior to both 
Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Barry in physical charms, majesty, and 
the expression of the gentler emotions, Mrs. Abington surpassed 
both intellectually, in the power to bring home the most bitter 
truths with painful directness, accompanied by a gaze which 
might conceivably strike terror to the hearts of those upon whom 
it settled. When Mrs. Abington, adorned in raiments of the 
very latest fashion walked back and forth on the stage, even 
away from the spectator, to lend special emphasis to something 
she had 





just said: 
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“Da hitten Sie sie sehen sollen, mit welchem Anstand sie 
sich in den Hiiften wog, und mit jedem Tritt die Blicke des 
copierenden Neides und der copierenden Bewunderung, die 
ihr aus tausend Augen folgten, noch muthwillig schirfen zu 
wollen schien. So wenig sie fiir das Trauerspiel geschaffen ist, 
so wenig ist sie es fiir das Niedrig komische. Ihre Rede ist 
langsam, und wenn sie Thorheiten kopieren soll, so miissen es 
nur solche sein, die sich mit affectierter und unaffectierter 
Grazie im Anstand vertragen. Wihrend also sich daher die 
Gemahlin des Harlekins mit den Albernheiten des armen und 
reichen Pébels herumzauset, so schligt sie sich nach den be- 
stimmten Gesetzen eines anstindigen Duells mit den Thor- 
heiten der Grossen. Hierin ist, wenn meine Empfindung nicht 
triigt, ihre hauptsdchlichste Stirke, und zeugt von einer gewissen 
Wiirde der Seele, die alle niedrigen Mittel, den Beifall der 
Menge zu haschen verachtet.” 

One can readily appreciate the apprehension voiced by 
Lichtenberg’s friends that his frequent visits to the London 
theatres might make him so fastidious and prejudiced as to 
disqualify him from doing justice to the stage of his own country. 
But Lichtenberg is quick to allay any fears by stating that he 
was now in a position not only not to criticize the actors of his 
native country, but sincerely to admire them for their signal 
triumphs in spite of the most trying circumstances. Thus of 
Ekhof Lichtenberg says: 

“Ein so allgemeiner Schauspieler, als z. E. Hr. Eckhof, ist,— 
wenn ich Herrn Garrick ausnehme,—auf dem _ englischen 
Theater jetzt schlechterdings nicht, ob es gleich noch viele giebt, 
die es in besonderen Rollen, sehr weit, wo nicht zur Vollkom- 
menheit gebracht haben.” 

He also mentions Brockmann, Borchers, Schréder and the 
youthful Charlotte Ackermann. 

Nowhere in his “Schriften,’’ as far as I have been able to 
discover, does Lichtenberg mention a specific play, or associate 
the name of an actor with a specific role. But since we have de- 
tailed information concerning the repertoires of the leading itin- 
erant troupes of that time. we can at least get an idea of the 
plays Lichtenberg may have seen. I shall name some below. 
Lichtenberg took a profound interest in the stage. He particu- 
larly resented the spirit of intolerance manifested precisely by 
university authorities toward the visiting actors. Thus when 
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in 1768 the Theological Faculty of Géttingen endorsed the 
opinion expressed by the famous Goeze of Hamburg in a philip- 
pic against the stage entitled: ‘“‘Theologische Untersuchung der 
Sittlichkeit der heutigen deutschen Schaubihne,” Lichtenberg 
immediately indicated “Zwo Schriften die Beurteilung betref- 
fend, welche die theologische Facultét zu Géttingen iiber eine 
Schrift des Herrn Senior Gétze gefallt und dem Druck tibergeben 
hat.” (Leitzmann, Albert: Aus Lichtenbergs Nachlass, 
Weimar 1899). Needless to say, Lichtenberg ridicules the 
draconic laws designed to protect the student body against the 
demoralizing influences of the stage. 

Lichtenberg’s opinions of the German stage were moulded 
largely by the artistic accomplishments of the Ackermann 
company. Its principal, Ernst Ackermann, himself an actor of 
unusual merit, was ably assisted in his plan to elevate the stage 
to the highest artistic level by Ekhof, his stepson F. W. Schréder, 
and his daughters Charlotte and Dorothy. Ekhof was a product 
of the Schénemann school, which in contradistinction to Acker- 
mann upheld the standards of the French conception of dramatic 
art. When therefore he joined the Ackermann company he was 
confronted with the stupendous task of “revamping” his art in 
conformity with the ideals of its principal. That he was quite 
successful is attested to by the fact that Lessing abstracted the 
theories—embodied in his Dramaturgie—largely from his 
interpretation. (cf. Erich Schmidt—Lessing, Vol. II, Berlin 1892, 
p. 78). Ekhof’s remarkable versatility may be gleaned from 
the fact that his repertoire from May 1764—Aug. 1769 em- 
braced 166 roles, among them: Tellheim, Odoardo, Mellefont, 
Rich. ITI, Weisses Richard ITI., Schlegels Canut, Orosman in the 
adaptation of Voltaire’s Zaira.”—Of prominent actresses 
Lichtenberg mentions, as already stated, the youngest daughter 
of Ackermann, Charlotte. Only a genius could have mastered 
a repertoire of 116 roles in the space of six years (1771-1775) 
including ‘“‘Emilia Galotti,” the title role in Brandes’ “Olivie,” 
Marie in “Clavigo,”’ Adelheid in “Gétz.”’ (ibid part II, p. 95.) 
Ekhof’s name is linked with Schréder’s by Lessing’s formulation 
of aesthetic principles which the latter, as indicated above, 
abstracted from Ekhof. Young Schréder eagerly assimilated 
the principles and applied them in turn to his own art,—particu- 
larly in a role which was destined to establish his claim to im- 
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mortal fame,—that of Hamlet. Of course, his great teacher was 
Shakespeare. He had made his acquaintance partly thru the 
recitations of the Englishman Stuart, partly thru Wieland’s 
translations. By a strange coincidence, Lichtenberg’s letters 
on Garrick began to appear in the “‘Adresscomtoirnachrichten” 
of Hamburg, the day immediately preceding Schréder’s re- 
turn from a recreation trip, i.e. 22. July, 1776. A month later 
Schréder commenced his adaptation of Hamlet, and still a 
month later,—or to be more exact, on September 20, 1776, 
Hamlet was performed for the first time on the Hamburg stage. 
Brockmann—Schréder’s colleague, was “Hamlet.” A very 
vivid picture of this memorable performance is contained in a 
contemporaneous report in the “Adresscomtoirnachrichten” 
under date of September 30, 1776:— 

“Brockmann (als Hamlet) der zum ersten Mal in Garrick’s 
Meisterrolle vor einem Publikum auftrat, worunter so viele 
die Rolle von Garrick selbst gesehen hatten, fiirchtete sich 
vielleicht vor der Parallele, die diese ziehen wiirden. Uberdem 
musst’ er glauben, die Engliinder lieben ihren Garrick, und die 
Deutschen, die das einheimische ohnedem gern verachten, 
werden es dann um so mehr thun, weil sie die Reise nach Lon- 
don gethan haben.—Alle, die Garrick spielen gesehen, haben 
auch ihm, (Brockmann) das verdiente Lob beygelegt. Gewiss 
ist, dass unser Brockmann in seinem Fache der erste Schau- 
spieler Deutschlands ist, und wir er auf der englischen Biihne 
bey der Nation die so willig und reichlich Kiinste und Talent 
belohnt und ehrt, er wiirde gewiss von ihr als wiirdiger Nach- 
folger Garrick’s anzenommen werden.”’ (Aus No. 77 der Hamb. 
Adress-Comptoir-Nachrichten, 1776—Sept. 30). Litzmann, 
Sch. II, p. 193. As if to remind us of Lichtenberg’s letters a 
critic in the Litteratur- und Theaterzeitung (Berlin 1779) says: 
Brockmann habe durch Lichtenberg’s Briefe iiber Garrick’s 
Hamlet irregefiihrt, hingerissen durch die Lebhaftigkeit seines 
Geistes, angeregt durch die Begier ein ganzes Auditorium zu 
fesseln, den Hamlet zuweilen in ein ganz falsches Licht gestellt.” 
(F. W. Schréder, pt. II, 255—Litzmann). 

Such authentic evidence for a similar, direct influence on 
F. W. Schréder—the greatest Hamlet on the German stage at 
the time, cannot, unfortunately, be adduced. But are we not 
justified in postulating it? For it seems almost incredible that 
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Schréder should have overlooked Lichtenberg’s letters in a 
journal of direct interest to the theatrical world. Are we not 
rather justified in saying that Schréder, the assiduous student 
of Shakespeare, consumed by the noble ambition to make his 
Hamlet interpretation an event of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance, fixed firmly in his mind every detail of Lichtenberg’s 
immortal portrait of an immortal artist? And if students of 
the dramatic history of Germany during the last half of the 
18th century are prepared to associate with Schréder’s ‘“‘Ham- 
let” a new era in the history of the stage, would it be presump- 
tuous to link Lichtenberg’s name with that momentous event 
in so far as he contributed something directly to Schréder’s 
conception of the great role and indirectly to the profound im- 
pression which the interpretation created? 

Columbia University GOTTLIEB BETz. 
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A SCHOOL-DIALOGUE OF THE EARLY SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


It may not be inappropriate to remind the student of 
Renaissance education that the school-dialogues of the period 
occasionally appeared with vernacular parallels. The most 
familiar colloquies of the sixteenth century were written in 
Latin, the language of the schools. Such titles as the Colloquia 
familiaria of Erasmus (1518), the Linguae Latinae colloquiorum 
of Vives (1539), and the Colloquia scholastica of Corderius (1564) 
recall the vogue enjoyed by these popular texts, each of which 
went through more than one hundred editions. 

The briefest of the dialogues, and the first to be published 
with a vernacular translation was the Collocutiones duorum 
puerorum de rebus puerilibus ad invicem loquentium.' It appeared, 
with a Middle Low German parallel, shortly after 1500, and the 
copy that has come down to us was printed as an addendum to 
a volume of Hermannus Torrentinus’ Hymni et sequentie2 The 


text follows: 
Syriscus, PETRELLUS 


Syr. Unde venis, Petrelle? Peterken, wan comstu? 

Pet. E templo, Syrisce. Uut die kerke. 

Syr. Quid illic fecisti? Wat hebstu daer ghedaen? 

Pet. Turbinem circumegi. Ich heb den bat ghedreven. 

Syr. Hoc facere in templo minime Dat en beteemt niet datment in die 
decet. kerke doe. 

Pet. Id ipsum nunc vapulando didici. Dat heb ic nu oeck mit slage gheleert. 

Syr. Quo pacto? Hoe ghinc dat toe? 

Pet. Nam alter ex aedituis me Die een van den kerckmesters vant 
ludentem offendit et appre- my spelen ende heeft my soe myt 
hensum ita pugnis pulsavit, vusten geslaghen, dat ic nauwe 
ut vix ingredi queam. ghaen en kan. 

Syr. Id mihi memorari quam mon- Dat hoer ic seggen, dan ict my laet 
strari malim. wyssen. 


? Authorship unknown. 

2 Hymni et sequentie cum diligenti difficiliorum vocabulorum imterpretatione 
omnibus et scholasticis et ecclesiasticis cognitu necessaria Hermanni Torrentini de 
omnibus puritalis linguae latine studiosis quam optime merili: Sequuntur col- 
locutiones duorum puerum (sic!). Undated, but shortly after 1500. See Bémer, 
A. Die lateinischen Schiilergespriche der Humanisten (2 parts. Berlin, 1897), 
I, 67-69. Hermannus Torrentinus, or Hermann van Beek, of Zwoll, one of the 
Brethren of the Common Life, died c. 1520. 
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Pet. Credo equidem. Dat gelove ic sekerlic wel. 

Syr. Nihil mihi aliud novi aufers e Brendy ons anders nyet nywes uut 
templo? die kerken? 

Pet. Morio noster Heyno in sacrario Heyn, onse dwaes, heeft in die sacristij 
fecit oletum.* ghedreten. 

Syr. Id nasus resciscat tuus. Dat moet u noese weten. 

Pet. Ludamus nunc iuglandibus in Laet ons nu myt walnoeten spelen 
scrobem.* in der kulen. 

Syr. Ubi has iuglantes nactus es? Waer hebstu die noeten gecreghen? 

Pet. Emi. Ic heb se gecoeft. 

Syr. Quanti? Hoe duyr? 


Pet. Tribus placcis aut paulo minoris. Om drie placken of een wenich min. 
Syr. Habuistine tantum pecuniae? Haddi soe veel gelts? 
Pet. Non, verum oppigneravi pugil- Neen, mer ic heb myn scrijftafel te 


lares meos. pande gheset. 

Syr. Utinam id sciret pater tuus! Och of du vader dat wiste! 

Pet. Cur id optas? Waerom wonsschi dat? 

Syr. Si resciret, ipse redimeret. Vernam hy dat, hy solde se verlossen. 

Pet. Id mihi male verteret. Dat solde my qualic bekommen. 

Syr. Qui? dic, sodes. Secht, woe soe? j 

Pet. Nam pelle poenas penderem. Ic solt mitten velle betalen. 

Syr. Quid tum? Crassi pellis es, Wats dan? Gy sijt soe dickhudich, 
floccifacis verbera. ghy en past op gheen slaghe. 

Pet. Non magni curo, sed nunc Ick en maeck daer gheen groet verck 
pergamus ludere! van, mer laet ons voert spelen! 

Syr. Non libet. Ten lust my niet 

Pet. Quid tum libet? Wat lust u dan? 

Syr. Crustulum cum butiro. En brug of een stuck broets myt 

botter. 

Pet. Esuris semper? Heb dy altijt honger? 

Svr. Nihil hodie ientaculi sumpsi et Ick en heb huden niet onbeten ende 
parce meridiatus sum. te middaghe wenich geten. 


* The inclusion of such items in school-dialogues was not unusual. They 
are a characteristic of these “faithful accounts”’ of student-life. Cf. Manuale 
scholarium (trans. by Seybolt, R. F. Harvard Univ. Press, 1921), Ch. II; 
and the following from Murmellius’ Pappa puerorum (Bémer, 69), 1513: 
“Joannes calceos meos comminxit . . . Cur librum meum conspuisti? . . . 
Cave tibi ne tantum potes, ut lectum nostrum convomas!” 

*Colloquiorum Maturini Corderii Galli (ed. by Arcadius Avellanius, 
Phila., 1904), p. 135: 

“D. Ubi sunt iuglandes tuae? 
B. Quas iuglandes memoras? 
D. Quas hodie praemio accepisti. 
B. Comedi eas, pro merenda. 
D. Comedisti? O te miserum! Cur eas non potius ad ludendum 
conservasti? 

















Pet. Non ergo mirum, si crustum 
optas pro vesperna. 


. At ego in cena omnia compen- 

sabo. 

Pet. Quid commedes? 

Syr. Colustrum, nam duas vaccas 
foetas habemus. 

Pet. Atat, campana tertiam sonat 
horam! Alio properandum 
est! 

Syr. Quo, Petrelle? 

Pet. Quo nusquam magis_ invitus. 

Syr. Ad scholamne? 

Pet. Immo ad carcerem! 

Syr. Eho, quid ita? Scholam car- 
cerem vocas? 

Pet. An non carcer tibi videtur, qua 

nos magister velut in caveo 

clausos conservat? 
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Soe en ist oec gheen wonder, dattu 
een stucffs broets begheerts voor 
dijn vesper. 

Ick salt tavent al verhalen. 


Wat salstu eten? 

Ick sal byst eten, want wij hebben 
twe koyen, die ghecalvt hebben. 

Ganz peert, die clock slaet drie, wij 
moeten op een ander welt! 


Waer hen, Peterken? 

Daer ick neergent noeder en gae. 

Waer ter scolen? 

Ja, ten kerker! 

Wat ny? Hoe soe? Heyt gy de schoel 
encn kerker te wesen? 

Dunek u dat nyet een kerker te syn, 
daer ons die meester holt als in een 
holl? 


For the convenience of the reader who is unfamiliar with 
Latin or Middle Low German, a translation® into English is 


appended: 


Syriscus, PETRELLUS 


Syr. Where are you coming from, Petrellus? 


Pet. From church, Syriscus. 
Syr. What did you do there? 
Pet. I spun my top. 


. It is by no means proper to do that in church. 


Pet. I found that out now by being flogged. 


. How did that happen? 


Pet. One of the church-wardens found me playing, took hold of me, and hit 
me so hard with his fists that I can hardly walk. 


Pet. I believe that. 


. I'd rather be told about that than shown. 


. Didn’t you bring me any news from church? 


Pet. That idiot Heinie has befouled the sacristy 


. Your nose could find that out 


Pet. Let us play with walnuts in a hole.’ 


. Where did you get the walnuts? 
Pet. I bought them. 
. For how much? 


5 By R. F.S. 


* The Dialogues of Juan Luis Vives, in Tudor School-Boy Life (trans. by 


Watson, F. London, 1908), p. 22: “The Game of Nuts . . 


at nuts, at throwing them in holes.” 


. Tull: Let us play 











Seybolt 


Pet. For three placques, or a little less.’ 

Syr. Did you have that much money? 

Pet. No, but I pawned my writing-tablets. 

Syr. If your father knew this! 

Pet. Why do you wish that? 

Syr. If he should find it out, he would redeem them. 

Pet. That would come back to me unpleasantly. 

Syr. Why? Tell me. 

Pet. I should pay the penalties with my skin. 

Syr. What of that? You are so thick-skinned that you shouldn’t care a straw 
for beatings. 

Pe!. I don’t mind them much, but now let us go to play. 

Syr. I don’t want to. 

Pet. What do you want? 

Syr. A piece of bread with butter. 

Pet. Are you always hungry? 

Syr. I haven’t had any breakfast today, and I had only a light luncheon. 

Pd. Then I don’t wonder that you want a piece of bread for supper. 

Syr. But, I shall make up for all those things at dinner. 

Pet. What will you eat? 

Syr. Biestings, for we have two cows that have just calved.* 

Pet. Ah! The bell is striking three o’clock! We ought to be hurrying to 
another place. 

Syr. Where, Petrellus? 

Pet. To the place where I am most unwilling to go. 

Syr. To school? 

Pet. Nay, rather to prison. 

Syr. What! How so? Do you call school a prison? 

Pet. Doesn’t it seem like a prison to you, where the master keeps us shut up in a 


pen? 


This little dialogue was designed to serve as an introduction 
to the Latin spoken in the schools. It was an elementary 
text-book, and, as in the better known colloquies of the day, 
the material sought to reproduce actual conditions of student- 
life.* It was, therefore, a manual of information, in simple 


’ Placci: placars, plaquars (Ducange, Glossarium ad Scriplores Mediae et 
Infimae Latinitatis, V1, 340); Placke, eine kleine (flimische) Miinze (Schiller, 
K., and Liibben, A. Mitlelniederdeutsches Wérterbuch, III, 334). 

® Biestings, beestings (colostrum), the first milk given by a cow after 
calving. 

* Erasmus, in his essay “Concerning the Profitableness of Colloquies’’: 
“IT thought meet to allure tender youth with enticements of this sort, who are 
more easily attracted with those things that are pleasant, than those that are 
serious, or the most exact . . . Physicians are commended for cheating their 
patients after this manner.” (The Colloguies of Erasmus, trans. by Bailey, 
N., London, 1878, pp. 357-358). 
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colloquial style, for beginners. Like its more voluminous con- 
temporaries, it offers the student of today a glimpse of certain 
aspects of school-life in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. 
ROBERT FRANCIS SEYBOLT 
University of Illinois 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 





BEOWULF AND THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG; edited, 
with introduction, bibliography, notes, glossary, and 
appendices, by Fr. Klaeber. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Co. 1922. Pp. clxii+412. 


The hearty thanks of all students of Beowulf are due 
Professor Klaeber for this admirable edition, which reveals the 
most painstaking care, good sense, and discriminating scholar- 
ship. Preliminary studies for it have already attracted wide 
attention, and proved of great assistance in solving difficulties 
of text and interpretation. These studies gave little hint of 
the elaborateness of the completed work, which contains an 
astonishing amount of information, touching, it would seem, 
every subject of any importance about Beowulf wpon which a 
scholar might desire information. Full references are given, 
yet the discussions do not suffer the blight of stenographic 
brevity, nor do they give the impression of a mere collection of 
bibliographical data. The editor is very modest,. but he does 
not hesitate to state his opinion, and to judge, as he is bound 
to do, between the merits of conflicting theories. The whole 
reflects the greatest credit upon Professor Klaeber, and upon 
scholarship in America. 

The very richness and completeness of the edition appear to 
make it more suited to the advanced than to the elementary 
student. The ardor of the beginner may be a little chilled by 
long sections of condensed comment, and the crowded pages 
and small type of the Introduction, rather hard on sensitive 
eyes, especially in the foot-notes, are not alluring. In this 
respect the edition of Chambers, with its open pages and clear 
type, enjoys a distinct advantage. Professor Chambers re- 
stricted himself, in the volume containing a revision of the 
Wyatt text, to “an account of the principles upon whichhe . . . 
worked, and the relation of his text to the MS,” leaving other 
material for his [troduction to the Study of Beowulf. Professor 
Klaeber gets everything between two covers, a gain in compact- 
ness and economy, but not in ease of reading. Each method 
has its advantages; the teacher and student may take their 
choice. In considering editions of the poem in English, the 
excellent text of Sedgefield should not be forgotten. Sedge- 
field’s introductory pages leave a good deal to be desired; the 
second issue represents a great advance upon the first in this 
respect. 

The Introduction to the edition now under consideration com- 
prises a short Argument of the poem, covering three pages, and 
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discussions of the Fabulous or Supernatural Elements, the His- 
torical Elements, the Christian Coloring, and the Structure of 
the Epic. Sections on Style, Meter, and Language follow, and the 
problem of the Genesis of the Poem receives special consideration. 
An elaborate selected and classified Bibliography, filling thirty 
pages, precedes the text itself. The Fight at Finnsburg, with full 
critical apparatus, follows. The first Appendix gives analogues 
and illustrative passages,—the Anglo-Saxon genealogies, selec- 
tions from the Poetic and Prose Edda, the !Y nglingasaga, Saxo, 
the Scandinavian chronicles, the Hrélfssaga, the rimur, and the 
Latin historians of Roman, Frankish and Gothic affairs. 
Appendix II discusses various subjects pertaining to Old Ger- 
manic life: king and comitatus, kinship, family, laws, war and 
weapons, the hall, sports, and seafaring. Appendix III gives 
in condensed form valuable suggestions on “certain grammatical 
and metrical features bearing on textual criticism,’ with a list 
of Sievers’s metrical types. Finally, the text of Waldhere, Deor, 
and parts of Widsith are given, without apparatus. Glossaries 
to Beowulf and Finnsburg, and an Index of Proper Names, are 
placed at the end. The textual Notes are very full and sugges- 
tive. Mention should also be made of the illustrations: a 
fac-simile of Fol. 184a (Il. 2428-50) of the Beowulf MS; a 
reconstruction of the Gokstad ship, a bronze plate from Oland 
showing warriors with boar-helmets, pictures of an iron helmet 
and gold collar, and the well-known cut of the jettestue at Uby 
in Zealand. The map illustrating the geography of the poem 
is unfortunately so much reduced that the names of the smaller 
localities are almost illegible. 

It is obviously impossible to comment here in any detail 
upon the various sections of the Introduction, but some general 
observations may be made, and one or two special points noted. 
The treatment of the Historical Elements may seem more 
satisfactory than that of the Fabulous or Supernatural Elements, 
because it rests more upon fact and less upon hypothesis. 
Absolute certainty in regard to the relationship of the several 
analogues to the epic is exceedingly difficult to attain. Definite- 
ness is dangerous; to say for example (p. xviii, note) that “the 
correspondence of the gylden hilt (1677) of the Beowulfian sword 
and the name Gullinhjalti has been shown to be merely acciden- 
tal by Olson” appears to elevate hypothesis into fact. But 
Professor Klaeber is generally very cautious. The whole 
question of the relation of the plot of Beowulf to Scandinavian 
material and the Hrélfssaga in particular still awaits further 
illumination. Two forthcoming discussions of this may be 
mentioned: Dr. S. J. Herben, a Fellow of the American-Scandin- 
avian Foundation, has been at work in Copenhagen on a transla- 
tion of the Hrélfssaga, and an elaborate study of its literary 
relations; and Dr. von Sydow of the University of Lund has, so 
I understand, important evidence which awaits publication in 
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regard to that saga and the provenience of the fable in Beowulf. 
The Literary History of Hamlet (Vol. I) by Dr. Kemp Malone, 
contains further material of interest. It has been repeatedly 
urged in recent years that the Grendel story is more or less 
directly based upon Irish material. Professor Klaeber mentions 
this hypothesis with respect (p. xx), but says in another place 
(p. cxvii) “That the themes of the main story, i.e. the contest 
with the Grendel race and the fight with the dragon, are of 
direct Scandinavian provenience, may be regarded as practically 
certain.” The theory of Irish origin for Grendel does not seem 
impossible. But it must be remembered that an underlying 
folk-tale may have been current in both Celtic and Scandinavian 
territory in not dissimilar form, and that if distinctively Irish 
elements are discernible in the epic, such elements must have 
had some circulation in Scandinavia. A blending of an Irish 
fable with Scandinavian history on English soil seems im- 
probable. 

The editor is often very felicitous in his condensed state- 
ments of important points, thus: ““‘What the singers and 
hearers delighted in was the warlike ideals of the race, the 
momentous situations that bring out a man’s character; and 
the poet’s imagination eagerly seized upon the facts of history 
to mold them in accordance with the current standards of the 
typical hero-life.”” (p. xxix) Perhaps it would have been well 
to indicate more clearly the hypothetical character of the early 
part of the Danish-Heathobard feud. (p. xxxvi) The section 
on the Christian Coloring is admirable, summarizing Professor 
Klaeber’s own detailed researches. Very important, too, are 
the discussions of style. We have had many special mono- 
graphs, but as yet no satisfactory general treatment of this 
subject. These pages will help to supply that lack. One or 
two statements may be queried. When we are told (p. lviii) 
that “evidently disregard of the element of suspense was not 
considered a defect in story-telling,” we ought also to be 
reminded that in a traditional tale like this, the outcome of 
which was in all probability known to its hearers, there could 
not in the nature of things be much suspense. And discussion 
of the reason why the Anglo-Saxons were interested in such a 
thoroughly Scandinavian story as this is hardly necessary 
(p. cxviii), when we reflect that in early Germanic times 
heroic story was likely to be most beloved aad to receive its 
finest literary form in other countries than its own. The 
“fugitive slave” still runs unhappily through these pages, 
appearing in the Argument, “the rich hoard of a dragon is 
robbed by a fugitive slave” (p. xi), and elsewhere. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that the existence of this “slave” 
rests wholly on a doubtful conjectural emendation. A footnote 
to this effect might well be inserted in the Argument. I shall 
have occasion presently to refer to this again. 
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Might it not be wiser, in an edition of this sort, which does 
not, as I understand it, aim to present a historical review of 
Beowulf-criticism, to omit theories and conclusions which the 
editor, in common with most well-equipped scholars, rejects? 
Is it necessary to present once more mythological hypotheses, 
or the idea that the Danish king called in the poem Beowulf 
was originally the hero of the Grendel adventures, having in- 
herited them from the old divinity Beow-Beaw, or the views of 
Miillenhoff, ten Brink and others as to the application of the 
“‘lieder-theorie’’ to the poem, or the operations of Mdller to 
prove original stanzaic structure? For a book which must be 
extensively used by elementary students, references of doubtful 
value are better omitted. Thus (p. xviii): “The theory that 
the Anglo-Saxon poct worked up different versions (relating to 
Grendel and Grendel’s mother respectively) has been repeatedly 
proposed as a means of accounting for disparities in the nar- 
rative; see especially Schneider and Berendsohn,”—and we turn 
to the references to these authorities in the Bibliography and 
find Professor Klaeber’s comments ‘‘without much skill,” and 
“confidently,” which look as though he took no great stock in 
the value of such conclusions. Recent study of the folk-tales 
make them appear still more dubious. Again, it cannot but be 
confusing to the student to be confronted with various etymol- 
ogies of the names “Beowulf” and Grendel,” and yet not to be 
informed that “the bee-wolf, bear” and “the grinder” have 
probability and common sense in their favor. 

I subjoin a few points which have occurred to me in glanc- 
ing over the Notes. 

208-9 secg wisade, lagucreftig mon, landgemyrcu: Professor 
Klaeber interprets this as “he led the way to the shore,” but 
it seems much more likely to mean, in view of /agucreftig, that 
the sea-wise man (Beowulf) indicated the headlands and rocks 
in the passage leading out of the haven. This he might have 
done either before or after the ship was launched. The sequence 
of events may not be strictly logical; we have to allow for the 
possibility of the ABAB order of narration here, as every- 
where in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

785 para pe of wealle w5p gehfrdon: 1 would offer the sugges- 
tion, which I do not remember to have seen, that the Danes in 
their fright may have taken refuge on the wall surrounding the 
lun. 

810 méddes myrde: Holthausen’s suggestion that myrde is 
here a word not elsewhere found in Anglo-Saxon, meaning 
“affliction,” is adopted by the editor. But why is it necessary 
to fly to this explanation when the very common word “mirth” 
gives excellent sense? Is it not stylistically allowable to say 
that Grendel performed ‘“‘much of crime, the joy of his heart?” 
Through such expressions the Anglo-Saxon trick of variation 
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sometimes lifts verse into poetry with a single happy stroke. 
Again, we have to ask what idea would have been presented 
to the mind of a man of the eighth century listening to this 
passage. Can we seriously think that he would have taken 
myrde to mean “affliction?” 

1125ff. I should like to see more attention paid to Ayres’s 
illuminating analysis of the close of the Finnsburg story. This 
seems to me by far the best solution which has yet been pre- 
sented. I think also that Chambers’s theory that the Eotenas 
and not the Frisians were the guilty parties in the beginning 
deserves mention. This theory was first fully set forth in Pro- 
fessor Chambers’s Introduction to the Study of Beowulf, which, 
though noted in the Addenda to the Bibliography, perhaps 
reached Professor Klaeber too late to be utilized. It is briefly 
stated in the Index of Persons and Places in the Chambers 
text. There has not, I think, been much published comment on 
this theory. Though developed with great skill and learning 
it does not carry conviction to me. 

1240 Béorscealca sum: This is interpreted as “many a one 
of the beer-drinkers,’”’ though it is admitted that only one man 
was actually killed. “The fate was, as it were, hanging over 
them all; cp. 1235 eorla manegum; 713.”’ But of course monig 
is by its very nature plural, just as sum is singular; such a refer- 
ence is not a parallel. I do not feel in the least convinced that 
sumne in 713 is plural in thought. In regard to 1240 the editor 
says “The meaning ‘a certain one’ could be vindicated only if 
fiis ond fege be declared the ‘psychological predicate,’ which is 
rather unlikely.’”’ This seems like darkening a simple meaning 
by grammatical subtlety. 

1408: ‘‘epelinga bearn is probably to be taken as plural, as in 
3170.” But in 3170 the sod is in the plural; in this passage it 
is in the singular. This seems another case of wresting the 
simple meaning and construction; bearn 1408 affords an ante- 
cedent for hé 1412. 

2501 for dugedum seems better rendered “in consequence of 
(my) valor’; the editor himself suggests that the term may have 
been used in the abstract sense rather than as meaning “‘in 
the presence of the hosts.” It will be noted that the emphasis 
of the whole speech is upon Beowulf’s achievements. 

2223 ac for bréanédlan p. . . ndthwylces: Professor Klaeber 
adopts the reading Péow, and the theory that the dragon’s 
hoard was plundered by a runaway slave. I have recently 
maintained that there is better reason to interpret the story as 
the act of a warrior stealing from the treasure of the dragon in 
order to buy off his adversaries in a feud, according to Germanic 
custom. I suggested reading pegn, but it will be noted that the 
choice is not limited to the two alternatives béow and pegn. 
(Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
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1918, vol. xxxiii, pp. 551 ff.) The present editor queries (p. 
198): “But why should that person [i.e. the thief] be called a 
‘captive,’ as Lawrence translates heft 2408?”’ I gave heft that 
meaning, because it seemed closest to the common and usual 
significance of the word. I did not suppose it necessary to say 
that a man who had brought such misfortune upon the Geatas 
would be treated as an evil-doer, and so kept in restraint. The 
poet expressly says that the man was forced against his will to 
show the way to the dragon’s lair. There is no need of imagin- 
ing him to be a war prisoner; the little story explains itself 
sufficiently. And I believe the interpretation which I have out- 
lined to be more in accord with the poem as a whole than that 
depending upon the reading /éow; as Professor Klaeber himself 
says (p. lxiii, note 2) “Outside of court circles (including retain- 
ers and attendants) we find mention of a fugitive slave only.” 
The whole matter is really of considerable importance; the 
whole story of the final adventure of Beowulf is deeply affected 
by the reading adopted in 2223. Those who examine Professor 
Frank G. Hubbard’s criticism of my article referred to above, 
are recommended to look with some care at the logical processes 
leading up to his confident conclusions." 


1IT am not much inclined to reply to Professor Hubbard; criticism of 
criticism is dull reading. But I will illustrate some of my objections to his 
method by analyzing the short section in which he defends the reading péow, 
and asserts that “the plunderer of the hoard was a slave.” (The Plundering of 
the Hoard in Beowulf, University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, No. 11, 1921, pp. 9-11.) I shall condense as much as possible. 

“In the first place, the plunderer of the hoard, whatever his social status, 
was the most inconsiderable of men.”’ In support of this are cited nida nat-hwylc 
2215, pb . . . ndt-hwylces haleda bearna 2338, dn mon 2280-1, secg syn-bysig 
2226, earm-sceapen 2228, haft hyge-giomor sceolde héan Sonon wong wisian. 
Hé ofer willan giong 2408-9.—But what do these prove? ndt-kwylc, nescio quis, 
is perhaps used with a tinge of contempt, but does not imply humble position. 
In 2053 Na hér bara banena byre nathwylces fretwum hrémig on flet gad, for 
example, there is no such implication. Notice that in 2223, on Professor 
Hubbard’s own reading, the master of the slave is referred to with this expres- 
sion. Does the colorless word mida or the phrase dn mon signify “inconsider- 
able’’? syn-bysig “distressed by sin,’’ and earm-sceapen “miserable,” refer to the 
condition in which the thief finds himself in consequence of his crime, like 
hyge-giomor and héan, (heft I have commented upon above). Yet Professor 
Hubbard finds that “all this is language that fits a slave better than a thane.” 

“In the second place, the language in which his condition is described 
naturally (with meaning not forced) [notice this] applies to a man in servile 
condition . . . for pbréa-nédlan . . . hete-swengeas Meah 2223-4. Now it is 
true that the word hele-swengeas may be taken in an abstract or figurative meaning, 
‘hateful violence’ or ‘hateful persecution,’ but it is just as natural to take it in 
a concrete meaning, ‘scourging.’ That slaves were scourged in Anglo-Saxon 
times is plainly shown by the Anglo-Saxon laws.” References to 2281-2 and 
4 follow. “There is nothing in all this that does not naturally imply that the 
relation between the two men was that of master and slave, even though it 
be granted that it may imply that the relation was that of lord to thane.” As for 
the word heft, Professor Hubbard admits that it is generally translated “cap- 
tive’ —as Klaeber renders it—but cites passages from Daniel and Guthlac to 
show that it may have the meaning “slave.” Of course no one will deny that 
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It seems almost ungracious to dwell upon doubtful points 
in an edition of Beowulf so excellent as this. If I have done so, 
it is in the belief that the editor will himself welcome such queries 
in the preparation of later issues of his book. I do not wish, 
however, to close on a note of criticism, but rather to express 
the most cordial appreciation of a work to which I, like many 
other lovers of the poem, shall find myself in future so heavily 
indebted. 

WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 

Columbia University 





HEINRICH VON KLEIST’S CONCEPTION OF THE 
TRAGIC By Walter Silz, Ph. D. Instructor in German in 
Harvard University (Hesperia Nr. 12) Goettingen 1923. 
III 92. 


In this monograph Dr. Silz traces the development of Kleist’s 
conception of the tragic. He finds three quite distinct stages 
and divides Kleist’s works accordingly into three groups. The 





“captive” is an excellent epithet for a slave, but that does not give heft the 
latter meaning. There are passages where it cannot mean ‘slave,’ cf. Christ, 
154. But Professor Hubbard concludes, with a logic which I cannot follow: 
“Now, even without insisting that the word in this case (l. 2408) should be trans- 
lated ‘slave,’ it is certainly reasonable to maintain that it implies here servile 
condition.” 

The preceding italics are mine. In each case, it will be observed, Professor 
Hubbard admits that the expressions cited do not necessarily support his 
contention, but he nevertheless concludes that it is reasonable to believe that 
they do so. 

“In the third place, all the words used to name the lord of the outcast 
are words that are used to name the master (owner) of a slave,” man-dryhten, 
dryhten, hlaford, fréa.”,—But they are also all used, and in this very poem, to 
name the lord of a thane! (dgend 3075, in the locus desperatus, cannot be used 
as evidence; the meaning of the whole is too obscure). 

Finally, we are reminded that the usual reading péofes 2219 was read by 
Thorkelin and Wiilker /éowes. The slight difference between f and w in 
Anglo-Saxon writing makes editorial confusion easy. But the reading béowes 
here is not even registered by Holthausen, Sedgefield, Klaeber or Chambers 
as worthy of consideration. The following closes the argument: “In connection 
with these disputed readings, it should be noted again that the word heft, 
applied to the outcast in 1. 2408, has the meaning ‘slave’.” But it hasn’t, and 
in his earlier argument as to 2408, Professor Hubbard said that he would not 
insist that it be so translated. (p. 10). Here we take a satisfying jump to 
certainty. 

Professor Hubbard finally reaches the following conclusion: “From the 
material gathered together in the preceding paragraphs, I believe that it may 
be maintained with confidence that wherever the outcast is mentioned in the 
poem the language used indicates that he was a slave.’”’—I leave the reader to 
judge for himself in regard to the merits and the presentation of the argument. 
I will not follow it further. The chief reason why I believe that the episode 
deals with the settlement of a feud is that such a situation was common in 
Germanic life, being well illustrated in this very poem. The burden of proof 
seems to me to lie much more on the “runaway slave” hypothesis. The question 
whether rings were taken from the hoard and used in the settlement, which | 
made only as a suggestion, is of no consequence for my general interpretation. 
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first group shows the individual in conflict with superhuman 
forces. We may call them Fate, Chance, Accident. The second 
group presents a transition, it prepares for the conception of 
the individual as a member of society. We leave the realm of 
the superhuman and enter the realm of humanity. The last 
group introduces the individual in his relation to society, to 
its organized form the State. Expressing this more succinctly, 
Kleist’s dramas show the transition from an individualistic to 
a collectivistic conception of life. 

Admirable as this scheme is, it is, as I hope to point out, not 
quite capable of including all the tragic elements that enter 
into Kleist’s works. 

In the first chapter Dr. Silz sets forth Kleist’s intellectual life 
up to the catastrophe caused by the study of Kant. He depicts 
him as a typical representative of the age of enlightenment 
for whom the attainment of happiness is the end of existence. 
A naive optimism characterizes his attitude toward the universe 
and the problems of life. Reason is the Goddess whom the 
youthful Kleist worships and with whose aid he hopes to mas- 
ter the intellectual problems which confront him. Feeling and 
imagination the other two faculties of the soul are suppressed. 
And still it is significant of the later Kleist that his letters, 
very early, show unmistakable signs of a deep dissatisfaction 
with reason. Although I agree with the author that Kleist did 
not make the heart and feeling the guides and arbiters of life 
until after his catastrophe over Kant, I think he ought to have 
pointed out how the supremacy of Reason was constantly dis- 
puted by those two faculties, for we would then be better able 
to understand the total revulsion of feeling which took place in 
him after this intellectual experience. 

An inner voice seems to tell Kleist that happiness resides in 
the feelings. ‘‘Wenn man sich so lange mit ernsthaften abstrak- 
ten Dingen beschiftigt hat, wobei der Geist zwar seine Nahrung 
findet, aber das arme Herz leer ausgehen muss, dann ist es eine 
wahre Freude, sich einmal ganz seinen Ergiessungen zu iiber- 
lassen; ja es ist selbst nétig, dass man es zuweilen ins Leben 
zuriickrufe. Bei dem ewigen Beweisen und Folgern verlernt das 
Herz fast zu fithlen; und doch wohnt das Gliick nur im Herzen, 
nur im Gefiihl, nicht im Kopfe, nicht im Verstande.” (V. P. 
47-48)! This was written while he was a student in the uni- 
versity at Frankfurt */o, 

The gradual shifting in Kleist from the rational to the emo- 
tional and imaginative faculty can best be observed during his 
trip to Wiirzburg. He admits that a great change has taken 
place in him in a letter to his sister Ulrike (Cp. V. P. 168) and 
we can trace it very clearly in his treatment of nature. At the 


1 All quotations are taken from the edition of Kleist’s works by Erich 
Schmidt and others, 5 vols., Leipzig and Wien 1904 ff. 
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beginning it is still quite rationalistic. He sees in nature only a 
wise preceptress who furnishes him moral precepts for the con- 
duct of life. But as he slowly succumbs to the beauty and charm 
of the landscape about Wiirzburg his attitude changes. It 
becomes more poetic. Nature and the landscape are endowed 
with feeling and personified. The beautiful descriptions with 
which his letters during this period abound have been called 
verhaltene Gedichte. 

By the very laws of his nature Kleist was emancipating 
himself from the thralldom of reason long before the disaster 
over Kant led to its utter rejection. 

Dr. Silz justly calls this disaster “‘the great and determin- 
ative tragedy of his life as a man and as a poet.’’ Up to this 
time Kleist had regarded truth as something absolute, now he 
learned from Kant that we cannot determine, ob das, was wir 
Wahrheit nennen, wahrhsft Wahrheit ist, oder ob es uns nur 
so scheint. Ist das letzte, so ist die Wahrheit, die wir hier 
sammeln nach dem Tode nicht mehr—una alles Bestreben ein 
Eigentum sich zu erwerben, das uns auch in das Grab folgt, ist 
vergeblich.”” (V. P. 204). This sentence expressed for Kleist 
the central thought of Kant’s philosophy and it cut him to the 
quick for it meant the destruction of his whole previous exist- 
ence. In agony he cries out, Mein einziges, mein héchstes 
Ziel ist gesunken, und ich habe nun keines mehr. (V. P. 204). 

The chief influence on Kleist of this inner experience is, in 
Dr. Silz’s opinion, the destruction of the superb order of the 
universe, it has been reduced to chaos. Nothing is absolute, 
everything is relative. The blind arbitrariness of an inscrutable 
Fate rules our life. (Cp. P. 10). I regard this as the direct 
and temporary effect. The author, however, seems to have 
overlooked that this feeling was deeply ingrained in Kleist’s 
nature. Now it merely received its philosophical orientation. 
In May, 1799 while Kleist was working on his plan of life he 
wrote to his sister Ulrike: Tausend Menschen hére ich reden 
und sehe ich handeln, und es fallt mir nicht ein, nach dem war- 
um zu fragen. Sie selbst wissen es nicht, dunkle Neigungen 
leiten sie, der Angenblick bestimmt ihre Handlungen. Sie 
bleiben fiir immer unmiindig und ihr Schicksal ein Spiel des 
Zufalls. Sie fiihlen sich wie von unsichtbaren Kriaften geleitet 
und gezogen. (V. P. 41). In the same letter he calls a man 
without a plan of life ‘‘ein Spiel des Zufalls, eine Puppe am Draht 
des Schicksals.”” (V. P. 43-44). The very same turns of speech 
occur in his letters of April 9 and April 14, 1801 both addressed 
to his fiancée Wilhelmine v. Zenge. To be sure this Fate- 
feeling lacks at this time the tragic poignancy and the deep 
pessimistic tone which it assumes later in the great crisis of his 
life. 
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In my opinion Dr. Silz has not brought out the inner signifi- 
cance for Kleist of the catastrophe over Kant. The primary 
thing which Kleist learned at this time was, that the external 
world, as we see it, exists only in our ideas. The world has no 
reality, it is merely our conception. The world of the senses is 
thus destroyed and with it the possibility of obtaining knowledge 
and of finding the Absolute Truth. What we regard as Truth 
is not pure, it is modified, transformed by our perception. So 
his striving after knowledge and truth has lost its meaning.” 
If the external world is thus without reality consisting merely 
of images reflected in the soul, if we can never penetrate to the 
Ding an Sich, it must follow that our fellowmen, too, can 
never be known to us in their innermost being. We know from 
Kleist’s letters how he was tormented by the feeling that his 
fiancée, relatives and friends might not understand him. In 
his letters to the first the ever-recurring word is Vertrauen. 
And the words, addressed to her, “Wir vestehen uns ja” (V.P. 55) 
and “denn wir verstehen uns” (V. P. 92) are less the expression 
of absolute certainty than of suppressed doubt. We also know 
how the lack of understanding and appreciation on the part of 
his relatives was a source of constant grief and humiliation to 
him (Cp. V. P. 279 and 434). His whole life was a tragic attempt 
to gain the sympathy and understanding of his fellows. 

Witkop in his recent book Heinrich von Kleist, Leipzig, 1922 
makes the feeling of loneliness, of isolation, the inability of man 
to understand his fellows, die Einsamkeit des Endlichen he 
calls it, the basic feeling of Kleist’s life and of his works, and 
Gundolf in his book of the same title Berlin, 1922 also finds the 
source of tragedy in Kleist’s life and in most of his works in the 
Loslésung von Volk und Gesellschaft, in the Genieeinsamkeit. 

And indeed the tragic complications of his dramas arise 
largely from this inability of his people to understand each 
other. His method of character development also has its source 
here. The people of his dramas shrink from each othes, they 
are constantly on their guard lest they betray their thoughts and 
feelings. This accounts for the great frequency of what have 
been called Verhérsszenen. It often makes his characters seem 
hard, unfeeling and even brutal. 

I have sketched above those elements in Kleist’s dramas 
which owe their existence to his catastrophe over Kant. For 
the philosopher Kleist the external world had lost its reality 
and for the poet Kleist this presented a dilemma from which he 


? The question whether or not Kleist’s interpretation of Kant is correct, is 
irrelevant. We have two studies dealing with Kleist’s relation to Kant. Ernst 
Cassirer, Idee und Gestalt, 1921 and Fritz Ohmann, Kleist und Kant, Fest- 
schrift fir B. Litzmann, 1921. Both authors are of the opinion that Kleist 
misinterpreted Kant. Cassirer’s contention that it was Fichte’s work “Uber die 
Bestimmung des Menschen’’ that provoked the inner crisis in Kleist rather 
than Kant cannot be maintained. His arguments are not convincing. 
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had to find an escape. In some way the poet had to find access 
to the personality of his fellows, he must become conscious of 
his own Self and of the Self of others. How does he doit? The 
answer is thru feeling. It is the open Sesame which unlocks the 
doors of Self and of Personality. Therefore it is sacred and 
there is nothing which Kleist’s men and women avenge more 
cruelly than an abuse of their Feeling. Der Mensch wirft alles, 
was er sein nennt, in eine Pfiitze, nur kein Gefiihl.”” His charac- 
ters follow it instinctively, it guides them with unerring sureness 
in the most difficult situations of their lives, they become un- 
certain and confused only when their intellect interferes. 

Another tragic element in Kleist’s works not observed by 
Dr. Silz arises from the inadequacy of language. Words can- 
not express the deepest and the most subtle feelings of man. 
I cannot refrain from quoting this rather long but very signifi- 
cant passage from a letter of Kleist to his sister Ulrike. “Und 
gern méchte ich Dir alles mitteilen, wenn es méglich wire. 
Aber es ist nicht méglich, und wenn es auch kein weiteres Hind- 
ernis giibe, als dieses dass es uns an einem Mittel zur Mittei- 
lung fehlt. Selbst das einzige, das wir besitzen, die Sprache 
taugt nicht dazu, sie kann die Seele nicht malen und was sie uns 
gibt, sind nur zerrissene Bruchstiicke. Daher habe ich jedes 
mal eine Empfindung wie ein Grauen, wenn ich jemandem mein 
Innerstes aufdecken soll; nicht eben weil es sich vor der Blésse 
scheut, aber weil ich ihm nicht alles zeigen kann nicht kann, 
und daher fiirchten muss, aus den Bruchstiicken falsch ver- 
standen zu we rden. 


Ach Du weisst nicht Ulrike, wie mein Innerstes oft erschiittert ist. . 
Du verstehst dies doch nicht falsch? Ach, es gibt kein Mittel sich Andern 
ganz verstindlich zu machen und der Mensch hat von Natur keinen andren 
Vertrauten, als sich selbst. 
(V. P. 194-195) 


This excerpt expresses as nothing else could Kleist’s feeling 
of loneliness and his conviction that language is too feeble to 
express man’s deepest feelings. The frequent moments of silence 
which occur in Kleist’s dramas at tense moments are, in my 
opinion, attributable to this. The characters realize that words 
cannot convey what they think or feel, that nothing can bridge 
the gulf between them. 

In discussing Guiskard Dr. Silz calls attention to the fact 
that there is no causal connection between the fate Guiskard 
suffers and his past life or deeds. He might have shown that 
this is quite generally true in Kleist’s works. What is commonly 
known as moral guilt is conspicuously absent from his plays. 
He does not judge his heroes and heroines by any abstract 
ethical code or by the moral judgment of society. The only 
criterion of conduct is their feeling. ‘Was dein erstes Gefiihl 
dir antwortet, das tue.” “Frage;Dein erstes Gefiihl, dem folge.”’ 
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It is not quite clear to the reviewer why Dr. Silz in mention- 
ing works consulted by him in the preparation of his monograph 
gives in the one instance the author’s name and the title of his 
study as, e.g. Max Fischer (Heinrich von Kleist der Dichter des 
Preussentums) but in the other instance merely the author’s 
name as, e.g. Meyer-Benfey. vol. 1. I suppose, he takes it for 
granted that the Kleist student is familiar with all the more 
important works on Kleist. But what of the casual reader? 
I, consider it a serious omission not to have given a bibliog- 
raphy of at least those works which were adiatie used by the 
author. This last criticism, however, does not detract greatly 
from this interesting and in most respects very useful study. 


University of Illinois THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 





THE POSSIBLE BEGETTER OF THE OLD ENGLISH 
“BEOWULF” AND “WIDSITH.” By Albert Stan- 
burrough Cook. Transactions of the Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 1922. Pp. 281-346. 


The elusive but inevitable relation between the courtly epic 
of Beowulf and the facts of Anglo-Saxon history has tantalized 
many scholars. Decisive evidence may indeed be lacking here, 
but the @ priori possibilities in the case of Beowulf and Anglo- 
Saxon history can be determined rather more easily than in the 
case of Beowulf and folk-lore. The first subject is smaller and 
more manageable than the second, and for that reason perhaps 
not usually dwelt on at such length. Professor Cook’s thesis 
is that King Aldfrith of Northumbria may have been the be- 
getter, though of course not the “onlie begetter,” of Beowulf; 
and further that the allusions and topography of the poem tend 
to confirm this suggestion. Many scholars will be ready to ad- 
mit a strong probability here. Indeed, Aldfrith’s patronage is 
almost necessarily implied if one accepts a Northumbrian origin 
for the poem, and a decisive redaction as early as the year 700. 
The available facts about Aldfrith had been gathered together 
before, with especial reference to church history, by Howorth, 
The Golden Days of the Early English Church, but Cook handles 
them afresh in their bearing on literature. There emerges the 
portrait of ‘‘a student of divinity, half-Irish by birth, and no 
less so by long residence; a student of the poetic art, himself a 
poet; and a man sympathetic with the adventurous spirit—eager 
for learning and wandering, and curious respecting foreign 
countries—of his Irish kin;’’*—less clearly, perhaps, the figure 
of a sage and patriotic, though politically unsuccessful, monarch. 
Professor Cook might have used the phrase attributed to Queen 
Cuthburga, describing her husband as “super modernos reges 


1 London, 1917. 3 vols. 
2P. 315. 
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literarum eruditus scientia.’*® The least that can be said is that 
the age capable of producing such a king was also capable of 
producing Beowulf. The afhliation is natural enough whether 
one emphasizes the court or the cloister as background for the 
oem. 

On the face of the evidence it is hard to be more explicit 
than this. We may reason from the date 700 to Aldfrith’s pos- 
sible connection with the poem, but not vice versa. Other possi- 
bilities cannot be excluded; the same cultural conditions must 
have persisted or developed through at least the first third of 
the eighth century, including the reign of that unfortunate 
Ceolwulf (729-737) whom Bede describes as interested in the 
words and deeds of his ancestors. But the present tendency 
toward an earlier date is illustrated in a recent article of Lieber- 
mann’s,* which takes a roundabout way to reach a conclusion 
not unlike Cook’s. Liebermann confronts Schiicking’s argu- 
ment for late Anglo-Scandinavian origin with an equally per- 
verse argument for early West-Saxon origin; eventually, 
however, when Cuthburga, daughter of Ine of Wessex, marries 
Aldfrith, Liebermann’s West-Saxon scop reaches the Northum- 
brian court, to become the retainer of Aldfrith and the friend of 
Aldhelm! 

It is indeed easier to accept Aldfrith on general consider- 
ations than to accept any specific evidence for Aldfrith. Cook 
follows ten Brink in identifying the Thryth of the poem with 
Osthryth, queen of Mercia (and half-sister to Aldfrith), who was 
slain in 697. He argues that Aldfrith seems to have acted mildly 
in the case of the troublesome churchman Wilfrith, whereas 
Osthryth treated him with severity, and probably displayed a 
cruel nature in other ways that led at last to her assassination: 
hence perhaps Aldfrith=Offa and Osthryth=Thryth. The 
evidence for the contrast in character between brother and sister 
is, however, very slender;’ and given such a contrast, the 
Offa-Thryth story would be too far afield to point it. An 
ingenious discussion of the topography of Aldfrith’s Yorkshire 
applied to Beowulf can in the nature of the case yield nothing 
conclusive. The caves in the sea-cliffs near Flamborough are 
used to explain the subaqueous hall of Beowulf, and the “‘hell- 
becks” of the North Riding to explain the flod under foldan 
(1.1361). Some such details may be included in the complex 
topography of this passage, so well analyzed by Professor 
Lawrence.® Again, if classical influences on Beowulf be admitted, 


* MS. Lansdowne 436, registered in T. Duffus Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue 
of MSS. relating to the Early History of Great Britain (London, 1862), I, 384. 

*“Ort und Zeit der Beowulfdichtung,” Nachrichten von der kiniglichen Ge- 
a der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1920, Heft 3, 255- 

76. 

§ Wilfrith’s friends averred that Aldfrith had treated the recalcitrant bishop 
with great severity. Cf. Eddi, Vile Wilfridi Episcopi, chap. 59. 
*“The Haunted Mere in Beowulf,” PMLA XXVII, 208-45. 
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who is so likely to have transmitted them as Aldfrith’s friend 
Aldhelm, a scholar and courtier who cultivated vernacular 
poetry? And though the Oriental names in Widsith are usually 
taken to be a late interpolation, may we not, in view of Ald- 
frith’s “known interest in Biblical and Oriental geography,” 
assign the whole poem to his reign? Conjecture here gathers 
alarming momentum. But such questions as these may be put 
with the greatest freedom, if they are answered with reasonable 
restraint. 
ALAN D. McKILiop 
The Rice Institute 





THE CELTIC REVIVAL IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
1760-1800. Edward D. Snyder. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1923. 


The late eighteenth century is a rather tame period for the 
poetical amateur, but for the literary investigator few fields 
can be more interesting. The rising and subsiding of literary 
movements, the vagaries of popular taste, the camouflage of 
poets and the errors of critics unite with foreign influences and 
scholarly revivals, until the literary history of that age has all 
the dramatic elements which its ponderous plays have not. 
Smart’s learned work on Ossian is more readable than the sub- 
ject of his study, and the scholarship of Beers is better liter- 
ature than the poetry of Beattie. 

Perhaps this consideration makes us measure Dr. Snyder by 
a rather severe standard. Unquestionably there is a great deal 
of merit in his work. He has a wealth of interesting facts clearly 
and sensibly presented. He has a lucid and adequate style. 
His numerous and well-chosen quotations from minor poets 
form a very unboresome anthology of historic bores. Any 
specialist in that period would find the book enjoyable and 
valuable. Yet we cannot help feeling a little disappointed— or, 
if not disappointed, at least hopeful for more in the future. 
The work is that of a thoroughly trained and clear-headed 
scholar; we are not so sure it is that of an original thinker or 
devout lover of literature. Perhaps our moderate enthusiasm 
is due to a misunderstanding of the author’s purpose. He seems 
intentionally to have evaded many “a vital consideration, which 
I have passed over with little comment.” Yet if this is so we 
question the wisdom of his aim. General conclusions and per- 
sonal reactions are, after all, the final goal to which facts should 
lead the way. 

There are some very vital problems raised by his material 
yet hardly mentioned by him. There is the question of the 
relation of race and environment to literature. That raises a 
discussion too great to be finished in a book like this, yet one 
that inevitably grows out of the subject. There is the question 
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of the relation of metrical traditions to old and new movements, 
a question that becomes pressing when one finds Ossian trans- 
lated repeatedly into Pope’s couplets. There is the question as 
to how far eighteenth century “romanticism” represented a 
new attitude toward life and how far it merely represented a 
new machinery of expression for the same old attitude. Also 
the early romanticists often read masterpieces of their predeces- 
sors with a subjective eclecticism which found romanticism 
where the author had not meant it and ignored classicism 
where the author had proclaimed it from the housetops. They 
took the reflections of their own minds as models, and thought 
that they were modeling on Thomson, Young, and the ancient 
Celts, a common mistake of literary reformers. 

We wish that Dr. Snyder could have given his opinions on 
some of these problems. However, he had a right to limit his 
own subject, and, though we miss something, we find a good 
deal to commend. The movement which had been thought of 
as confined to Gray and one or two others is shown here to have 
extended over a nation, as far as good poetry is read and bad 
poetry is written. A movement reaching as far as that offers 
an interesting subject of study. 

FREDERICK E. PIERCE 

Yale University. 





MODERN METRICAL TECHNIQUE AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY BALLAD METER (1700-1920). By George R. Stew- 
art, Jr. New York: 1922. Pp. 120. 


The subjective study of metrics—and any study of metrics 
is unavoidably, in great measure, subjective—is likely to re- 
veal in the student one or the other of two fundamentally 
different attitudes of mind. He may be a subtle theorist, pro- 
pounding esoteric not to say obscurantist doctrines and rather 
priding himself on sensibilities to which the common herd of 
readers are deaf. Or he may, recognizing that poetry is a 
social art and eschewing fine distinctions in which his reader 
might not be able to follow him, appeal to the common experi- 
ence of readers of verse. A priori, perhaps, the former attitude 
is as likely to be right as the latter; but Dr. Stewart’s disserta- 
tion, especially if considered in comparison with some other re- 
cent contributions to metrical study, leaves little doubt as to 
which is the more fruitful. He has investigated the facts, 
objectively and statistically so far as the matter permitted, 
and proffers theory only to explain the facts, and even then 
without dogmatism. The result is one of the most informing 
studies in English versification that have appeared in recent 
years. He is fortunate, too—perhaps one should say well-ad- 
vised—in selecting for study the ballad meter, the type of Eng- 
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lish verse at once the most fundamental and having the widest 
affiliations. The time limits are possibly less happy, especially 
the ferminus a quo, tho the review in chapter II of the history 
of ballad meter before 1700 does something toward completing 
the picture. The scope of the work and the value of the findings 
can best be shown by a brief résumé. 

The first four chapters clear the ground. Chapter I gives 
the reasons for the limitations adopted and the author’s atti- 
tude toward disputed questions in metrics. Without quarreling 
with others, he adopts—with Verrier and probably most other 
competent modern metrists—a notation that reckons rhythmic 
units as beginning with the metrical ictus, tho without insist- 
ence upon time equality. The ballad stanza is described as a 
couplet of seven-foot lines rather than as a quatrain of alternate 
fours and threes. The fact, however, that the ‘cesura’ be- 
tween the two parts of the line operates in the development of 
the verse in just about the same way that the line-end does 
makes his position on this point rather questionable. Chapter 
II traces the history of ballad meter from the Poema Morale to 
the end of the seventeenth century, noting its vogue for long 
poems about 1600 (Chapman, Warner), its use in the early 
drama, and its efflorescence as a lyric form, both popular and 
learned, in the seventeenth century, as well as its persistence 
as the verse of the ballad proper, and finding for this early 
period as a whole a tendency toward syllabic regularity, until 
by the end of the century it has come—like the decasyllabic 
couplet—to a thoroly standardized form, the ‘periodic’ stanza. 
It now has unfailingly (in its dissyllabic form) fourteen syllables 
to the line, is end-stopped, and contrives, by inversions and 
otherwise, to make the thought-segments fit the verse-segments 
and to ‘throw the verb or other key word upon the rhyme’— 
precisely what Atterbury praised Waller for doing with the 
heroic couplet. With few exceptions this periodic structure ob- 
tained for the regular, i.e. syllable-counting, ballad stanza from 
the time of Dr. Watts to that of Burns. Prevailingly its feet 
were dissyllabic (chapter III). From Prior’s time on the trisyl- 
labic form (chapter IV) was also used, but ‘its use in the eight- 
eenth century was confined largely to society verse and to a 
rougher sort of popular song.’ The two kinds of rhythm were 
however kept carefully apart. Dr. Stewart does ‘not believe 
that all the original ballad meter published in books between 
1700 and 1796 can yield one hundred undoubted cases of 
trisyllabic substitution,’ i.e. of a mingling of dissyllabic and 
trisyllabic feet. In this reckoning it should be noted that initial 
‘trochaic substitution’ and the anacrusis are not counted. 

In chapter V he traces the recovery, in literary verse, of the 
freedom of trisyllabic substitution in the normal dissyllabic 
ballad verse. This freedom had never been lost, of course, in 
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popular song. Traces of it appear in the work of Ramsay and of 
Burns, chiefly when they are using or working on the model of 
folk-song. Burns, however, did less in this direction than one 
would suppose. “There are scarcely a score of certain trisyllabic 
substitutions in his many songs in ballad meter,’ and outside of 
Auld Lang Syne and My Love Is Like A Red Red Rose almost 
none. The Reliques was of course influential, and Percy’s own 
expansion of The Child of Elle shows that he had learned from 
the ballads this element of metrical freedom. It appears in one 
of Chatterton’s poems, and in several of Blake’s. With Southey 
and Coleridge, ‘Monk’ Lewis and Scott, the practise is thoroly 
established in the literary world, and has continued to the present 
time. ‘After 1805 there is no longer any advantage in attempt- 
ing a close chronological study of trisyllabic substitution. The 
technique has been achieved.’ Dr. Stewart finds that poems 
fall into three groups in their use of it. There is one group in 
which trisyllabic substitutions are rare—less than. 10%; another 
in which they range from 20% to 35%; and a third group in 
which they range from 40% to 70%. In the first of these groups 
the substitutions tend to be at the beginnings of lines. (Dissy- 
labic anacrusis is counted as a substitution here, tho monosyll- 
abic anacrusis is not counted as a variation from regularity in 
‘regular trisyllabic’ verse; this for reasons which are sound, but 
cannot be gone into here). Rather curiously, there is a gap 
between 10% and 20% of substitution, and again between 70° 
and the fully trisyllabic type. The effect of the substitutions 
in the first group is to give an occasional variety; in the second 
group, to maintain a sort of constant variety; in the third group 
the effect is that of variation from the trisyllabic foot as a norm. 
A painstaking analysis of several poems in these groups fails to 
show any clear connection between the proportion of substitu- 
tions and the mood or quality of the poem; Dr. Stewart wisely 
concludes that general relations of this sort cannot safely be 
established, and finds the uses of the device to be, first, metrical 
variation for its own sake, and, second, the better adaptation 
of the natural stress groupings to the metrical scheme. 

Metrical pause (chapter VI) is the phenomenon so familiar 
to readers of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, where a first 
‘half-line’ of three ictus is freely equated with those of four, as in 


And he hath passed in safety unto his woeful home, : 
And there ta’en horse to tell the camp what deeds are done in Rome. 


The dividing line between this practise and that of the mono- 
syllabic foot, common in folk verse— 


Taffy came to my house and stole a leg of beef— 


is not easily drawn. Dr. Stewart believes that traditional pop- 
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ular verse (generally sung) seldom if ever makes use of the 
metrical pause; that even in such a line as 


When the pie was opened the birds began to sing 


opened is commonly rendered as two monosyllabic feet. But in 
such lines as 


My blood is on the heather, My bones are on the hill, 


so frequent in nineteenth century verse as a variation from the 
full seven-foot line, there can be no doubt that a pause takes 
the place of the fourth beat. ‘To be on certain ground in study 
of metrical pause it is necessary to turn to poetry not meant for 
singing. In this sort of verse the practise is very late in develop- 
ing.’ Traces of it are to be found in Blake and Southey, but it 
is not until the appearance of Lockart’s Ancient Spanish Ballads 
(1822) that it is used with freedom. ‘In his preface Lockhart 
notes the analogy between the full and broken ballad line, and 
the similarly treated Spanish meter of his original,’ and Dr. 
Stewart concludes that ‘this variation began largely as an 
attempt to render in translation the metrical effect of Spanish 
ballad poetry.’ Macaulay’s Lays (1842), with their ‘extra- 
ordinary popularity and sale,’ confirmed the practise, and it 
has been the common possession of poets since. The argument 
seems sound; but it should be remembered that the ballads in 
the Reliques were not, for the literary man, sung, but merely 
read, and that lines which he would read with metrical pause 
are by no means uncommon there, e.g. 
In Ireland, ferr over the sea 
Sir Cauline 1. 12 
He sayes, Where is Syr Cauline? 
Ibid. 1. 23 
Stand abacke, stand abacke, sayd Robin 
Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne |. 217 
The author finds a marked tendency to use metrical pause in 
the first line of the ballad couplet and to give the full seven 
stresses to the second line. The bearing of this fact upon the 
basic structure of the ballad stanza and its relation to the 
Poulter’s Measure I shall consider below, as well as the verse of 
Morris’s Sigurd the Volsung, which Dr. Stewart rightly classes 
as ballad verse with metrical pause, tho he does not, I think, 
realize all the implications of this classification. 

The monosyllabic foot (chapter VII) is defined as ‘a metrical 
time interval composed of one (stressed) syllable not followed 
by a pause perceptible to the ear,’ and exemplified from Mase- 
field: 


It’s a warm wind, the west wind, full of birds’ cries; 
I never hear the west wind but téars are in my eyes. 


This phenomenon, so familiar in recent and current verse, is a 
relatively late development in literary poetry, due largely to the 
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work of Kipling’ ‘It iS found ‘Occasional ’ int the popular’ ballad! 
especially at the end of the first ‘half-line’y‘it is ‘commrion in’ 


nursery rimes; the Scotch sottg-writers of ‘the eighteenth’ centiry, 
workitig upen folk-song models, venture upon it mow and \then; 
its use in English literary poetry may be said to beginpin the 
twenties of the ast. century, but,in poetry of the Victorian 
period the practise. . . is never more than sporadic.” “’Kip- 
Ui ‘Whosd ‘Verse’ 7s ‘so’ clbse in’ Spifit? t6’ the’ bartatk-roomrand 
the Cam} 
torte dets'useit freely: It may’ be ‘used for ohomatopoetic’ 
effect, Di 
give Variety’ to, the’ rhythm’ aad to devommiodaté! the natural 
speech. stresses to the metrical seh¢me!’ 0) 918 1! 0 evant ga 
*’?he 1ast'of the Vatiationy' in ballad meter Considered fs ‘that! 
of dipodic verse (chapter VITL),°° We ate ‘heré upon’ debatable 
grotind. 'Metrists have’ not generally’ récogtized difiedic 'strues 
ture in’ English’ Verse? despite Vetriei’s! clétir ‘atidl ysis’ OF it, ‘vo’ 
recent’ and intelfigeat a work as Bam's Principles of Pnglish 
Versifitation’ practic A ee ty ein problefit is’ obséured: 
b A’ é fact that the poets thehistlves ‘often 'déem not to be site 
of themselves'in'the useOf it Or nof to carry it’ thirw cotisistenthy: 
he result ‘is that i is very ‘often “uncertain Whethet @ viven’ 
poem is to be rédd it’ dipddiés ‘or ‘not! "Phe judgment’is-sab= 
jective. ‘Dr. Stéwart'atkndwtedges that thete are’many deubtl 
ful cases, ‘dnd theréford restricts his Stifdy to ‘only’ such’ verse’ 
as is perceptibly of dipodic’ sttwéture}”'a poéth 1s ‘Coiisidered ‘as 
being in dipodic verse ‘only’ when the mature of its language 
produces a situation which tanndt well be otherwise explained,’ 
such for instance as Kipling’s Pyitddel phi. *'He notes instan- 
ces of it in popula song as,eanly,as the beginning of the eight- 
eenth 'eehtury '\(D’Urfey’s) Pailisite Purge Melancholy, 1719), 
occasional, use of, it-by, Burns, (following . folk SORE model), by 
Seott in ¢ertain.stanzas of The Ave ba} JohM, and sp; radically, 
thruout, the mineseenth century, but ‘the real establishment of 
dipodic meter.in literary merge waa Ae work of Kipling.” He 
has, been followed by Noxes,/Nembold, and others... 4n analysis 
of Kipling’s Philadelpbia-xeveals a clear, distinction between the 
primary and, the secondary beats of the.dipedy. | ap iunehens, 
prepositions, and, the secondary, stresses, of polys ables sup- 
ply together more than; hal the secondary ic the Roem but 
none 0é ithe :primaxy ictus; yerhs, exclusive of auxiliaries,, stand 
in-the ratio bof; i842; in. the primary and. secondary ictus, and 
nouns in the ratio 6:1. This shows clearly a gradation of stress 
between the two,ictus of, the diped.. On the other hand, articles 
and the unstressed: syllables; of; dis, and .polysyllabic, words, 
which account for about two-thirds of the unstressed places, 
appear neither in Wad thee nor ‘the’ secondary’ ictus, making 
it clear that the dipod'is ndt} as some ietrists have argued, a 








‘gave it Vogue? Masefield is fond-of it, and other cone! 
its chief Value, like that‘of the’ trisyHabic foot, is" to 
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paeatio(tlucujo -Rrobably> the )difaicult y,,ef -comsteacting verse 
in which these» thtee: degnees: of; stress, are fitted to theidipedic 
scheme may aiccdunt.for|thedeck af recognition ef the phenom- 
enoncand the frequent uncertainty, of, interpretation... No/ one, 
howeveyY, avith a Sense of rhythm: can fail-to feel the chaunting 
litt of thexdipodie:morement! ix many-of,Kipling’s poems er in 
Noyes’ ffos Meércatorum. \siboot oi zabinievo teoq odd .slgms 
‘| SThexchapter (anid the: hook, except-fdr a neeapitulatory Coa- 
clusion} ¢losés svithoa discussibn oef;-the telation between; fours 
and sevens in English verse insyhiich, dtis¢oms ito me, the author 
overlooks—at least he does not clearly recognize—the most 
important faet ‘abdut’ this“relation 2 Phruottthe! study «ballad 
verse is conceived as a couplét of Sevens? the fourth beat may be 
represented by abpause, hut still the time of, the, seven feet, is 
preserved.) On otheyothesohend ballad | verse,is carefully. kept 
apant from the iverse-of four; beats, At she close,af chapter, WITT. 
thenrelation between dipodic, fours; (the, first ‘half-line?jof the 
dipodic balled: stanza), andthe full (seven-beat) ballad liness 
between ANoyesis; nobiimo. od yam ow bas ,stwes9M 2'19tlu04 ods 
“There's ‘a’ barrel-St gan, cirblling Atross'a gated strett 295SMiM a Somme 
S9fl BMOe SIFTIOVHI 9NF csiw .enoe 18lUGod tsnonibs1y unt say} 
and (to, usé a:telling example, tho it;is;not Dr, Stewart's) Chat, 
tertori’s ; cil tdais jain srt mi 32U8q Is ts fl ditw sol vibogib 
BS yids aad do. é: *f ol jag! edict eusotoibogil ips DOS BSOSte 
i sand tote he eatty villager fhe ¢ oq! = - —— esd vo tow l 
is(discussett and the corckusiom reached. that ‘they axe partly. 
beth: [iiei.dipodic: fours: 4nd ballad, meter sevens}! and -not,¢ex-, 
actly either; jo oc dy line.ef dour regular dipods can, if megesr, 
sary always! be '{‘s¢antied’?; as a ballad, line.’ |Comparing the, 
rimed with the unrimed lines in Kipling’s Last Chantey, 
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vs 6 dose 6 116 16n3 s1om abssjebod tabau ‘aibi’ enw 9\W 

Thus said the Lord in the Vault above/the Cherubim ..)) jy) enw 4 

e . tent? 992 o3 bev y” 921 s)> tisdsl¥. m1 oO si wii af 
with ban if }20TOLR 1 | 1c } 


Calling to the Angels and the Souls in theit degree, 4 ver an 

he says in explanation of thé latter :"In Phy med versed the rhyme 
falls upon the Jast syllable of primary siress. “As a result the 
syllables following! this drop-off; unlessiprésenved byia dauble or 
tripletrhymeesy i 20s Ttris: thus: possible to establish ( (on; ade+ 
seriptive nob ai génetic! basis) the whole! transition df» forms,’ 
So close does he come to the key position, and yet he seems not, 
to igeeate Why do'the syHables following the Jas primary stress 
drop dff?.1Andvis :the!time dfithe line changed! when} they. do?, 
Toi this question we 'get-no answet.:| The answer, and. the. key; 
to ‘the: relation between! ballad meter :and/simple or :dipedic 
fours; to-.mettical | pause)0 toi thé Roulter’si| Measure, and, to: 
Motris’s verse: in Séguri ther V olsungoand (with) more! extreme 
teeKnique): ‘Professdr> Leonard's im hisi translation of, Beoawulf, 
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is simply this: they are all, rhythmically, fours or multiples of 
fours. Even the Alexandrine (of our modern English conscious- 
ness, that is; not the French Alexandrine, which is a four of 
another sort) is rhythmically a pair of fours with pause in the 
fourth and eighth places, as is apparent in the Poulter’s Measure 
or in our uneasiness when, in Milton’s Nativity Hymn for ex- 
ample, the poet overrides the medial pause. The rime marks 
and helps to hold for this pause, and therefore comes where it 
does in ballad verse; but rime does not necessarily demand a 
metrical pause. In Kipling’s lines, 


Bob Bicknell’s Southern Stages have been laid aside for ages, 
But the Limited will take you there instead, 


Stages have been and ages, But the are full dipodic feet. It is not 
by chance that metrical pause in modern verse tends to come 
at the end of the first ‘half-line,’ while the second long line runs 
full. There is no such distinction in the verse of the Spanish 
ballads; but it represents ina loose form what was regularized in 
the Poulter’s Measure, and we may be confident that its appear- 
ance in nineteenth century literary verse connects this paused 
type, thru traditional popular song, with the favorite song meas- 
ure of the sixteenth century. Fuszzy-Wuzzy is an instance of 
dipodic fours with metrical pause in the first eight lines of each 
stanza and full dipodic fours in the last four lines of the stanza. 
That Day has four regular dipods in the first three lines of each 
stanza and metrical pause at the end of the fourth line; the 
chorus is in the same time—dipodic ballad measure—with many 
monosyllabic half-feet and with metrical pause at the end of the 
first, second, and fourth lines, as in the Poulter’s Measure: 


We was ’idin’ under bedsteads more than ’arf a march away; 
We was lyin’ up like rabbits all about the country-side; 
An’ the Major cursed ’is Maker ’cause ’e lived to see that day, 
An’ the Colonel broke his sword acrost, an’ cried. 

Now there ain’t no chorus ’ere to give, 

Nor there ain’t no band to play; 

An’ I wish I was dead ’fore I done what I did, 

Or seen what I seed that day! 


Thus the prevailing basic measures of English verse are not 
three, as Dr. Stewart holds (fours, sevens, and fives), but rather 
two: the four of popular verse and the five of the dignified tra- 
dition. 

In the assignment of dates and origins to the various modifi- 
cations of the ballad meter which he discusses, Dr. Stewart 
recognizes the priority of folk-song over literary craftsmanship 
for most of them; but it may be worth while to point out that 
all of these variations—trisyllabic foot, metrical pause, mono- 
syllabic foot, dipodic verse—are exemplified in a single Eliza- 
bethan jig. The following quotations are from ‘Francis’ New 
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Jig’ as printed by Professor Rollins in A Pepysian Garland, pp. 
iff. The piece is also to be found in Clark’s Shirburn Ballads. 
It was licensed for publication in 1595. 

Regular dissyllabic ballad meter: 


Heele gv e me gold and siluer store, and money for to spend, 
And I haue promis’d him therefore, to be his louing friend. 


Trisyllabic feet: 


My husband is rid ten miles from home, money to receive. 


ey  -eeapnael Richard, farewell honest Besse, I hope wee are all 
nends. 


Metrical pause: 


To whom I gave consent, his mind for to fulfill, 

And promis’d him this night, that he should haue his will; 

Nay do not frowne, good Dickie, but heare me e my minde; 
For thou shalt see [le warrant thee, Ile use him in his kind. 


Monosyllabic feet: 


‘Thy beauty rare hath wounded mee, and pierst my heart.’ 
‘Your foolish loue doth trouble mee, pray you Sir depart.’ 


Hey doune a doune, hey doune a doune a doune, 
There is never a lusty Farmer, in all our towne; 
That hath more cause, to Jead a merry life, 

Then I that am married to an honest faithfull wife. 


Dipodic verse (in regular alternation with the simple ballad 
line): 

‘Farewell my ioy and hearts delight, till next we meet againe; 

Thy kindnes to requite, for lodging me al night, heeres ten pound for thy paine: 


And more to show my loue to thee, weare this ring for my sake. 
Without your gold or fee you shal haue more of me.’ ‘No doubt of that I make.’ 


This résumé of Dr. Stewart’s procedure and findings neces- 
sarily omits many of his details of observation and argument, 
but the student of English versification can afford to neglect 
none of them. The circumstances under which the work was 
printed (it is not published, but presumably may be secured 
from the author at the University of California) accounts for the 
large number of typographical errors. It does not, however, 
account fora false idiom which occurs three times: ‘it is to this 
which he refers in the famous Spectator criticisms ‘(p. 21), ‘it 
is in this poem which he particularly avoids all metrical innova- 
tion’ (p. 46), and ‘It is to the lesser poets which we must look 
for evidence of the firm establishment of the new versification’ 
(p. 50). One wonders, too, at finding Dryden listed among those 
who carried on the great tradition of the ballad meter ‘almost 
into the days of Queen Anne’ when Dryden’s only use of this 
meter is in some quite undistinguished bits of song in two of his 
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plays! ® But ‘tieftter ‘slips! ‘in “idiom; nor! an! optdsional erroriin 
ju eat where so vast “a thays'of! matter ‘was to be handled, tior 
bad typography, can obsebré' the! valweélof this! contribution ito 
our knowledge of the history: of) — verses! yeeib 1sluys 5 
Poa | me $49 os Bi M. Bika 
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A REFERENCE GUIDE TO EDMUND emnaidek By 
Frederic: si tyre — ares apenas ofi! —— 
"Press. ° 99923.° J IIs bisd mt liswotsd 


American scholarship is doing its rane by Enid Spenser. 
We can point with pride to the fine Subject Index! by Professor 
Whitman, and to tf wipes pi Concordance ie ot. Cae Os- 
good. Now,,, with publication:  . FSShGe ter’s 
Referenee Guide. des hos i Spenser, the ce nt, oF the great 
Poet is in pésséssion of the biisie data that Wililead himy through 
the confusing mazes of Spenser’s work, and through the hitherto 
uncharted regions of the works about Spenser. 

Dr. Carpenter's book is: more than aguides»It:is:an allumin- 
ation, and an'ffispitation (46) further’ Study’ ‘of! Spenser “It is 
much more than a reference, hogk,., al it, makes, real and,solid 
contributions to Spenserem research, presents .new facts; sifts 
and evaluates old ones, assembles imo beantifully cléaniordér the 
widely scattered and heterogeneous: literature | om ‘Spensér, de- 
limits the, fields; for gurther investigation and “leads, the, way,” 
and separates, with unfailing accuracy and fine nde af 
of judgment, the chaff from the true wheat. With the two works 
already, referred to, it establishes eer. scholarship or firin 
groun 

oDhe. Rejenentc Guide. is ‘divided 3 into four, parts,.. tn, the. finst 
of these, dealing with Spenser’s life, Professor Carpenter has 
now only marshalled thehitherto:availablé faets\but) has!ddded 
a great deal) by hisown efforts and research, to‘our information 
nog én Spenser's’ biogtaphy and on the ar age of this sub- 

‘IPhis sectiony and the third; Gn Criticism, . Influehce;:and 
AlMwsions, are the most valuable, becadswof their re-evahiation 
of material, andthe’ ‘new contributions to Jour: thnowilttign of 
Spenser's: life and reputation? |soiiqs num 9y1s 

) Pven ‘a ‘ctifgory” exaniination of the Reféeinse: Guide will 
tevea} the endless ¢ate\and patience) the untiring thorou 
accuracy, and good, ‘hard work that must have gone to niall. 
ing’ of this book: ‘(Portumately, it Was‘energy expended in a most 
worthy ‘catisey the need for ‘a: —— of this’ description has long 
beer itianifest.' The Guide is important nob only for what its 
author has -sucecéeded? iti acco phishing, but asimtch more! in 
that’ it? will’ make easy the task of! alle favete —— of 
Spenser and of Elizabethan literatures) o)4, TES ETL 
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sectionson Ss topicsas.S nser nds 
Platonism (thé#e. wrcg nomena it under‘this 3 heading, but 










soitiewhat 3" “general? the of’ thie 
subject rea iat Bg ate. y French, 
te Sacer and Classic Literature, ets Teferences to 


these topics, Seitterad a ra ‘thevbook are’ net dsserttbled 
under these appr ppriate , ; rae ing to’ the omission 
of Important Feferences Sa be readily, Tentified 
with the nameof Spepserdid, give, only one instance here.— 
ithe omission of HsAshton's DuBartas en paki helerrés Paris 1908. 
THES are ‘tian’ ‘Otters! Then toe" ttl y en well to 


print seh r gen 
RANE by ie a “est et te pone the ke ¢ Patle, ‘ 


‘The Satire, The: Epic; ete...bThe failure textos may actount 


7 fog ee Mites of ony Ly append Eanes int arin tal oir peat: 


my ae aos ABD rom the piety Hi Fwctit separate 
a : It 5 kin ¢ ‘be sez the pomreneisie Carpenter places 
relerences of t € the oet, 
‘but this dees big an solve’ Ree difficulty,” iy wae, ae dh of 
emissions \J .have: illustrated.) Of\ceurse; the,, inchasten @f the 
sections mentioned, would farther seth tharees stem of 
Ctoss-refétent a Bente ystein that ued a always 
“function, é:g:, under Ve si tioh;"P ifeaticnd ee here cer- 
tain items fail to reappear. 
s\.We'are not told»whether-theré exists»an oe temergonge 
of ‘Spénse?’s lohy Bath pdetit in’ his ‘first’ ‘letter. t6’Harvey; and 
in the Guide there is only one allusion to ‘the rejected | stanzas of 
Book ‘Ill of the: erie ae ae ‘But whére:sothuchs given us, 
At, seems almost lik ingra o find fault. yt, Ca enter’s 
East Ea ae Me faced est..expecta ctations, ee i in the 
~atainy; micets: them: adequately psd that chad Sed te judge it by 
Statidards in ‘keeping: with its! act ay 
Tn my, copy, of the Rejprance net LS e4  ineihae a number 
of titles from my collectien: of i Spenser teferences,—a very 
meagre’ coltection ared: With that!of the: Guide°T append 
the most; importa Bh Nags OU. attention firstto the fact 
tha t-they ane.on ly stray gleanings to: be.added te.a-work that is 
@ model of modern bibliogra raphy. ‘Bach item is: precetied by the 
page ‘a, the Guide Where the insetton is Felevant, 


(ico Siaisni AND CORBAGENDA, 4 CARRE ERS Referbnge Guide fa Spenser. 

p:'899 Wy:S.°Hinichmatin & Fis, rem gee Lives Cost Bealish Writers 
‘from Clancer'to Browning,’ Bost. WA od} ai on 

p 63: undér King; Aliee: ‘Add, her article in roe ‘Argosy, aise 43. 


C8. ome ae pe of Old Loniton} hy yy ih G. P. Baker’s 
R: The Dev. 2 Draviatish’® N OFS WE: 07 











p. 69: 


p. 85: 


p. 114: 
p- 115: 
p. 116: 


p. 119: 


p. 122: 
3: On Mathias’ tr. of the F. Q.; note that it renders only Book I. The 


Friedland 


to Nowell, add, on the Merchant Taylors School, etc., Fe Machyn, 
Diary of a Citizen and (Merchant Taylor of London. (1550-63). Ed. 
J. G. Nichols. L. 1848. (Camden Soc. Pub. No. 42.). 

add to Circle and Friends, Mistress Kerke (Vd. the os -Harvey Letters) ; 
and Sp’s a. (?); Theodore Roest (Vd. Van der Noot’s Theatre). 

so .. find no mention of Th. Roest in the standard Dutch Biographi- 


—¢ lopedias. 

Morris Croll, Works of Fulke Greville. Phil. 1903. 

on Hobbinol, Fortnightly Rev. 11: 274. 

on Harvey,—The Bodley Head Vols., Harvey’s Foure Letters & certeine 
Sonnets, etc. 1592. Lond. 1922. 


: Reference should be made here to a sources, such as, the 


Camb Hist. of Eng. Lit.; Catalogues of libraries, like the Rowfant 
and the Britwell; Jenkinson’ s Eng. Printed Books; Courtney’s 
Bibl. of Bibliographies. 

Trent’s ed. Note the liberal extracts from the Theatre of Wordlings, 
in the Appendix. 

Note, in the Oxford Sp., 1 vol. ed., the reproductions of the original 
woodcuts in the Sh. Cal. 

Note, as of interest to the student of Sp. and of American literature, the 
Sp. selections made by Emerson (Parnassus, Bost. 1875; 1880); 
by Whittier, by Bryant. 

Abby S. Richardson, Stories from Old Eng. Poetry. n.d. (The Adven 
tures of the Fair Florimel, with Sketch of Sp.). 

a Wright: Children’s Stories in Eng. Lit. 1889. (FE. Sp. and the 


W. T. Young: An Anthology of the Poetry of the Age of Shakespeare. 
Oxf. 1910. 


date, 1826, is given in the D. N. B. The N. Y. P. L. indexes a second 
copy, dated 1830, Napoli. 


Rev. of this tr. of Book I. in London Mag. 2nd series, vol. 5, May- 
August 1826, pp. 335-351,—an interesting article, with some ex- 
cerpts from the tr. 


Rev. of Henry’s French tr. of the Amoretti, in Spec. 112: 835 (1914). 


Add, the Russian tr. of eight strophes of the Epithalamium, as well 
as a short passage entitled in the Russian, “Meditations” or “‘Rev- 
eries.”” The latter is translated by M. Mikhailov, and I have not as 
yet succeeded in locating the passage in Sp. The Epith. stanzas are 
the work of N. K. Gerbel, the editor of Angliski Poets; v. biografiyah i 
obrastsah. St. Petr. 1875. pp. 21-24. (Eng. Poets; with biogs. and 
trans.), where these versions appear. 

Add, the Polish tr. of passages from the F. Q. (11 pages in the Polish, 
with connecting prose summaries), of Canto I, Book I., so far as I can 
decide without a knowledge of Polish. In addition, one of the Amoret- 
ti Sonnets, the seventh, it appears. In, Jana Kasprowicza’s Poeci 
Angielscy; Wybir Poezyi. Lvov (Lemberg) and Warsaw. 1907. pp. 
26-37. The latter part of the title seems to mean, Poetical Selections. 
The F. Q. appears under the strange guise of “Krolowa Wiesycek.” 

It is of interest to note that the latest available Catalogue, probably 

the latest in time, of the Library of the University of Petrograd, does 

not give a single work by or about Sp. But I have found mention 
of him in the Russian Encyclopaedias of biography, one of which 
gives, in its brief list of authorities, Duff’s Critical Observations on the 

F. Q., not noted in Carpenter, and which I have not come across. 

As Aiken and Warton are given in the same list, this is probably not 

an error. 
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p. 124:-Rob’t Dodsley, in Coll. of Poems, etc., Lond. 1775, gives two imitations of 
Sp.: Psyche; or the Great Metamorphosis . . » writien in imitation of 
Se. (vol. 3, pp. 21-38.) 
he Squire of fag FE ye Se Vol. 4, pp. 117-150. 
See also, N&Q. ser. VII. 3: 409, and 525 
4: 137. (1887). 
p. 135: Add, G. Bruno to list of Italian authors. 
Add, S. W. Brooks, Preds. of Sp. (Poet Lore, 1: 214.) 
p. 136: Bibl. sources should be given here, e.g., Kérting’s Grundriss, etc 
Lanson’s Bibl. of 16th cent. Fr. Lit.; Gay Scott; Gayley — 
Kurtz; Marian Edwardes’ A Summary of the Lits. of Mod. Europe, 
to 1400. Lond. 1907. 

p. 140: Add to Sawtelle, a review of her book, by J. M. Hart, in Jour. Eng. and 
Germ. Phil. vol. 1, 397. 

p. 149: Article in Bookman, 15: 144-45. 

p. 152: to last item on page, add, same article in Lit. Liv. Age. 164: 579, Sp. as 
a Philosophic Poet. 

p. 155: under Heise, on Similes, add W. C. Green, The Similes of Homer's Iliad. 
L. 1877. Numerous quotations from Sp. in Notes. 

p. 157: Joyce, on Irish Rivers, same article in Lit. Liv. Age, 137: 21. 

p. 162: D. Robertson: in Theaire, 19: 201. 

p. 165: S. Evans: same article in Lit. Liv. Age, 145: 814. 

p. 166: add Ashton, as above. 

p. 174: add L. S. Friedland, Spenser’s Minor Poems, studied in connection with 
= =e of the French Renaissance. (MS. Diss. Library of New York 

niv., 1912.). 

p. 176: Martha Foote Crow, Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles. 2 vols. Chicago. 1896. 
Also, 4 vols. Lond. 1896-8. 

p. 177: Under Kelly, Note on Three Sonnets. Add that K. gives Sidney Lee 
as finder of Italian source in Tasso, Rime. 1585. III 17 b, “Bella e la Donna 
mia.” 

Under Sidney Lee, The French Ren. Note that Dodge speaks of eight 
French versions of Sp’s fourth Epigram printed with the Amoretti sonnets. 
(Camb. ed., intro. to Amoretti). 

p. 196: Rev. Wm. Gaskell, Two Lectures on the Lancashire Dialect. Lond. 1854. 

p. 197: James H. Hanford, Classical Eclogue and Medieval Debate. (Romanic 
Rev. N. Y. 1911. vol. 4, pp. 16-31; 129-143. 

p. 200: Under Mustard, The Eclogues of B. Mantuanus. Note Turberville’s 
tr. of B. M. ,—especially its rustic language. Date of tr. 1567. 

p. 207: For A MSS read A MS. (Under, Calendar.—Ireland). 

p. 216: The references to Virgil’s Gnat are incomplete. aes bisiinn of p. 217 
is wrong; should be Virgil’s Gnat, instead of Visions of Pe 

C. gives but one tr. of V. G.,—Sargent’s, as of Bost. 1887. The copy 
of this book in the N. Y. P. L. is dated 1807, and looks its years. 
Shows no signs of constant handling. 

Add, Jos. J. Mooney, The Minor Poems of Vergil, comprising the Culex, 
etc., metrically translated into English. Birmingham. 19106. 

R. ys ppendix Vergiliana sive carmina minora Vergilio adtribvta. 
Oxf. 1 

F. Leo, Colex carmen Vergilio, etc. Berolini (Berlin). 1891. (Col. 
Univ. Lib. ) 

M. le Comte de Valori, Le Moucheron, poéme de Virgile; tr. en vers fran- 
¢ais; enrichi du texte latin de Cardinal Bembo, et de son Dialogue a 
Hercule Strozzi; suivi des imitations poetiques de Parmindo, Spencer 
(sic) et de Voss; accompagnées des commentaires de Jos. Scaliger, Bur- 
mann et Heyne. Paris. 1817. (Col. Univ. Lib.). 

W. Holtschmidt, De Colicis carminis sermone et de tempora qvo scriptom 
sit. Marburg, 1913. 
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in his Library. N. Y. 1888. It is an enticing field for investi- 
gation,—this bypath of Allegory. 

Spenser as a Translator is a more substantial topic than is at 
first apparent. In addition to the renderings, the earlier and the 
later, of the two sets of Visions, there is his translation of the 
Ruines of Rome, of Virgils Gnat, his translations and adap- 
tations from Ariosto and others, incorporated in the Faerie 
Queene, and his three Commendatory Sonnets to works trans- 
leted by “professionals” in this field. Carpenter gives only two 
references to the bibliography of this subject. He omits men- 
tion of Wm. J. Harris’s helpful little book, The First Printed 
Translations, etc. L. 1909; of Flora R. Amos’s Early Theories of 
Translation. N. Y. 1920; of F. M. K. Foster’s English Tr. from 
the Greek N. Y. 1918; of Chas. Whibley’s chapter in vol. 4 of 
the Camb. Hist. of English Lit.; of Miss O. L. Hatcher’s Aims 
and Methods of Eliz. Translators, in Eng. Studien, vol. 44, 1912; 
of Miss Mary A. Scott’s dour review of Einstein’s Jialian Ren. 
in England (Jour. of Eng. and Ger. Phil. 1903); of Henrietta R. 
Palmer’s List of Eng. Eds. and Trans. eic., L. 1911; of Estienne 
Dolet’s La maniére de bien traduire d’une langue en autre. Paris 
1540; aid so on. 

It will be noticed that I make no comment on the section in 
the Guide dealing with editions of Spenser. Carpenter gives, as 
he points out, a representative list, and it is a good one, not 
aiming at exhautiveness. A few words about the Index. There 
are omissions, as is natural in a work of this kind, where so 
many names and topics have to be listed. Some of the articles 
appearing in periodicals are listed under the name of the journal 
containing them; in other cases such mention is omitted. It is 
a bit confusing. On page 315, of the Index, Diiring (p. 296) 
fails to appear; page 317 does not give the name of Albert Ham- 
ann (p. 155), and misspells E. G. Harman, same page in text; 
page 226, for Schoenich read Schoeneich; page 329 omits mention 
of Verwey (p. 205). To page 332 add, under date 1627, the 
Michael Drayton item already noted. Does Dr. Carpenter give 
the title and date of his own earlier work on Spenserian bibliog- 
raphy? 

In fine, as the Frenchmen say, the Reference Guide is a 
valuable book, beautifully gotten up and in dignified form. The 
author is tc be congratulated, and students of English literature 
will be thankful to him for the great saving of time and energy 
which possession and mastery of the Guide will bring. 

Louts S. FRIEDLAND 


Formerly of College of the City of N. Y. 
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THE LEGEND OF RODRICK LAST OF THE VISI- 
GOTHIC KINGS AND THE ERMANARICH CYCLE. 
By Alexander Haggerty Krappe. Heidelberg, 1923, Carl 
Winters Universitétsbuchhandlung. 64 pp. 


This is the second of a series of monographs dealing 
with Old Spanish Legend and Folk-Lore. It is the hope of the 
author to study thoroughly the body of traditional material in 
Spain, and to compare it with Teutonic legendary matter. 

Part I. Mr. Krappe shows that hitherto the Rodrick (or 
Roderick) story has been considered to be derived from Saracen 
and Latin Christian sources. He adduces parallels from other 
sources, especially from Procopius, Menander Protector, Isidore, 
Fredegarius, the Formanna Sggur, Snorri Sturluson, and the 
Thidreks Saga. On the basis of resemblances in plot, particu- 
larly in the réle of the evil councillor or the treacherous vassal, 
and in consideration of the common Gothic connections of all 
versions of the story, Mr. Krappe believes that there is an 
“extreme likelihood” that the Roderick Legend is an exemplifi- 
cation of the great Gothic story of Ermanarich. It must be 
admitted that the arguments are plausible. The chief diffi- 
culties are the great lapse of time, the possibility of independent 
invention of similar details, and certain differences in the Span- 
ish legend, discussed in Part II. At least Mr. Krappe’s argu- 
ment shows a strong possibility, if not an ‘‘extreme likelihood,” 
of connection. 

Fart II. Here more detailed proofs are submitted. The 
Roderick legend is divided into two parts, one possibly histor- 
ical, and the other probably involved in the Ermanarich legend 
familiar to the Spanish Visigoths through tradition. The 
author points out that the sons of Witiza are reported to have 
helped to bring about the defeat of the Visigothic army by the 
Moors. Much is made of this incident, and much hinges on 
the name of Oppas, one of the sons of Witiza. Mr. Krappe 
finds the variant Orpa or Orpas and connects this with Erp, 
associated with northern versions of the Ermanarich legend. If 
this point can be allowed, Mr. Krappe’s case is practically 
proved. The name Orpa is however not thoroughly authenti- 
cated.! Another strong argument is furnished in the fact that 
some Spanish versions refer to the violation by Roderick of 
Julian’s wife, and not his daughter. This connects the Roderick 
story quite closely with northern stories, but it is not the oldest 
or most common Spanish version. On the whole Mr. Krappe 
marshals his arguments very skilfully. He is unable to supply 
final proof, because there are no absolutely convincing docu- 


1 In a review of Mr. Krappe’s monograph in the Revista de filologta espafola, 
X, 3, Ramén Menéndez Pidal gives his opinion that Orpa is a late variant of 
Oppas, explained palaeographically. Although Menéndez Pidal is dubious 
about the author’s theory of relationships he finds great merit in the work. 
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